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DEVILLERS COAL BRIQUETTING MACHINERY. 


BY CHARLES H. HUGHES, NEW YORK. 


Briquettes of anthracite or bituminous coal screen- 
ings, mixed with coal tar pitch or other binding mate- 
rial have been experimented with for many years. One 
of the pioneers in this work was Robert Devillers of 
Brussels, Belgium (with works at Charleroi and La 
Croyere), who has been for 28 years a manufacturer 
of briquette machinery and briquettes, and has in- 
stalled plants in the northern part of France, Belgium, 
Spain, England and Japan. Nearly every coal mine in 
Belgium has its own briquetting plant, as the making 
of briquettes out of anthracite or bituminous slack or 
dust is very profitable. 

Mr. Devillers has a plant in operation in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he is manufacturing briquettes known 
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Fig. 1. 


under the trade name of Black Egg Boulets. These 
boulets are of anthracite screenings and coal tar pitch, 
although they could be made also of bituminous screen- 
ings. The latter, however, are prohibited in many 
cities by smoke ordinances. The boulets, consist of 
about 94 per cent. anthracite screenings“and 6 per cent. 
pitch; the percerttage of the pitch varies with the kind 
of coal used, some requiring more than others. The 
proper amount can only be determined by an analysis 
of the coal. In a bituminous briquette less pitch is 
used than in an anthracite, a fair average being about 
4 per cent. 

Fig. I is an elevation of the Brooklyn plant. All 
the machinery is driven by belts from the main line 
shaft in the center, which in turn is driven by a 45-hp. 
steam engine. Anthracite screenings are shoveled into 
the hopper a, picked up by a bucket conveyor and dis- 
charged into the wooden bin, b.. The pitch is crushed 
in the crusher c, and then discharged into the same 
bin by a bucket conveyor. The bin is divided by a 





partition, separating the screenings from the pitch and 
empties into a proportional distributer adjusted to give 
the proper proportions of each. From the distributer 
the mixture is conveyed by a helical conveyor to a 
crusher, d, where it is crushed to the desired fineness. 
It falls from the crusher into another hopper, and is 
taken by a conveyor to the mixer e and discharged at 
the top. 

The mixer is the most important part of the entire 


—Sectional Elevation of a Coal Briquetting Plant as Built by Robert Devillers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


plant, for on it, to a large extent, depends the success 
of the boulet. From Fig. 2 it will be noticed that the 
upper section of the mixer is of steel plates, without a 
steam jacket or asbestos covering, and is supported by 
a cast iron foundation. A steam pipe extends nearly 
around the upper section, with branches entering at 
different hights above the base. Running through the 
mixer is a shaft with a helical screw, which is re- 
volved by gearing journaled in the cast iron foundation 
and driven from the main line shaft. The steam pres- 
sure varies with the mixture, the wetter it is the higher 
the pressure. The steam by actually coming in con- 
tact with the screenings and pitch heats them to a cer- 
tain temperature, determined by experience. On 

of the mixer is a stack through which the exhaust 
steam passes. 

From the mixer the materials are fed by a spout 
with a screw conveyor to the press hopper. The spout 
is fitted with a slide operated by levers connected toa __ 
rod reaching almost to the floor, In the bottom of the 
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hopper are two openings, with sldies worked by handles 
which regulate the supply to the rolls of the press 


below. The press has four rolls with semi-egg shaped 
indentations, mounted on two separate shafts driven 
by large gear wheels. The bearings are adjustable, so 
it is possible to vary the thickness of the boulets. On 
the heavy upright frames are springs which permit the 
rolls to yield if a piece of iron or other foreign ma- 
terial gets between them. The boulets are made very 
rapidly, dropping through the center of the press in-a 
regular stream, and are taken by a belt conveyor or 
other means to storage bins. The boulets after leaving 
the press are very hard, in fact they can be thrown 
against the side of the building without being broken. 
They are not hot or moist and can be used at once in 
a stove or furnace. 

The plant just described is for making egg shaped 
boulets, Fig. 3, which are 2 in. long by 1% in. wide by 
1% in. thick, and weigh about 2 oz. Five tons of 


them can be turned out in an hour or 45 tons in a nine- 
Five men (including the engineer and fire- 


hour day. 





ea Fig. 2—A Briquetting Press of 5 Tons Per Hour Capacity and a Mixer Capable of 


Serving Two Such Presses. 


man) run the entire plant. Boulets of anthracite 
screenings sell for $5.75 a ton (2000 Ib.) and those of 
bituminous $3.25 (delivered in Brooklyn), both less 
than the price of good anthracite or bituminous coal. 
The approximate cost of the equipment is $19,000, ex- 
clusive of the building, engine, boilers and foundations. 
The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company has a 5-ton 
per hour plant at Lansford, Pa., and the Consolidated 
Gas Company a similar one in New York City. 

There are a variety of presses built having a ca- 
pacity of 1% to 50 tons per hour, the boulets weighing 
from 2 to 8 oz. For mountainous countries without 
railroad facilities a special press has been designed, 
where no part weighs more than 300 Ib. Fig. 4 shows 
a double horizontal press for making rectangular bri- 
quettes 4 x 7 x 9 in., weighing about 10 Ib. apiece. 
The screenings and pitch enter the cylindrical hopper, 
after being mixed as described in the 5-ton plant, and 
fall into cast iron molds, the upper halves of which 
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are held on the lower by levers to give the required 
pressure. The number of weights applied on the levers 
depends on the moisture in the coal. With ordinary 
coal about 2000 Ib. will suffice, but in some cases, as 
with soft moist Belgium coal with 22 per cent. mois- 
ture, 4500 Ib. is necessary. After falling into the 
molds the mixture is pushed backward by two plungers, 
one in each, mold. Near the hopper the pressed ma- 
terial is marked on all four sides with a groove 1-16 





~in. deep, the distance apart of the grooves varying with 


the length of the briquette required—generally they are 
9g in. As the molded material is pushed out of the ends 
of the molds boys stand on both sides with steel knives 
and cut through the grooves, and the briquettes are 
then taken away. A press with a single mold’ has a 
capacity of 7 tons per hour and a double one 14 to 15 
tons; the latter requires 28 hp. to run it. Not including 
the building, boilers, engine and foundations, the equip- 
ment for making these large briquettes, with a double 
horizontal press, costs nearly $22,000, Anthracite bri- 
quettes of this size sell for about $4 a ton at the plant. 

Briquettes, while exten- 
sively used in Europe, have 
not been in America. Ad- 
vantages claimed for them 
over coal are that they are 
cheaper per ton, give more 
heat, no clinkers or cinders 
and very little ash. In the 
Brooklyn plant egg-shaped 
boulets were being burned 
under the boilers with ex- 
cellent results, giving off a 
good heat and leaving only 
a small amount of ash. For 
domestic purposes the bou- 
lets are convenient to han- 
dle, and can be used equally 
as well in open grates as in 
stoves and furnaces. For 
steamships, locomotives and 
stationary boilers the large 
rectangular briquettes, 
broken into ‘our or five 
pieces, are parucularly suit- 
able, as they ignite quicker 
than plain coal, consequent- 
ly getting up steam quicker, 
and remain a brilliantly 
white hot mass until com- 
pletely burned. Where the 
storage space is limited, as 
in steamships, they have 
proved satisfactory, for a 
ton can be stored in 18 cu. 
ft., but with loose coal 35 
to 36 cu. ft. is necessary. 
The Red Star Line steam- 
ers use bituminous briquettes from Antwerp to New 
York, but return on soft coal. From reports on both 
kinds of fuel better time and at lower cost is made 





Fig. 3.—Side and Bdge Views of Black Egg Boulets. 


when running on briquettes; it is estimated that nearly 
one-third of the average coal bill is saved. Water or 
sudden changes in temperature have no effect on bri- 
quettes, provided they are made of the right propor- 
tions of screenings and pitch. Piles of them have been 
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Fig. 4.—A Devillers Double Press for Molding Large Rectangular Briquettes. 


exposed to the weather for years, without apparently 
being changed in any way. 

Mr. Devillers has succeeded in makine ore bri- 
quettes by mixing~the ore with a binder, which it is 
claimed does not add any sulphur to the iron. These 
briquettes are about the size of baseballs and are made 
in presses having a capacity of 50 tons per hour. The 
ore, after being mixed with the binder, enters the hop- 
per at the top and falls between rollers driven by gear- 
ing. More pressure is required for ore briquettes than 
for coal, and the presses for the former are much 
heavier in construction than for the latter. 


SS nanTREENEIRIEnn cinch cnn 
The Sells Roller Bearing. 


A new type of roller bearing, invented by John D. 
Sells, has been placed on the market by the Royers- 
ford Foundry & Machine Company, Royersford, Pa. 
The particularly novel features of these bearings are 
their universal adaptation, the ease with which they 
may be substituted for the old style bearings, and the 
interchangeability of all parts. 

As will be noticed from the acconfpanying illus- 
tration, the bearing consists of four parts—a split 
bushing, a split collar to clamp this bushing to the 
shaft, a split cage for containing the rollers, and finally 
a split box to inclose the other three parts. The split 
bushing is of hardened steel and is designed to prevent 
the shaft from becoming cut and scored by the case 
hardened steel rolls. These bushings are furnished in 
different thicknesses, so that each size of bearing is 
adaptable to three different diameter shafts. This 
permits a user a certain latitude in making changes 
and does not require the dealer to handle a large stock 
to cover all possible requirements. Any bearing of a 
given size can be fitted to any ceiling or wall hanger 
or pillow block of a corresponding size, either for a 
new installation or for replacing old style plain or self- 
oiling bearings. For replacements it is not necessary 
to dismantle the shafts, as the bearings are split and 
as easy to apply as a steel or wood split pulley. The 
same advantage exists in the erection of new equip- 
ment. 

The two halves of the bearing are fitted together 
with milled joints to make them dustproof. As a 


further preventive against dust working into the bear- 
ings a heavy felt wiper is inserted in each end of the 
box, which also serves to retain oil in the bearing. 


Tapped holes in the top of the box allow for attach- 
ing oil cups, and drain holes are drilled so that the 
box may be flushed with kerosene or other cleansing 
fluid if the oil should thicken or gum, 

For shafts 3 11-16 in. in diameter or larger a double 
roller cage of the type illustrated is employed to pro- 
vide a larger and more suitable bearing surface. For 
ordinary shafting only one cage with a box of suffi- 
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The Sells Roller Bearing with Two Sets of Cages, Made by the 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royersford, Pa. 


cient length to cover it is used. Another advantage 
of these bearings is that all parts are interchangeable. 
Thus should any part of the bearing become mislaid 
or accidentally broken it may be easily replaced and 
the expense of a complete new box is saved. This in- 
terchangeability is also an advantage where it becomes 
necessary for any reason to change the bearings of a 
shaft. If the load is too heavy for a single cage all 
that need be ordered to provide for the increase is 
another single cage and a suitable box. 


—_—9-+-e-——___ 


In giving a list of the new officers of the Buckeye 
Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio, in a recent 
issue of The Iron Age, no mention was made of the 
election of C. B. Goodspeed as third vice-president. 
The omission was not intentional, as the list printed 
came from what appeared to be an authentic source. 
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BY A PATENT EXPERT. 


Specially constructed tools are required to make 
economical use of high speed steel. Its high cost, its 
brittleness compared with carbon steel, the difficulties 
of shaping it and the greater strains it is called upon 
to stand have rendered impractical its use as carbon 
steel is used. The high cost makes it desirable to use 
it in small pieces, its brittleness as well as the greater 
strains to which it is subjcted renders it necessary to 
reinforce it; while the difficulty of cutting it or reforg- 
ing it by the ordinary tool maker without deteriorating 
its quality makes it desirable to use it in the form in 
which it comes from the manufacturer. 

For many years lathe and planer tools, as well as 
milling cutters, comprising soft steel shanks or bodies 
with hard steel bits clamped to them, have been in use. 
The same construction can, of course, be used with 
high speed steel, but has not been very satisfactory by 
reason of the hard service required of such steel. Only 
those tools will be here considered where the bit is 
held to the shank or body otherwise than by clamps. 


Welded Tools, 


One of the first iron alloys of the self or air-hard- 
ening variety was known as Mushet steel, and one of 
the earliest attempts to make that steel available as a 
lathe tool (about 24 years ago) is conventionally illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. A bar of low carbon steel was 
grooved along one side, heated to a welding heat, and 


Fig. 1.—An Early Method of Making Lathe Tools.—Soft Steel 
Bodies with Grooves Filled with Mushet Steel. 


molten Mushet steel poured into the groove, thus 
making a bar of tough steel having a strip of high 
speed steel welded into it. As the two different steels 
do not readily weld directly to each other the groove 
was lined with strips of soft iron, very thin, which 
fused under the heat of the molten steel and insured 
a weld. 

A more recent mode of making a compound steel 
cutter by the fusing process is illustrated in Fig. 2. A 
bar of tough steel is formed with one end cut down 
as ata. This is laid on an iron table with its cut-away 
portion between two blocks of carbon. The table forms 
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Fig. 2.—A Later Process of Fusing High Speed Steel to a Com- 
mon Steel Body.—Blectric Welding. 


one terminal of an electric circuit connected at }, 
while the part c forms the other. A thin bar of high 
speed steel, d, is then brought in contact with the 
shank, and the terminal brought in contact with it. 
Immediately the thin bar fuses. Contact is continued 
until the space between the carbon blocks is filled to a 





Fig. 3.—A Forge-Welded Compound Steel Lathe Tool. 
level with the surface of the shank. The tool may then 
be ground to the desired shape and edge. 

A method of making a lathe tool by forge welding 
is shown in Fig. 3. A piece of tungsten or like steel 
and a thin plate of soft iron are first welded together, 
then the united pieces of steel and iron are laid upon 
a shank of soft steel, with the iron plate in contact 
with the shank. All are then heated to a welding 
heat and hammer welded. This may be readily done 
at a blacksmith’s forge. 


Other Ways of Joining. 


Some have deemed it desirable to make use of high 
speed steel in the condition in which it comes from 
the maker, believing that heating to the melting or 











Fig. 4.—An Unwelded Compound Steel Lathe Tool.—The High 
Speed Steel Bar Is Pressed or Rolled Into the Grooved Body. 


welding point deteriorates its quality. Fig. 4 shows 
a cutter made by grooving a rolled bar of soft steel, 
heating it, then laying in the groove a rolled bar of 
high speed steel and compressing vigorously the sides 
of the compound bar thus formed by subjecting it to 
the action of a press or passing it through rolls. 

Fig. 5 shows a tool so formed that it may be readily 
ground to cut on the end or sides. A shank of Bes- 
semer steel is formed with a V groove on the upper 
side. A triangular bar of tungsten steel is then 
brazed in the groove with its upper edges flush with 
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the sides of the shank. This can be done without in- 
juriously heating it. 

Fig. 6 shows a tool also made by brazing without 
injurious heating. A portion of the shank or body is 
dressed off smooth and a small piece of high speed 
steel, adapted to form the cutting part of the tool, is 
fitted to the dressed off part, so that there is a bearing 
surface over a considerable portion of its area. The 
piece of high speed steel is then clamped in position 
on the shank by binding with a wire. The tempera- 
ture of the tool is then raised to the proper tempera- 
ture for hardening high speed steel, which is sufficient- 
ly high to melt a suitable solder, preferably containing 
copper. While it is being heated the tool is treated 
with a flux, and the solder is applied, which readily 
enters between the two adjoining surfaces, and on 
cooling the tool from the proper temperature to secure 
the hardening the solder will be set, forming a bond 
sufficient to hold the parts securely together, so that 
the tool can be ground to an edge, as though it were 
one piece of steel. To secure the best results it is re- 
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Fig. 5.—A Brazed Compound Steel Lathe Tool.—The Shape of 
the Inserted Tungsten Steel Bar Suits Hither an End 
or a Side-Cutting Tool. 


quired that the solder be fusible and that it flow readily 
at a temperature just a little below the temperature 
for hardening the self-hardening steel. 

Taylor and Newbold designed the tool shown in 
Fig. 7. The holder is formed with a cavity at a to 
receive the shank of the bit b; c is a bridgelike por- 
tion of the holder extending over the top of the cav- 
ity. The bottom of the cavity at d is smooth, and 
through the opening at e the tool shank is inserted. 
The opening f in the cavity back of the bridge c, left 
to permit tamping the metal packing. The bottom of 
the bit is smooth finished, so as to abut firmly against 
the bottom of the groove in the holder, and the extreme 
inner end of the bit has an upward extending nib, as 
indicated at g. After the tool is inserted in the holder 
molten type metal is poured in, filling the spaces be- 
tween the holder and bit shank, and through the open- 
ing f a tamping tool compacts and presses the metal 
packing. The bit is held firmly in position, but is easily 
removed from the holder by melting out the type 
metal. This construction has an advantage of small 
consumption of tool steel, together with increased 





Fig. 6.—Another Form of Brazed Compound Steel Lathe Tool. 


strength in the tool and holder. This tool, comprising 
the cutting bit and holder, may be inserted in a rotary 
saw blade also. In the latter use, should the bit by any 
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unusual strain be torn from the holder, the damage and 
expense would be nominal compared to the breaking 
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Fig. 7.—The Taylor-Newbold Lathe Tool with Inserted High 
Speed Steel Bit. 


of a tooth from a solid saw blade, or other permanent 
part of a cutting machine. 


Inserted Tooth Saws, 


Fig. 8 illustrates a construction adapted to utilize 
bar steel, as marketed by a maker, in heavy duty 
saws. Although this is a cutter of the inserted blade 
type, no clamps are used and the arrangement is such 
that the cutting pressure tends to seat the inserted 
teeth more firmly. The cutting bits or teeth each have 
beveled front and rear edges, and are inserted into cor- 
respondingly formed slots or sockets in the body. The 
slots are formed in the right and left sides of the body 
alternately, and are of such length that the teeth will 
project to the desireg extent outward beyond the pe- 
riphery of the body. They are inclined backward from 
a radial line, so that the tooth edges will have a good 
cutting angle, and the action of cutting will tend to 
force the teeth into the slots, rather than to loosen or 
draw them out. The inner walls of the slots are 
slightly inclined laterally, so as to give the teeth a 
slight outward set for radial clearance, and the slots 
are also slightly deeper at their rear edges than at the 
front to give the teeth side clearance. The slots are 
deep enough, and the teeth thick enough for the cuts 
of successive teeth to overlap. The slots are cut with 
end mills, which accounts for their rounded inner ends, 
but insures a perfectly uniform width and a perfectly 
true fit of the teeth. The inner ends of the teeth are 
cut square, leaving a space between them and the 





Fig. 8.—Cold Saw Blade with Inserted Teeth of Standard Bar 
Stock. 


rounded inner ends of the slots, and facilitating driv- 
ing out the teeth. When the teeth are worn but still 
do not need to be replaced, they can be projected slight- 
ly and backed with liners or fillers as at a. This can be 
done repeatedly until the teeth are too short to be re- 
tained in the slots. The teeth are easily prepared, no 
machine cutting being necessary, only a small amount 
of grinding to bevel their edges. 

A heavy duty saw having a soft and tough steel 
body with substantially integral high speed steel teeth 
is shown in Fig. 9. The teeth are electrically welded 
to the blade without impairing the quality of the cut- 
ting portions of the teeth, and thus a metal cutting 
saw of high efficiency be produced. In preparing the 
blade for the teeth notches are first formed in the pe- 
riphery, leaving a succession of seats between them of 
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Fig. 9.—A Cold Saw Blade with Blectrically Welded High Speed 
Steel Teeth. 


areas equal to those of the bases of the teeth, so that 
in the electric welding substantially uniform heating 
results, and a perfect weld is produced. The area of 
intense heat extends but a comparatively short dis- 
tance into the tooth and into the blade of the saw about 
as indicated by the shaded areas in Fig. 9. 


Milling Cutters and Drills. 


A milling cutter is shown in Fig. 10, consisting of 
a body of tungsten or like steel alloy cast around a 
center of soft steel of greater thickness than the body. 
The soft center. may be easily bored and machined to 
fit any arbor, an operation that would be very difficult 
were the entire cutter of the tungsten steel. 

The use of this steel for drills has also presented a 











Fig. 10.—A Tungsten Stee] Milling Cutter with Soft Steel Center. 


difficult problem. Taylor and Newbold sought a solu- 
tion similar to that applied by them to the problem pre- 
sented by saws and lathe cutters. Their drill is shown 
in Fig. 11. The body of the drill has spiral chip 
grooves and a transverse groove formed across the 
pointed end. This groove is deeper at the center, as 
indicated at a, and has at its ends supporting surfaces, 
b, upon which the lateral cutters of the drill rest. An- 
other transverse groove intersects the first but does 
not extend through the walls of the conical end of the 
holder. The walls toward or against which the inserted 
cutting bits are pressed when boring or drilling are 
shown at c. Separate lateral cutting members, made of 
self-hardening steel, are inserted in the through groove, 
but do not extend to the center. These parts are 
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formed with shoulders d, which rest upon the supports 
b, and with downward and inward extensions, e, which 
lap over each other at the center of the holder in the 
depression a of the cavity and upon them rests the 
central cutting bit. The latter has lateral grooves on 
each side to increase the hold of the soft metal filling, 
and the center bit being secured holds the others in 
place. 

It is impracticable to make twist drills with the 
entire body of self-hardening steel in the manner gen- 
erally practiced in making them of carbon steel. Fig. 12 








Fig. 11.—The Taylor-Newbold High Speed Steel Tipped Drill. 


shows a construction for using flat commercial bar steel 
for drills as a substitute for the twist drill. The cut- 
ting point is ground on a piece of flat commercial bar 
which is then used in a chuck comprising a hollow 
cylinder internally threaded, within which is screwed 
a stop a, having a slot on the side b for a key or screw- 
driver. Clamping jaws are provided at the outer end 
of the cylinder. The drill is clamped in the jaws with 
its cutting end projecting and its rear end abutting 
against the stop. The drill may be repeatedly ground 
until it is nearly used up, the stop being advanced as 
the drill is ground away. 
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Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 
Two Ways of Using Flat Stock High Speed Steel for Drills, 
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Flat bar stock of high speed steel has also been 
twisted into the form of a twist drill, the shank being 
left flat of the normal dimensions of the stock, to be 
seized by a chuck specially adapted to it. As the dis- 
tance from point to shank in such a drill is consider- 
able, and the drill has to be chucked by its extremity, 
there is too much torsional yielding for efficient use 
when the shank is thus left flat. To overcome this diffi- 
culty the flat shank of a twisted drill has been rein- 
forced by brazing and riveting pieces to the shank as in 
Fig. 13, so as to give it a conical taper shank like that 
of the usual cut twist drill. The shank can be softened, 
drilled and brazed without overheating and injuring 
the body. 

Another solution of the problem of making twist 
drills of self-hardening steel is illustrated in Fig. 14. 





Fig. 14.—-Another Form of Twisted High Speed Steel Drill. 


Here commercial flat bar is also used. It may be soft- 
ened by heat sufficiently to permit twisting without sub- 
stantial injury to the cutting properties of the steel. 
The body of the drill is then twisted uniformly from 
the point to the base of the shank portion. The shank 
portion is then twisted so as to constantly increase the 
pitch from base to tang. This mode of twisting pro- 
duces a taper in the shank. The drill is then accu- 
rately ground, both point and body. A twist drill is 
thus produced having a uniform cylindrical body and 
a standard conical shank adapted to be held in a stand- 
ard taper socket and at the same time withstand great 
torsional strains. 


Compound Steel Reamers, 


Reamers using this steel have been made having 
the usual inserted blades. To get a solid reamer high 





Fig. 15.—Stages in the Making of a Reamer with Brazed High 
Speed Steel Blades. 


speed steel blades have been brazed to a soft body in 
the manner illustrated by stages in Fig. 15. A body 
of soft steel is grooved and fluted and bars of the re- 
quired steel are then inserted in the grooves and se- 
cured by indenting the metal forming the adjacent 
front wall in a series of light indentations, a, by means 
of a punch, and forcing the blades into the bottom of 
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the grooves, after such indentations have been formed, 
by placing in a vise, or by other means. These indenta- 
tions have the effect of forcing the metal into very 
close contact with the blade, retaining the blade in po- 
sition by the frictional contact of the metal of the 
shank with the blade. Binding wires are then placed 
around the tool to retain the blades during the brazing 
and hardening operation. After the tool has been 
heated to the proper point for hardening the steel, and 
the whole has been treated with a proper flux and 
solder, it is cooled so as to secure the proper hardening 
of the steel and the setting of the spelter to form a 
bond between the blades and the head. When the tool 
is heated with the retaining wires around it the wires 
will become expanded, so that they do not serve to 
retain the blades very securely during the heating and 
brazing process; but when the tool is cooled the bind- 
ing wires will be cooled first and will consequently 
sharply contract and force the blades to the bottom 
of their seats before the spelter sets. The tool is then 
cleaned and ground to finish. 
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New Sheet Mills of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is adding 8 new sheet mills to its present 
capacity, making in all 14 mills, and is also adding 
3 galvanizing pots, making a total of 6 pots. The new 
mills have 28-in. rolls, with steel housings throughout. 
A 34-in. and 60 in. by 60 in. Mesta twin tandem com- 
pound condensing engine, direct connected to the rolls, 
is used for driving these mills. An 84 in. Helander 
barometric condenser takes care of the steam from this 
engine. The engine is placed in the center, with four 
hot mills and two cold mills on either side. Eight new 
combination sheet and pair furnaces are used for serv- 
ing the mills. These furnaces are coal fired and 
equipped with American stokers. A monorail trolley 
is used for supplying the stokers with coal and for 
disposing of the ashes. Four double gas fired anneal- 
ing furnaces have been added to take care of the new 
mills. The warehouse capacity has also been increased 
by adding a brick and steel building, 65 x 180 ft. The 
galvanizing pots have been rearranged and a new 
brick and steel galvanizing building, 65 x 310 ft., has 
been erected. The mills and rolls were furnished by 
the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the steel buildings were erected by the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh. 
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The Stevens Alumni Dinner.—At the ninth annual 
dinner of the Alumni of Stevens Institute, which took 
place at the Hotel Astor, New York, on the evening of 
February 12, nearly 300 men enthusiastically cheered 
President Humphreys when he presented his pro- 
gramme for the development of the institute and made 
a plea for the money necessary to carry out his plans. 
The other speakers included Dr. H. S. Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; Col. E. A. Stevens of Castle Point, Hosea 
Webster of the Babcock & Wilcox Company, H. M. 
Brinckerhoff, president of the Alumni Association and 
electrical associate of Wm. Barclay Parsons, and E. 
H. Peabody of the Babcock & Wilcox Company, the 
toastmaster. President Humphreys announced that he 
had recently received $63,500 of the $1,250,000 which 
he expects to raise for the improvement and extension 
of Stevens Institute. What is immediately required 
and what, it is expected, will soon be secured is the 
sum of $400,000 for paying off the debt still remaining 
on the athletic field and for acquiring the other neces- 
sary real estate for the growing needs of the institute. 
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The Economy Wood Worker. new machine built by the Economy Woodworking 


Machinery Company, 309 Broadway, New York, 
The tendency in the industrial world is to eliminate which is designed to give the small woodworker as 
the small manufacturer and concentrate business in nearly a complete equipment of high grade standard 


Fig. 1.—A Combination Woodworking Machine Built by the Economy Woodworking Machinery Company, New York. 








Fig. 2.—Another View of the Economy Woodworker with the Table Raised to Expose the Saw Mandrel. 


the hands of companies with extensive mechanical machinery as possible and at a price within his reach. 
equipment, and this is especially the case in the wood- Fig. 1 is a general view of the machine and Fig. 2 
working line. The accompanying illustrations show a shows it with table raised to give access to the saw 
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mandrel. This combination machine, it is said, will 
enable him to operate in a very limited space and with 
a minimum of power. In this way he can equip. his 
shop quickly arid economically and be assured that his 
overhead expenses will not force him out of business. 
The need for such an outfit is very evident and a 
great number of devices have been put on the market 
to meet it. 

Among the points of superiority claimed for this 
machine is the saving of time in changing from one 
class of work to another. This delay is almost elim- 
inated owing to the general design of the machine, 
which provides individual tools for each separate 
operation. The construction is so substantial that the 
machine does work with the speed and accuracy of 
the highest type of individual machines. 

There are three mandrels, one perpendicular and 
two horizontal. The perpendicular mandrel is so con- 
structed that it is instantly convertible into either a 
shaper, tenoner, mortiser or a router. The different 
operations are performed by attaching specially con- 
structed bits, any of which can be put in place ready 
for work as quickly as though the setting up was done 
on a machine designed throughout for that special 
operation. One of the horizontal mandrels carries a 
tip saw, cross cut saw and boring tools, while the 
other is a heavily constructed planer and jointer cylin- 
der made throughout of a one-piece’ crucible steel 
forging. It is slotted on all four sides and so arranged 
as to receive any bit or tools common.to jointer or 
planer heads. 

The total weight is about 2300 lb. The counter- 
shaft is permanently secured to the main frame, mak- 
ing the entire machine capable of being, placed on a 
wagon, carried to and set up on a job temporarily, 
thus giving a portable planing mill to the:contractor or 
builder. There are no overhead belts, shafts or coun- 
tershafts to be installed, driven or givén space. The 
power is applied directly, so that from 4 to 6 hp. is 
sufficient to operate the machine. All the mandrels 
can be operated in unison or one at a time, as only one 
tool or machine is consuming power unless others are 
used at the same time. 

The field of usefulness of this machine*is not lim- 
ited to the smaller shops, for it is a valuable accessory 
in a planing mill or large woodworking establishment. 


—_—_-+--_»- eo 
The Bureau of Standards’ Analyzed Samples. 


The Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., is 
ready to distribute Bessemer steels with 0.6 and 0.8 
carbon, and an iron C to replace that originally pre- 
pared by the American Foundrymen’s Association. 
The new C has the following composition: Total C., 
2.78; graphite, 2.22; Si, 1.84; Ti, 0.074; P., 0.192; S. 
by oxid., 0.0354; S. by evol., 0.0335; Mn, 0.744. 

A new iron B was found to need remixing and 
partial analysis, It is hoped that the sample will be 
ready to distribute by the time this notice appears in 
print. A vanadium steel and an ore of manganese 
await the reconciling of differences in the analytical 
results reported. Three Lake Superior iron ores are 
undergoing analysis; one to serve as a standard for 
iron, phosphorus and silica; the second for alumina, 
lime and magnesia, and the third for manganese. 


———_~-+e—____. 


France leads the world as an exporter of automo- 
biles, with the United States second. Exports of ve- 
hicles of this class in the latest year for which details 
are at hand were: From France, in 1908, $24,569,000; 
United States, in 1909, $8,667,397; United Kingdom, 
in 1909, $7,610,267; Italy, in 1908, $5,533,000, and Ger- 
many, in 1908, $3,031,000. The United States exports 
most of its automobiles to Canada, the United King- 
dom. and continental Europe. 
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The Worcester Trade School’s Curriculum. 





The Worcester Trade School, Worcester, Mass., is 
suon to receive its first class of young men who are to 
be trained for future usefulness in the metal trades. 
A wide difference of opinion exists among educators 
here and abroad, who are specializing on this branch of 
pedagogy, as to the relative time which should be given 
to the essentially practical subjects on the one hand 
and what may be termed general education on the 
other, in molding boys as mechanics. Consequently 
the curriculum as laid out for the new school is of 
interest. Each of four years is divided into four 
periods, and the division of work among them follows: 


First Year. 
oT eri. 








r~1st.—~ —-2d.-~ 7-34. 7—4ath.—, 
: “eo > a > me 
. > Foy eee 
e x a an & @ 
Shop computations... .4 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 
Shop formulas......... 2 1 2 1 es es 
Geometry .......-.-.+% : ; 
Natural science........- ‘ = 
Diet 80st iek eo 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
History of commerce 
and invention...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 = 
Drewitg........ aaee ‘i 2 2 2 
Shop instruction...... 6 oa 6 6 6 
Shop work.......... 20 i 20 20 . 20 
Totals for week... .35 5 35 5 35 5 386 5 
Second Year. 
r~ -—_—_—-——__—-Terms.—__—_——_—-—-——-_‘\ 
—5th.— —6th.-—, -—-Tth— -S8th.—, 
Shop computations... .2 1 2 1 o* ee ove 6 
CT etn via sence 2 1 . os 
Study of triangles...... an 2 1 Me ae 
Commercial arithmetic... . . 1 1 
Cost accounts......... ‘ . es ons os 2 ‘ 
Natural science....... 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 
Commercial geography. oa 2 o~ we pie 
pO re ira" 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 
Good citizenship....... ve a 1 1 1 1 
DO wie sis kes 2 a 2 2 2 
Shop instruction...... 6 os 6 6 6 
Shop: work........+. ME a. Bie 
Totals for week. ...36 5 36 5 85 5 385 5 
Third Year. 
a —_Terms,———_———_—__—_\ 
Cost aceounts.........2 ve 2 ate 2 os vs ee 
Natural science:......3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 
Bookkeeping .......... sc 1 ste 1 “~ oe 
Commercial law........ j é as 1 1 
ee ee 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Good citizenship......1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
CRITE BCS ince obs 2 % 2 oe 2 ea 2 
Shop instruction...... ae Gee 6 6 
ee 20 a 20 hn ae 20 
Totals for week... .35 5 36 5 86 5 84 6 
Fourth Year. 
aoe ‘Terms,——-—~----- 
—13th~, -14the -—15th—, -16th, 
Commercial law....... 1 1 1 1 xh ee oe ee 
SI hea aks 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Good citizenship...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Strength of materials. .% 3 8 2 3 2 3 2 
Jig and iixture design..4 4 6 6 
Shop instruction...... 6 : 6 2 2 
Shop work.......... 20 44 20 24 24 
Totals for week... .56 6 36 6 37 5 87 5 
Total Hours for Four Years. 
Shen cisUtatiogs:.. 5. sap bash Oe ee aeas taco eeeeeners 242 
Shep THMOIAB 6 a. co cen cee acd covet eben weekweeeN heen 72 
COMO = ix cin vey ao hon DERe 0 cc eekenks ewe 72 
Study cl AVMNMWIES sn 6 op desedvceesedsseeseegesabhessr ne 36 
CORRE MOEN, Si 5. co cs ed hb CeeEN SUES RERO COD 24 
CORE IS. 0 uk cw eso CRW Saw 0 PEWS Oo we ewe ee 96 
Wath: MUNG iain c cede s 6 bho ede Vee Wiaes Ab eRe 444 
Commeeeinl: mecmrem heen: i. 6<cc0s oc ck venatess deka teres 24 
TROT, ov 50 0 Sie. 0.4 v5.0 cabins be thebeats cade 0 akeeseee 24 
Comme 1B as Se bin dts cant nw eweks ss het eereEes 72 
WSs is i inte Cee es ORE hehe iki a ee 648 
History of commerce and invention...............ce008 72 
GOOR Fs 6.6 6 5 ks eee eee Be cscs ccceceses 240 
Sergswh: of mnabertals. ois video cheese eka cece eeeee 240 
Crm ab a as bik 6 6 eG Sans BORG Ua ee 238 
Jig and Giltue GUNGRs 6 Soe A hb cts ees ee 240 
Show. 1 ROENia 6 ib ko Sos o's Viveidnedekwewant aus 1,056 
Shep WH oS e5 6 BLN ei Koes bees satis tee 3,936 
WOR es cia 8b eeea caw es ene eee 7,826 
Saturdays, four hours for reviews..............04- viscose. tae 
CU SUBSE y's 3 os vaneabenyianseuan os +++ 8,504 
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De Laval Steam Turbine Driven Cen- 
trifugal Boiler Feed Pumps. 


A boiler feed pump, above everything else, should 
be capable of giving uninterrupted service with only 
very little, and often unskilled, attention. Because the 
simple direct acting steam pump fulfills this require- 
ment it has long held the field, in spite of its large 
steam consumption, tendency to produce shock and 
vibration, inadaptability for close regulation, and nu- 
merous valves. The centrifugal boiler feed pump is 
free from these defects and possesses several advan- 
tages beside. The supply of water can be regulated 
at the boiler independently of the pump; the pump 
contains no valves and has only two packings of quite 
small diameter to be kept tight against hot water, and 
there are no pistons, cylinder heads or packing rings 
to break on account of loss of suction and consequent 
pounding. 

The fact that the centrifugal boiler feed pump is 
not suited to reciprocating engine drive because the 





A Centrifugal Boiler Feed Pump with Steam Turbine Drive Built by the De Laval Steam Turbine 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 


comparatively low speed of the latter makes a large 
number of stages necessary to obtain the high heads 
required to overcome modern boiler pressures and any 
attempt made to decrease the number of stages by 
increasing the impeller diameter has greatly reduced 
the efficiency, has probably retarded its introduction 
as much as anything. If, however, the pump is to be 
driven by an electric motor or a steam turbine, this 
feature is an advantage. For instance, the impellers 
of the two-stage steam turbine driven pump, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which is one of the two 
built by the De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., for use in a plant of the Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich., are of very moderate diam- 
eter. This pump is designed to deliver 1600 gal. per 
minute against a head of 700 ft. at 2800 rev. per min., 
and when tested showed an efficiency at full load of 
over 60 per cent., which, it is stated, is very high when 
the capacity is considered. Other and larger pumps 
of the same type have been operated at efficiencies 
as high as 85 per cent. 

A small diameter impeller has been shown by both 
theory and experience to be capable of higher efficiency 
than a large diameter one, although correct theory 
and greater skill are required for its design and better 
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materials and workmanship for its successful produc- 
tion. It will be evident from a consideration of the 
nature of the energy losses connected with the im- 
peller that such losses can be greatly reduced in one 
having a small diameter. These may be divided into 
two classes—those occurring within the impeller and 
those occurring outside. Those of the first group are 
similar to the frictional losses of liquids flowing 
through piping or other passages and vary with any 
given velocity of flow directly as the length of the 
passages—i. e., other things being equal, they will in- 
crease with the diameter of the impeller. The losses 
occurring outside of the impeller are similar to those 


_ encountered when a ship is forced through the water. 


Since the periphery of the impeller of any centrifugal 
pump must, within narrow limits, run at a certain fixed 
velocity to generate a given head and equal areas run- 
ning at the same velocity in frictional contact with the 
water will dissipate equal amounts of energy, it will thus 
be apparent that the smaller impeller, on the whole, will 
dissipate much less energy, since the area of exterior 
wetted surface moving through the water is greatly re- 
duced. In fact, when 
generating a given 
head this loss is found 
to vary about as the 
square of the diameter 
of the impeller. The 
impeller of the pump 
is of a kind of bronze 
found to resist the 
corrosive action of 
hot water. This is 
an important point, 
since the least pitting 
or roughing of the 
impeller decreases the 
efficiency of the pump 
rapidly. 

A further notable 
feature of this pump 
is the absence of 
guide vanes, which 
were originally intro- 
duced to improve the 
mechanical efficiency 
of the old-style cen- 
trifugal pump, and 
they were often suc- 
cessful in this be- 
cause of the poor de- 
sign of the latter. 
Unless such vanes are made adjustable, which has not 
as yet been done in pump practice, they cannot help to 
convert the energy of velocity into static energy of 
pressure except at one given output of the pump only. 
At any other rate of discharge the diffusion blades do 
not take up the water tangentially and are in the way, 
consequently producing shock and commotion. The dif- 
fusion passages increase the amount of wetted surface 
in contact with water at high velocity in any case, and 
to obtain the best results they should be finely shaped 
and terminate close to the impeller. This design has, 
however, been found to cause the rapid erosion of the 
tips of both guide vanes and impeller blades and also 
in the destruction of the blades by solid substances 
carried in the water. To use diffusion blades it is also 
necessary that the casing of the pump should hug the 
impeller closely, which has a natural tendency to in- 
crease the viscous drag of the water upon the impeller. 

One of the chief obstacles to a high head per stage 
in certain types of centrifugal pumps has been the 
leakage from the discharge past the impeller and back 
to the suction chamber. In the pump illustrated this 
has been obviated by using special labyrinth packing 
rings instead of the plain straight, water packed joint “ 
commonly employed. There is one labyrinth ring at- 
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tached to the impeller at each joint and another mesh- 
ing with it is set in a recess in the pump casting and 
secured there by fastening the cover in position. The 
two labyrinths mesh in such a way as to form a 
long tortuous passage, in which any leakage currents 
are repeatedly broken up and at the same time the 
water within the labyrinth is set in motion by the drag 
of the moving ring, thus creating a counter centrifugal 
force in opposition to the leakage. A packing of this 
nature permits of much greater clearance in both 
radial and axial directions at once than does a straight 
water packing, and it also lasts longer, as the velocity 
of the water through it is much less. 

Simplicity of construction and accessibility for in- 
spection are essential for any pump that is to be in- 
stalled in a boiler room and entrusted to the tender 
mercies of unskilled labor, and it should be possible to 
get at the working and wearing parts without disturb- 
ing pipe connections. As will be noticed from the 
illustration, the casing of this pump consists of only 
two parts, the bottom and the cover castings. In the 
first are the inlet and outlet openings to the piping, 
while both contain passages cast in the solid metal 
leading from the delivery of the first impeller to the 
inlet of the second. Smoothness and exact form of 
these are secured by the exclusive use of dry sand 
molds. When the top or cover casting is raised the 
shaft and the impeller—that is, the entire interior and 
all the working parts of the pump—are exposed, and 
after removing the shaft bearing caps the entire im- 
peller may be lifted out. Thus all the parts are ren- 
dered accessible by the breaking of only one packed 
joint; that between thestwo halves of the main casing 
and the connections to the suction and discharge pipes 
need not be in any way.disturbed. In the illustration 
the flange of the suction opening may be seen at the 
right end of the pamp smdef the bearing, while the 
discharge outlet is located on the opposite side and 
opens downward. 


The bearings of a boiler feed pump intended to be 


operated for long periods without any attention should 
be the best obtainable, and in the present case they 
are all of the ring oiling type employed in electric 
motors and generators. They are of ample dimensions 
and are supported on hollow brackets or pedestals, 
entirely separate from the pump casting, which con- 
tain the oil reservoirs and are fitted with the usual 
cocks and gauge glasses. 


Although the impellers are designed to be in per- 
fect hydraulic balance, to take care of any.end thrust 
that might be developed by a possible clogging of the 
balancing passages, one of the bearings is made of the 
marine thrust type. A few words of explanation con- 
cerning the method of balancing may be of interest. 
On the side of each impeller, opposite to the inlet, is 
a chamber encircled by the labyrinth packing rings 
and of the same diameter as the inlet chamber. This 
balancing chamber is connected with the inlet by a 
small hole through the impeller disk itself and there- 
fore contains water at the same static pressure as that 
entering the impeller. Any reaction due to the enter- 
ing column of water is balanced by an additional static 
pressure generated by the impact of this entering 
column of water on the small holes connecting the 
two chambers. 


Leakage of water around the shaft at the discharge 
end of the pump or air into the suction side of the 
pump is prevented by special packing glands. In ad- 
dition to the packing material under pressure they have 
a central open part in which water under pressure is 
introduced, thus effectually preventing the entrance 
of air. .As pump shafts are sometimes injured by ex- 
cessive friction and scoring, due to improper use of the 
wrench on the nuts in drawing up the followers of 
the packing glands, the shaft is protected by bronze 
sleeves extending from the outside packing up to the 
impeller. These also guard the shaft against cor- 
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rosion by water. In cases of scoring or corrosion this 
sleeve can be replaced without renewing the shaft. 
Leakage of water around the shaft where it passes 
through the diaphragm separating the two stages is 
prevented by a long bronze lined water packed joint in 
which there is no rubbing contact. 

The pump is directly driven through a flexible 
coupling by a steam turbine mounted upon the same 
bed plate. 
200 lb. gauge pressure, with 150 degrees F. superheat, 
and to exhaust into open heaters. 
operating the pump therefore costs practically noth- 
ing, as all the energy of the steam is returned to the 
boiler in the feed water, including even that which is 
expended in overcoming friction in the pump and tur- 
bine. 

The goverrior of the turbine is an interesting fea- 
ture. The pump can be controlled by an ordinary 
pump governor of either the constant or excess pres- 
sure type inserted in the steam line ahead ofthe tur- 
bine, the turbine governor acting merely as a device 
for limiting the maximum speed. Tlie Tattér gs driven 
by a worm gear from the shaft at a speed of goo rev. 
per min., making the use of a heavy, powerful con- 
struction possible. As an additional guarantee against 
excessive speed, an emergency governor is fitted to the 
end of the shaft. In case of overspeeding, this gover- 
nor trips a lever which relieves the steam pressure 
under the piston controlling the emergency valve in 
the steam pipe outside of the turbine. The piping con- 
necting the emergency governor and the emergency 
valve may be seen in the picture. Even in the case of 
the failure of both governors, the turbine could suffer 
only minor damage, as the wheel is so designed that 
long before its limit of strength is reached the buckets 
will fly off and then the disk will come to rest. The 
single solid disk of this turbine is comparatively easy 
to balance, although it is quite difficult to balance a 
shaft with several disks threaded on it. 

The be&t steam economy is secured in a turbine of 
this type when the nozzles are receiving steam at the 
full boiler pressure and to make the running of the 
nozzles at the highest efficiency possible at all times, 
including periods of light load, it is only necessary to 
supply hand or automatically operated valves for shut- 
ting off one or more nozzles as may be required. These 
valves may be seen at the top of the machine in the 
engraving. When the amount of exhaust steam avail- 
able in a plant is more than is required to heat the 
boiler feed water up to 210 or 212 degrees F., these 
turbines can be run with exhaust steam from other 
auxiliaries and exhaust into the main condenser, or 
they can be arranged for mixed flow, where certain 
nozzles are designed to receive live steam and others 
to receive the exhaust. 

0 


Wrapping Paper Economy.—D. S. Walton & Co., 
Franklin and Varick streets, New York, call attention 
to the important saving to be effected by large users 
of wrapping paper if they will make a careful inves- 
tigation and select that which best meets their require- 
ments. Walton & Co. are sales agents for Swedish 
Kraft paper, which has remarkable toughness, ordinary 
wrapping papers requiring over 50 per cent. additional 
weight to secure the same strength. Probably 20,000 
tons of Kraft paper are now being used in this coun- 
try yearly, a large part of which goes to the metal 
manufacturing trade of New England, because of its 
lightness, strength and economy. 

+ ~~ 


Shipments of American securities to Europe are 
stated to be reaching large proportions. In the past 
two months one firm reports shipments of $20,000,000, 
another $10,000,000, and a third close to $8,000,000. 
Securities going abroad are mostly high-grade dividend 
payers. 


The latter is designed to receive steam at- 
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The Handling and Storing of Factory Stock. 


Methods 
lhe United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, 
Mass., manufactures machinery for making shoes. 


Some of the machines are leased to shoe manufactur- 
ers, while others are sold outright. 
as nearly automatic as they can b 


The machines are 


e made, and this 





Fig. 1.—Boxes Used for Handling Work to and From Machine:. 
means considerable complication in their construction. 
As the line is extensive, the company has built up in 
the course of years a very large factory group, the 
management of which involves a vast amount of de- 
tail. The scheme of construction is a series of parallel 
shops connected by cross bays. All buildings are of 
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Fig. 2.—Boxes and Racks for Storing Small Machine Parts 
reinforced concrete and made as nearly fireproof as 
possible. In the foundry building the foundry proper 
is located on the top floor, with the cleaning room, 
metal pattern shop and other departments on the first 
floor. 

For handling supplies through the factory many 
useful devices have been originated. For taking care 
ot small pieces at the automatic machines and, in fact, 
at any of the machines operating on small pieces, 


in Use at the Plant of the United Shoe Machinery Company. 


strong metal boxes of ordinary black sheet steel, like 
those shown in Fig. 1, are employed. The job card 
fits in a socket at the end of the box, and each box is 
provided with runners or slides made of rectangular 
bar stock. The boxes are taken from one department 
to another upon suitable trucks, and the machine 
operators have special stands next to their machines 
upon which the boxes stand when discharging or re- 
ceiving stock. Having the stands and the transporta- 
tion trucks of approximately the same hight saves 
time and makes the handling of the boxes from one to 
the other much easier, 


Small finished parts are stored in galvanized iron 
Several styles of boxes have 
been devised for this purpose and different styles of 
racks for holding them, depending upon the require- 
ments of the department. 


boxes in the stockroom. 


Fig. 2 shows on the floor 





Fig. 3.—Racks for Holding Machine Parts in Assembling Room. 


five boxes, illustrating different ways of taking care 
of variable amounts of stock. This illustration also 
shows a traveling step ladder used for placing mate- 
rial in the racks or removing it therefrom. At the 
bottom the step ladder travels on a single track, while 
at the top a wheel rides against an angle screwed to 
the ceiling. 

When assembling macnines the parts are placed in 
galvanized iron boxes with open fronts, as in Fig. 3. 
These boxes, it will be noticed, are carried on trucks 
rolling upon casters, so that the trucks can be run 
alongside machines which are being erected. 

It may be well to mention the fact that the concrete 
floors in this factory have been in use for several 
years, with hundreds of trucks upon wheels or casters 
passing over them. These floors have given perfect 
satisfaction, except that in the main runways the sur- 
face has become slightly roughened in some places and 
some joints or corners broken off to such an extent 
that the joints have had to be repaired. Considering 
the tonnage which has been handled over these floors 
and along the runways, the showing for the concrete 
is remarkable. 

For taking care of bar stock in the different depart- 
ments various styles of racks have been evolved. Fig. 
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Fig. 4.—Adjustable Rack for Bar Stock.—Note Space Occupied 
by Brackets. 





Bar Stock Rack with Fixed Compartments. 


4 shows a rack with cast iron arms clamped to vertical 
columns. These racks have proved very satisfactory, 
but the cast iron arms take up considerable space and 
so limit the number of bars which can be piled in a 
given hight. An improved rack is shown in Fig. 5. 
This is not adjustable, as is the one in Fig. 4, but the 
use of small rounds for the construction of the rack 
makes it possible to utilize more of the space for 
stock. Pipe nipples are used about every second hori- 
zontal rod so as to space the rectangular bars which 
form the vertical divisions. 

The storing of sheet stock is always a difficult 
problem. For certain descriptions, however, the racks 
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shown in- Fig. 6 have been found very convenient. 
These are made up of rectangular bars clamped to- 
gether. One of the advantages of the system is that 
the amount of stock on hand can be quickly determined 
at any time. 

Some of the constructive features of the building 
itself are of interest, as illustrating what can be done 
with concrete. The elevator shafts, Fig. 7, contain no 
wood whatever except the elevator gates. In order to 
provide light in the shafts the panels are made of 
wire glass. This makes a very light and, at the same 
time, fireproof shaft. 

The arrangement of the buildings as parallel shops 
with connecting wings reduces to a minimum transpor- 
tation between the various departments by shortening 
the distance between these departments as much as is 
consistent with other constructive features. The vari- 
ous courts distributed through the group afford ample 
light for all the various departments. 

The mounting of the cupola on the second floor of 





Fig. 6.—Rack for Sheet Stock. 





Fig. 7.—Elevator Inclosed with Reinforced Concrete and 
Wire Giass. 
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the foundry has been entirely successful. Fig. 8 
shows the three cupolas and their arrangement. The 
foundry roof is supported by metal construction, 
though all of the work about the cupolas themselves is 
reinforced concrete. 

An overhead conveyor system is provided for carry- 
ing the iron from the cupolas to the various molding 
floors. In this foundry very little heavy work is done, 
and hence the departure from the ordinary type of 
foundry building, which consists of a heavy work bay 
through the center and light work bays on the sides. 
The center bay through the entire length of the plant 
is devoted principally to light floor work or to the most 
dificult hand and machine work. The side bay op- 
posite the cupolas is given up entirely to machines, 
while the side bay next to the cupolas is divided into 
sections to suit various classes of work. 
sections is occupied by the coreroom. 


One of these 
Others are 


View in Foundry, Showing Cupolas on Second Floor 


Supported on Reinforced Concrete. 


served by light traveling cranes and handle the 
heaviest work turned out. 

By making the light and intricate castings in the 
central bay near the cupola it is possible to pour these 
off with exceedingly hot iron caught direct from the 
cupola spout in hand ladles or bull ladles. The heavy 
ladles carried by the overhead trolley system are in 
most cases used for pouring into bull ladles or hand 
ladles on the molding machine floors or other parts of 
the foundry. On the heavy*Work floors, however, some 
castings are poured direct fromthese heavy ladles 

et 

The Inter-Ocean Steel Compamy Ready for Busi- 
ness.—The Inter-Ocean Steel Company, 217 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, announces that its plant at Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl., will be ready about.April 1 to pro- 
duce locomotive and car wheel tires, roll shells, die 
rings for ore crushing machinery, forged and rolled 
weldless steel flanges for use on high pressure steam 
and water pipe lines, and other rolled rings. The 
chief engineer of this company, Julian Kennedy, of 
worldwide reputation as a-tire mill expert, has de- 
signed’a plant which is claimed to be more suitable for 
the purpose intended than any other plant in existence. 
To meet growing requirements in this direction the 
company’s imills have been designed to roll, in addition 
to the ustial small sizes, tires, rings and flanges of con- 
siderably larger diameters and greater widths and see- 
tions than any other tire mills in the world. The of- 
ficers of this company are as follows: W. L. Jacoby, 
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president; F. R. Coates, vice-president; W. V. D. 


Wright, treasurer; C. C. Warren, secretary. 
a 


The Barr Single Spindle Tool Makers’ Drill. 


The demand by tool makers for a heavier type of 
sensitive drill than the usual one has become so frequent 
that the single spindle upright drill shown in the ac- 
companying illustration has been built by H. G. Barr, 
Worcester, Mass. It is known as the No. 7 drill and 
in general appearance resembles the other types. built 
by its maker. Like the No. 5 drill, an illustrated de- 
scription of which was printed in The Iron Age Feb- 


The No. 7 Single Spindle Tco!lmakers’ Drill Built by H. G. Barr, 
Mass. 


Worcester, 
ruary 7, 1907, this drill will under ordinary working 
conditions drill holes up to 3% in. in diameter. 

The drill has a 1-in. spindle 35 in. long, with a No. 
2 Morse taper, and the customary ball bearing thrust 
collar at the lower end of the quill. It has a vertical 
feeding movement of 5% in. and the head as well as 
the table is adjustable vertically on the column to suit 
the dimensions cf the work. The feed is through a 
steel rack and pinion self-fastening lever, thus elimi- 
nating all set or. thumb screws. 

Two work tables are provided with the machine; 
the Square one, measuring 13x14 in., swings around 
the column and can be tilted to anv angle. A taper dowel 
pin is employed to hold it in the horizontal position. 
The round table is 12 in. in diameter and can be re- 
moved from the supporting bracket to permit the use 
of cup and crotch centers. For securing these tables 
in any desired position both are provided with binders. 

The drive is through a belt from the cone pulley at 
the base of the column over the idlers to the driving 
pulley on the spindle. For tightening the belt the 
maker’s standard form of. belt tightener is used. 
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Improved Dayton Grinding Machines. 


Some changes have recently been made by the 
Miami Valley Machine Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
in its plain cutter and reamer grinder and the No. 1 
universal cutter and tool grinder, which are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. These improvements 
have to do with the feeding of the work and the ad- 
justment of the grinding wheels. 

The crank handle in front of the tables of both 
machines operates a pinion that engages with a rack 
on the bottom of the table. This gives a more even 
and steadier feed than the hand lever attached to the 
end of the table, which was formerly employed for this 
work, and is also much more convenient, as it can be 


A Plain Cutter and Reamer Grinder Made by the Miami 
Valley Machine Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





The No. 1 


Davton Universal Cutter and Tool Grinder. 
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operated by either hand, The tables of both machines 
are arranged to swivel for grinding tapers and are 
graduated at one end. 

On both machines the emery wheel head also swiv- 
els instead of the body of the machines, which gives a 
quick adjustment. Floor space is often an item of con- 
sideration-in shops and this arrangement reduces the 
amount required by permitting the machines to be 
placed close to the wall or other machines. Phosphor 
bronze bushings are employed on all the bearings. 
They are equipped with devices to compensate for wear 
and are also protected from the entrance of dust by 
felt washers, revolving inside the dust ring caps. 

The machines are so designed that a vertical ad- 
justment is required only when backing off taper 





Fig. 3.—The Special Adjusting Ring on the Base of the Wheel 
Head, Used When Backing Off Taper Reamers. 
reamers. The adjusting ring on the base of the wheel 


head, shown in Fig. 3, provides for this adjustment, 
which is sufficient for any size of reamers not ex- 
ceeding the capacity of the machines and is quickly 
made. 

On the No. 1 machine the internal grinding attach- 
ment is always intact and swivels on the wheel base. 
It is quickly set up for use by swiveling the wheel head 
to the rear and placing the supporting arm in position. 
A cross belt is employed to drive the wheel head and 
does not need to be changed when the internal grind- 
ing attachment is used: 

The plain cutter-and reamer grinder illustrated in 
Fig. 1 will handle work not exceeding 8 in. in diame- 
ter and 20 in. long, and by the use of a special attach- 
ment to hold them clear of the table, angle or straight 
milling cutters of twice that diameter can be ground. 
The universal grinder shown in Fig. 2 can 


- 


accommo- 
date pieces as large as 16 in. long and 8 in. in diameter 
and 16-in. angle or straight milling cutters. The in- 
ternal grinding attachment will handle work 6 in, in 
diameter and 4 in. long. Formed cutter centers 11 in, 
long and 5 in. in diameter can be ground on this ma- 
chine. The tables of both grinders are arranged to 
swivel so as to cut tapers of 4 in. per foot and the 
weights are 400 and 500 lb., respectively. 


Om 


Jamestown, N. Y., is arranging to celebrate its cen- 
tennial. A week will be devoted to this purpose, be- 
ginning August 29 and ending September 4 of the pres- 
ent year. In view of the prominence of the city in the 
metal, furniture and textile industries, a movement is 
under way to place emphasis upon those features in the 
life of the community. It is expected there will be a 
parade of floats showing the development of these 
trades in Jamestown during the past 100 years. The 
Mayor has named a number of representative citizens 
to act as the Jamestown Centennial Committee, and 
Frank E. Wallace has been designated as executive 
secretary, with offices in the Gokey Building, James- 
town, N. Y. The committee is preparing descriptive 
matter dealing both with the plans for the centennial 
and industrial features of Jamestown. 
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Electric Lighting for Industrial Plants.* 


BY GEO. H. STICKNEY.’ 


The problems of industrial illumination include the 
lighting of yards, elevators, stairways and 
other accessories, but it is the purpose of this paper 
to treat principally of artificial illumination for the 
actual processes of manufacture. Electric light is 
being adopted generally as the standard of the best 


offices, 


practice, furnishing the safest, most convenient and 

usually the most economical illuminant available; 

therefore this paper will treat of electric lighting only. 
Value of Good Artificial Illumination. 

All industrial processes are subjected to a close 
cost scrutiny. Pressure is placed wherever it seems pos- 
sible to reduce cost. The lighting bill, holding as it 
does an indirect relation to the resulting product, is 
often discriminated against. Although it is seldom 
practicable to estimate accurately the relative values of 
different degrees of illumination, it is well known that 
an average workman can do more work and better 
work with an illumination of suitable intensity than 
with a weaker light. Figures have been published 
which show the relative rate of production by daylight 
and by artificial light in particular installations. In 
every case the superiority of daylight has been start- 
lingly demonstrated. Unquestionably in the majority 
of manufacturing plants to-day raising the standard 
of illumination would justify its cost, in the improved 
quantity and quality of production. Many factories 
are operating by old and inefficient methods, where the 
use of modern apparatus and methods would actually 
show a reduced operating cost with improved illumina- 
tion. 

In revising the lighting of plants to take advantage 
of new developments, the manufacturers in a number 
of instances have expressed surprise at the marked im- 
provement in production due to the better illumination. 


The Workman, 

The operative is an important factor for consider- 
ation in any lighting proposition. Since the light is 
provided primarily for his use, in order that he may 
perform his work advantageously, it follows that it 
should be suited to his needs. To be satisfactory the 
illumination should enable the workman to perform 
his work quickly and well, without excessive eye strain. 
The illumination can increase his efficiency by making 
him at ease with his surroundings, or it can render 
him dissatisfied. 

It is seldom practicable to equal daylight, and there- 
fore it is usually advantageous to call as little attention 
as possible to the artificial lighting. One of the serious 
objections to placing a small portable light under the 
control of the workman is that he is inclined to experi- 
ment with it, not only wasting his time, but often plac- 
ing the light so as to produce a glare in the eyes of his 
fellow workman or himself. Such an arrangement is 
soon followed by eye strain, and the workman feels 
a desire for more light. An increased light only makes 
matters worse, and at the same time calls for a higher 
current consumption. We have revised such installa- 
tions when it was possible, cutting current consumption 
in two, by going to general illumination and still pro- 
viding ample working illumination. 

Such a change is usually resisted at first by the 
workman, partly because the strained conditions of the 
eye makes it require more light for clear vision and 
partly because he thinks an inherent right is being 
taken from him. If the change can be made diplomat- 
ically, perhaps providing additional intensity for the 
first few days. it is not unusual that a considerable 
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reduction can be made, and at the same time a light 
furnished which is really better for the employee. In 
making such a change the operator should understand 
that the new system is an accepted success elsewhere. 
If it is treated as an experiment and the workman’s 
opinion asked, he is apt to become overcritical. 

The Building. 


The lighting system in any building or room should 
be arranged so as to fit the conditions. Likewise the 
building should conform as far as possible to the re- 
quirements of good lighting. The finish of a room 
affects the efficiency of a lighting installation consid- 
erably. A dark finish is rich and pleasing to the eye, 
but in a workroom it is often extravagant. Whitening 
the walls, pillars and ceilings of a room will produce a 
remarkable increase in the effectiveness of the light. 

A high-studded room somethimes requires more 
power to light than a lower room, but it permits the use 
of larger units with wider spacing. This is desirable 
from an installation and maintenance standpoint. It 
is common practice to space lamps one and one-half to 
two times as far apart as the hight above the work. 

Especially in large rooms the use of low glaring 
lights should be carefully avoided, as the lamps 
brought together by perspective are distressing to the 
The higher the lamps are hung the less the neces- 
sary precaution to avoid glare. Modern factory build- 
ings have as large window areas as possible. While 
this construction increases the effectiveness of day- 
light, it requires a higher intensity of artificial illu- 
This is partly because operators accustomed 


eye. 


mination. 
to strong day illumination require relatively strong 
artificial illumination, and partly because of the loss 
of the artificial light through windows. Where the 
conditions permit the use of white curtains, much light 
can be reflected back and retained in the room. 

It is well in arranging lamps in a room to favor 
those parts which have the best daylight, because in 
arranging the work the processes requiring the most 
light are located near windows. 

General Local Illumination 

There are two principal ways of lighting a room; 
namely, by local illumination and by general illumina- 
tion. Where the former method is followed, a small 
lighting unit is placed at each point where particular 
illumination is required, the remaining parts of the 
room depending on stray light or a low general illu- 
mination. For general illumination, the room or sec- 
tion is lighted by systematically placed units so ar- 
ranged that all parts receive approximately the same 
illumination. Relatively large lighting units are used, 
depending in size upon the dimensions of the room and 
degree of illumination required. 

With general illumination the arrangement of 
lamps, being independent of the detail location of ma- 
chinery, does not require change with rearrangement 
of the work. General illumination away with 
temporary construction and unsightly drop cords and 
the accompanying high depreciation, and in many cases 
fire risk. : 

The use of drop cords among stock shelves is espe- 
cially to be deprecated, on account of the tendency to 
put the lamp down where there is danger of causing fire. 
With properly labeled shelves, a permanently installed 
lamp above the aisle will provide necessary illumina- 
tion. When it is necessary to look under the shelves, a 
hand mirror can be used. 

When lighting processes in an open room, general 
illumination can be used economically where work is 
concentrated; but where there are just a few widely 
separated points that require light the method of local 
illumination will be the cheaper. The choice between 
the two methods often depends upon the process. Gen- 
eral illumination gives a softer and better diffused 
light, but will not furnish light in a deep boring as 
readily as a specially placed local lamp. General illu- 
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mination permits the use of the most efficient illumi- 
nants, with least wiring and maintenance expense. 


Problems in Lighting Shop Processes, 


In order that a process may be properly illuminated 
it is necessary that it should be understood by the illu- 
minating engineer. He must know how the light is to 
be used, in order to determine intelligently the most 
desirable intensity, degree of diffusion, direction and 
color of light. 

In a textile mill, for example, the weave room is 
more exacting in lighting requirements than the spin- 
ning or carding rooms. Colored goods require more 
light than white goods. Different types of looms have 
different requirements as to direction of light. In high 
grade work, where there is shading of colors, white 
light is demanded. 

A very exacting problem in color lighting was for 
the process of shading of buttons in a large button fac- 
tory. The manufacturer, who had built up his reputa- 
tion on careful workmanship, was sorting buttons in 
from 14 to 17 shades, when the ordinary observer 
could readily detect only five or six different shades. 
After experimenting with various so-called white 
lights, he had practically given up the possibility of 
illuminating this process by artificial light. With high 
amperage direct current are lamps, equipped with in- 
verted diffusers and large opal outer globes, specially 
placed over the work table, satisfactory results were 
finally obtained. The problem was complicated by the 
glossy surfaces of some styles of buttons, which de- 
manded extreme diffusion and rifted surfaces of other 
buttons which demanded suitably directed light. 

An interesting intensity problem was presented by 
a leading rifle manufacturer, who was unable to obtain 
suitable artificial illumination on the targets of a 220- 
yd. testing range. Measurements showed that the 
marksman required 25 to 30 foot-candles for satisfac- 
tory work. Daylight intensities were running as high 
as 60 or 70 foot-candles, but the artificial illuminants 
as installed were giving only about 6 or 8 foot-candles. 
An equipment which gave about 30 foot-candles was 
installed and gave immediate satisfaction. Later they 
decided to eliminate daylight altogether, as the steadier 
artificial light gave more uniform results. 

In machine shops general illumination can ordi- 
narily be used to good advantage, although some spe- 
cial operations require local lighting. Such local light- 
ing is sometimes provided by loaning extension lamps 
to the workmen on check, after the practice followed 
with tools. This practice is often used for automatic 
machinery, where special light is required for setting 
up, though a low general illumination is suitable for 
regular operation. Ordinary machine shop work re- 
quires about 3 foot-candles, though for rough work 
1 foot-candle is often satisfactory, while for fine work 
6 or more foot-candles may be required. 

The presence of many overhead belts makes the 
elimination of shadows with general illumination more 
difficult, and also is apt to be destructive to drop lights. 
Modern shops use as few overhead belts as practicable. 

In a large clothing factory recently completed re- 
markably satisfactory results are being obtained by 
general illumination from tungsten economy diffusers. 
This suited all processes, the number and size of lamps 
in each diffuser being varied to meet the intensity re- 
quirements of the different departments. Some diffi- 
culty was found in seeing the seam at the middle point 
of a sewing machine when working on black cloth. 
This ordinarily would require a local lamp. Prelimi- 
nary experiments with a local reflector for casting a 
special beam of light at this middle point indicate that 
this form of local lighting can be satisfactorily applied. 

In drafting rooms at least 6 foot-candles should be 
provided on the drawing board. The selection between 
general and local illumination depends upon arrange- 
ment of the room and other conditions. Where local 
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lighting is used lamps should be shaded to cut off glare, 
and if possible located out of the draftsman’s reach 
over the table a little to his left. 

Circuits, 

The circuits for feeding factory lighting are usually 
determined by the central station current available or 
the requirements of the electric motors in the plant. 
Either direct or alternating current can be used to 
equally good advantage for lighting, except that arc 
lamps do not give a steady light on 25-cycle circuits. 
Wherever possible the voltage of the lighting circuit 
should be between 100 and 125, as the most efficient 
lamps are more readily applied to these voltages. A 
220-volt three-wire circuit is commonly used to good 
advantage. 

Where motor service is intermittent, affecting the 
voltage regulation ot a local circuit, it is desirable to 
separate the lighting and power circuits as far as pos- 
sible. In some of the largest textile mills in New Eng- 
land, where the supply is alternating current, the gen- 
eral illumination is provided by means of series direct 
current are lamps. This furnishes a white light with 
remarkable economy of current consumption and main- 
tenance. Series circuits in general, however, should be 
avoided except when they can be safeguarded. 

Careful study is usually warranted in dividing up 
circuits and locating switches to accommodate require- 
ments of particular processes. 

Lamps, 


The lamps available for industrial illumination may 
be considered under two classes; namely, incandescent 
and are lamps. The principal types are as follows: 
Incandescent—Carbon, glower, tantalum, tungsten; 
arc—enclosed’ carbon, intensified carbon, mercury, 
luminous magnetites, flame carbon. 

None of these lamps is suitable for all conditions 
of lighting. It is often desirable to use several types 
in different parts of the same plant. Incandescent 
lamps are usually made up as small units, but may be 
combined or grouped so as to form larger units. The 
carbon incandescent lamp has a high specific consump- 
tion and is economical only with very low price of 
power or in small portable units. As it will stand 
rougher handling than any of the other forms, the car- 
bon lamp is‘ ordinarly used with extension cords. 

Tantalum lamps are’ finding a considerable use in 
manufacturing plants, especially where direct current 
is available. The tungsten lamp has practically revo- 
lutionized commercial lighting and is now being ex- 
tensively adopted in industrial lighting, especially in 
textile mills. It is by far the most efficient of the in- 
candescent class, and while the maintenance seems high 
in some cases, it is being rapidly reduced with the 
progress of development. Where lamps are protected 
from excessive vibration or shock, the tungsten is giv- 
ing an exceedingly long burning life. In choosing be- 
tween tungsten and tantalum, the cost of current and 
the size of unit desired are usually determining factors. 
Tungsten lamps are used singly or in groups with 
metal diffusers or prism glass reflectors. Where there 
is considerable building vibration, they are provided 
with spring suspensions. In equipping and arranging 
lamps thought should be given to determining where 
the light is wanted and what degree of diffusion is re- 
quired. Where there are dark ceilings, all upward 
light is wasted as far as lighting the process is con- 
cerned. 

Enclosed carbon arcs, both direct and alternating 
current, are used to a large extent in industrial light- 
ing. They are efficient as large units and have a very 
low maintenance cost. For the higher grades of light- 
ing they are often equipped with diffusers to soften the 
light and direct it downward at desirable angles. 

The intensified enclosed arc lamp is now available 
for direct current multiple circuits. It is more efficient 
than the corresponding capacity of the enclosed arc 
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lamp. This lamp and the high current enclosed arc 
lamp are superior to all others for color selection. 

The flaming arc lamp, using the so-called yellow 
carbons, after several years’ use principally as an ad- 
vertising light, is now being used to a considerable ex- 
tent for the lighting of foundries, machine shops, &c., 
where the rooms are high and where it is desirable to 
hang lamps above the crane. 

The characteristic distribution of this lamp as now 
built is particularly adapted to high buildings, since the 
maximum light is thrown directly downward. The 
light is very powerful and suited for lighting large 
areas when hung high. When placed too low the light 
would be glaring and inefficiently distributed. 

Lines of Further Improvement. 

The remarkable developments of the last few years 
and the remoteness of ideal efficiency give promise of 
further development 5 
and improvement in il- 


luminants. The im- 
portance of these de- 
velopments in cheap- 


ening and at the same 


time improving the 
artificial illumination 


of industrial processes 
behooves the manufac- 
turer to keep abreast 
of the times. It 
should be borne in 
mind that the first cost 
of almost every type 
of electric lamp is rel- 
atively small, as com- 
pared with the cost of 
a year’s operation, so 
that the user can af- 
ford to take advantage 
of the developments, 
even to the extent of 
throwing out his old 
lamps and putting in 
new ones at reasonable 
intervals. 

An estimate recently 
made in store lighting 
showed that by capi- 
talizing the saving of 
the next seven 
the storekeeper could 
afford to throw away 
his present lamps and 
install a more modern type, even if he had to pay about 
ten times the market price for the new lamps. There 
are many similar conditions existing in the field o* in- 
dustrial illumination. 
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A Transition from Selling Smokeless Furnaces to 





Automobiles.—A. H. Charles Dalley, who has been 
connected the past four years with the Murphy Iron 
Works, Detroit, Mich., as district sales manager, with 


offices in the Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and 
the Citizens’ Building, Cleveland, has resigned 

eitect \pril E; 
the Electric Carriage & Battery Company and have con 
tracted with the Rauch & Lang Carria; 
Cleveland, Ohio, to handle the latter’s electric car in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and northern Wis 
Mr. Dalley has been elected vice-president and 


, to take 


He and several associates have organized 


e Company, 


y 
s 


consin. 
associate manager of the new company, which is now 
Harman 
place, Minneapolis, which will have a capacity of 100 
electrics in storage at a time. The company will not 
only handle electric carriages, but an electric truck, as 
soon as one is found which will be considered satisfac- 
tory for the trade in that territory. 


building a garage, 66x 165 ft., two floors, on 
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New Star Lathe Attachments. 


The Seneca Falls Mig. Company, 255 Water street, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket the three new attachments shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. By the use of these attachments 
which are an automatic draw-in chuck and rod feed, 
an automatic turret attachment and a double tool block, 
the 9 and 11 in. Star lathes of this manufacturer are 
converted into hand screw machines, capable of turn- 
ing out large quantities of small duplicate pieces rap- 
idly. 

The bar of stock can be fed and chucked without 
stopping the machine when the draw-in chuck and 
automatic rod feed are employed. A simple movement 
of the hand lever to one side or the other operates the 
device, and it is stated facilitates rapid production 





Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., as Now 
Automatie Draw-In 


by the Seneca Falls Mfg 


Chuck and Rod Feed 


more than any similar lathe attachment. To feed in 
the stock the lever is first moved to the left. This re- 
leases the split collet or chuck and moves the feed fin- 
gers back a distance equal to the predetermined length 
of feed. Moving the lever in the opposite direction 
causes the feed fingers to grip the rod and push it for- 
ward and then closes the split collet and holds the bar 
fast until the operation is completed. 

A hand 


on the bed, and 


lever automatic turret head 
the lever draws the slide away 


from the work, the head automatically revolves. It 


operates the 
when 


has an adjustable stop, and the sides of the hexagonal 
turret are finished square with the ways of the lathe 
bed. If it 1s desired to drill and tap the face for fas- 
tening special tools in place, this can be easily done. 
When machining long pieces it is often advantageous 
to be able to pass the stock through the turret head, 
and in this attachment a hole through the head is pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

The double tool block or cutting-off and forming 
slide is attached to the cross slide, and can be easily 
substituted for the compound or the plain rest. When 
this attachment is used in connection with the other 
two, a complete hand screw machine is provided as 
well as a screw cutting engine lathe. 
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A Whitcomb-Blaisdell Lathe Improvement. 


The geared head with improved friction clutch 
mechanism shown in the line drawing is the improved 
type which the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has embodied in its single 
pulley drive all geared friction head engine lathe, 
which was described in The Iron Age, December 30, 
1909. The machine remains essentially unchanged, ex- 
cept for this refinement of the clutch design. In this 
the principle is the same, but a hardened steel ball 
replaces the cam block for engaging the friction in the 
upper series of four changes. The two clutches on 
the lathe spindle are as in the original design, except 
in minor details. 

The new clutch consists of the case a keyed to the 
hollow spindle b, and the friction ring c carried by its 
gear. The friction ring is expanded against its case 
by a toggle mechanism consisting of the cam lever g 
and the link e, mounted between the pins d and f, 
fixed in its ends. The center of the lever g is formed 
in the shape of an internal cam at fA and is actuated 
by the hardened steel ball i, which is made to rise 
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The Occluded Gases in Coal. 


The Engineering Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., has issued Bulletin No. 32 en- 
titled “ The Occluded Gases in Coal.” This embodies 
the results of researches made by S. W. Parr, profes- 
sor of applied chemistry at the university, and Perry 
Barker, research assistant in that department, to deter- 
mine the effect of exposing coal to atmospheric action 
with reference to the gases normally contained by it 
in the mine. The station is making an investigation 
of the deterioration, spontaneous combustion and 
weathering of coal, of which the researches made by 
the authors form a part. 

The results of these experiments tend to show 
among other things that coal possesses a great appe- 
tite for oxygen and a small sample placed in a large 
air-tight jar will speedily absorb the oxygen from the 
air; the avidity of the coal for oxygen is not appre- 
ciably lessened by repeating this process a number of 
times. Another result is that freshly mined coal will 
yield an appreciable percentage of combustible hydro- 
carbons when placed in a vacuum, but that exposure 





Details of the Improved Clutch Mechanism in the Geared-Head Lathe Built by the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, 
Worcester, Mass, 


above or sink below the surface of the hollow shaft b, 
in which it is carried. The rod k is milled to form a 
cam surface at j, which, upon the movement of the rod 
lengthwise, pushes the steel ball above the surface of 
the shaft and holds it positively in that position against 
a hardened steel pin seat until the clutch is disengaged. 
The ball in this position, with the revolution of the 
shaft, moves the lever g so as to straighten the toggle 
and expand the ring. The parts are so proportioned 
that the friction developed will carry the load, what- 
ever that may be. 

The clutch embodies the positive feature in the 
application of its friction. It adjusts itself automati- 
cally to the load. Its action is the same when the 
lathe is reversed in thread cutting, backing out taps, 
and in similar work. The rod k is controlled in slid- 
ing within its shaft by a crank handle at the front 
of the head, through intermediate mechanism to the 
shaft J, the pinion on the end of which engages the 
sleeve rack m. A pointer at the handle indicates to 
the operator the position for each speed. In the draw- 
ing a cam is seen engaging the ball of the clutch | in 
the first position. 


to ordinary atmospheric conditions checks this evolu- 
tion and submergence in water almost entirely sup- 
presses it. Finely divided coal is more active in these 
processes than the coarser grades. From the results 
of these experiments, it is stated that some of the 
causes underlying the heating and spontaneous com- 
bustion of coal when placed in storage bins have been 
determined. 
oxcnenspiiiliailiennliaiia 

Vice-President Sherman has appointed as the select 
committee of the United States Senate to investigate 
the increased cost of living Senators Lodge, Gallinger, 
McCumber, Smoot, Crawford, Simmons and Clarke 
(of Arkansas). Chairman Lodge declares that the 
investigation will be thorough, and that if the tariff is 
responsible for increased cost of necessaries the com- 
mittee will not hesitate to bring out all the facts. 


On February 18 the main offices of the Phillips 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company were removed from 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to Weirton, Hancock County, W. 
Va., the company’s new tin plate plant being located 
at the latter place. 
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Testing Work of German Government 
Engineers. 


BY DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE. 


The annual report was issued recently of the most 
important testing station of Germany, if not of Europe. 
This station (Gross Lichterfeld) is part of the Tech- 
nische Hochschule of Berlin. The report covers the 
work for the year ending in April, 1909. The preface 
describes the purposes of the institution, from which it 
appears that not only are regular commercial tests 
made on materials and built-up members, but methods 
are investigated, machines improved and instruments 
devised and perfected in the public interest. The off- 
cials of the institute also serve as umpires in cases of 
dispute on materials of construction. There are six 
divisions as follows: For metals, for building mate- 
rials, for paper and textiles; then for the study of 
metallography, for general chemistry and, finally for 
the testing of oils, fats, &c. 

Whenever any question is submitted to the institute 
the inquiry is conducted as rapidly as possible, an opin- 
ion given and any further investigation that may sug- 
gest itself is undertaken for the benefit of the State. 
Reports for individuals are strictly confidential. 

The size of the institution may be judged from its 
personnel, 218 being the sum total of employees. The 
closest possible touch is kept with actual works condi- 
tions, and the officers are constantly meeting individual 
manufacturers, committees of associations and assist- 
ing in every way in the drafting of specifications and 
the like. For instance, at the solicitation of five asso- 
ciations interested in textile matters the institution has 
undertaken an investigation which is to lay a founda- 
tion for standard methods of testing the products of 
the silk mill. Rubbers are under investigation, to the 
dissatisfaction of a number of interested manufactur- 
ers, but for the benefit of the public. In the large list 
of mechanical installations of the institution we note 
no less than 99 testing machines of various kinds and 
capacities. A large technical library is available. 

In glancing through the detailed report of the work 
accomplished, apart from ordinary testing, there may 
be noted the calibration of the testing machines of a 
number of industrial establishments, as well as the 
finer instruments used in connection with them. The 
study of a special cement testing machine, investigation 
of extensometers, the study of timber with reference 
to the forest conditions, the study of iron-chrome- 
nickel alloys, are some further items. 


Tests of Structural Steel. 


At the request of the German Society of Bridge 
and Structural Works and at its expense a series of 
tests is being carried out, under a commission com- 
posed of members of the society and Government rep- 
resentatives, which will cover the following: Stability 
of riveted joints of various types; the weakening effect 
due to the reduction of sectional area for riveting pur- 
poses; tests with completed bridge and building mem- 
bers to study the behavior of rigid rods under an 
eccentric pull; the buckling of compression pieces with 
various web systems; the lateral stiffness of the upper 
member in open top bridges and cranes, &c.; tests in 
connection with the bending away of angle legs for 
purposes of connecting up pieces; studies on the de- 
tailing of girders and connecting points; effect of wind 
pressure on built-up structures, as well as the value 
and durability of protective coatings. . 

In a preliminary way the subjects of riveting meth- 
ods, the rivet head, the surfaces to be joined—whether 
rough, scratch brushed, etched and oiled, or with an 
additional coat of red lead—have been taken up. A 
new testing machine with 6,000,000 lb. capacity is being 
considered by the association in question, to make the 
necessary tests requiring unusually large loads. 
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A number of tests have been made with axles that 
failed, both in railroad service and in automobile acci- 
dents. Similarly investigations are made of shafting 
that was overloaded, engine cylinders that broke and 
roofs that caved in. Tensile tests were carried out 
under varying temperature conditions, the test pieces 
being enclosed in vessels filled with solutions which 
could be brought to 10 degrees below zero, by means 
of liquid carbonic acid. Furthermore, similar tests 
were made under temperatures above the ordinary. 
The investigation of the cutting power of files and 
their durability is now being carried out. Carriage 
springs, spiral pipe, fittings, air receivers, gear wheels, 
boiler tubing, matrices for making type, reinforced 
concrete columns and complete stairways, all came in 
for thorough investigation. 


Steel Problems Solved by the Microscope, 


We pass ovér the purely building material and tex- 
tile work, and call attention to the fact that in the 
metallographic division 108 problems were presented 
for solution during the year. Among these may be 
mentioned the following: To what extent is it possible 
to remove the damaging conditions at a welded joint 
made by the autogenous flame? The effect of locai 
segregation in boiler plate. The effect of oxidation 
as either found originally in the material or imparted 
through subsequent working. Brittleness in materials 
and how to overcome it. Corrosion in iron and steel. 
Tungsten-chrome steels. The conductivity of refrac- 
tory materials, &c. 

Evidently there are other troubles which come to 
the institution for adjudication. In a number of cases 
purchasers who had ordered wrought iron were found 
to have received steel, and vice versa. Instead of steel, 
gray iron castings had been shipped, and instead of 
wrought iron forgings malleable castings were fur- 
nished. Electrical steel had substituted for it the 
ordinary material. In this case the microscope quickly 
showed up the matter, as electrically made steel has 
no slag enclosures, whereas all other steels have. 

The decomposition of some very high percentage 
nickel steels gave rise to an investigation in that direc- 
tion. Sheet aluminum was also studied in comparison 
with sheet nickel to the advantage of the latter. 

The investigations along the line of general chem- 
istry and the testing of oils, grease, &c., conclude the 
memoranda. Then follow the tables and a long list 
of titles of papers and reports prepared by the staff of 
the institution. 

The report as a whole shows what wonderful capa- 
bilities a testing institution properly backed by the 
Government can unfold, and how valuable for a coun- 
try’s industry it can be made to become. Our own 
Government could well afford to take an example from 
this great German institution and increase its own 
small efforts in this direction. The running cost of 
this German institution, by the-way, is in a great meas- 
ure met by the fees received. In that country the 
various associations of an industrial nature spend 
large sums annually for investigation purposes, even 
prizes of considerable value being held out for public 
competition where urgent or important results are 
wanted. This country has not got on. that far, such 
work being left to individual and gratuitous effort. 
Hence the great necessity of governmental initiative. 


8 


The bill introduced by Senator Beveridge of In- 
diana “to establish the United States Court of Patent 
Appeals” has been favorably reported to the United 
States Senate. It creates a court to be composed of a 
chief justice and four associate justices. The bill pro- 
vides for an annual term of the court in Washington 
beginning on the second Monday of October, with 
adjournment from time to time as the court shall 
order. 


™~ 
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New Wells Lathes for Schools and 
Shops. 


Some new model wood turning and speed lathes 
recently brought out by the F. E. Wells & Son Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. While these lathes are primarily in- 
tended for use in the shops of manual training schools, 
they are equally well adapted for manufacturing re- 
quirements, and the novel driving arrangements are 
especially advantageous where a number of lathes are 
to be operated and the space overhead is limited. 

The under drive for a row of lathes which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 does away with all the overhead belt- 
ing except the one belt required to drive each row of 
lathes. The hand lever at the end of each lathe op- 
erates a friction clutch inside the large cone pulley on 
the main shaft to start and stop the lathe. The opera- 
tion of throwing the clutch out of engagement also 
applies a brake on the cone pulley to stop the lathe. 
To eliminate the danger of the operator’s clothing be- 
coming caught, projecting shields or guards are pro- 





Fig. 1 Under-Driven Lathes Built by the F. E. Wells & Son Company, 





Fig. 2. 


vided for both the shaft and the pulleys. This method 
of driving can be used even if the lathes are not in an 
exactly straight line, as the couplings used between 
them are flexible. The operating mechanism of the 
clutch is shown in the illustration. To insure the 
noiseless operation of the lathes at all speeds, hard 
wood bushings are set in the coupling flanges. 

The overhead friction clutch drive, shown in Fig. 
2, is another that reduces the amount of belting em- 
ployed. It eliminates the countershaft, or rather com- 
bines it with the main shaft, so that only half the usual 
number of belts is required; there is less obstruction 
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A Row of Wells Lathes Driven Directly from a Single Overhead Shaft. 
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Fig. 3.—-\ New Wells Lathe with Motor Headstock. 
of the light and less transmission 
equipment to be kept oiled and ad- 
justed. The clutch used with this 
drive is the same as that employed 
in the under drive and is simply 
an expanding ring. 

A new motor driven direct con- 
nected lathe with the motor incor- 
porated in the headstock is illus- 





Fig. 4.—The Tapered Bronze Ring-Oiling 
Box Used on All Wells Lathes, 


trated in Fig. 3. The motor is of 
variable speed type, and has the 
armature shaft extended on one 
side to form the lathe spindle. 
This extension is threaded on the 
outside for attaching face plates, 
screw chucks, &c., and the interior 
is bored out for a No. 2 Morse 
taper and a ¥%-in. hole extends en- 
tirely through the spindle for 
knocking out centers, &c. The 
starting box shown on the front 
of the lathe provides all the changes of speed required 
for the different classes of work done. 

These new models in common with all the lathes 
now built by this company are equipped with a new 
type of taper bronze ring oiling box shown in Fig. 4. 
This box is made with a taper on the outside, and is 
split in one place, with a collar on each end for adjust- 
ment. The headstock is provided with a taper recess 
to receive the box, and when the latter is drawn into 
place by the check nuts, it adjusts itself to a perfect 
fit on the spindle. This, it is stated, is something that 
cannot be done with the ordinary half box when it is 
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filed off for adjusting to take up wear. The head- 
stock contains an oil chamber from which a constant 
supply of lubricant is fed to the spindle by the ring 
oiler. 
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German Practice in Autogenous 
Welding. 


In Stahl und Eisen, No. 46, 1909, details are given of 
the German method of welding by the autogenous flame, 
as carried out by Schultz-Knaudt Company in Essen. 
The object of the article is to meet the criticisms that 
have been directed against this class of work and to 
explain its merits. 

The above mentioned firm used the older water gas 
welding method as early as the eighties of the last cen- 
tury, and has retained it to the present day as best 
adapted for closing longitudinal seams in pipe properly 
and cheaply. For a number of years tests have been 
made on welding up smaller articles, patching up defec- 
tive places, &c., by the old method, and for this class 
of work the change to the autogenous method has only 
been made on account of the added advantage of being 
able to thicken up the seam with metal, and thus prevent 
subsequent failure at that point. Attention must of 
course be paid to the details of the process. The acety- 
lene gas must be free from lime dust and impurities. 
The size of the burner must be commensurate with the 
thickness of the work to be treated, otherwise an excess 
of oxygen is apt to be present. The metal added in the 
welding must be at least as good as the article itself, 
and should not be allowed to drop into place until the 
edges of the joint have been properly fused. 

The main considerations, however, are the constant 
hammering of the added material into the joint while 
the process is being carried out, and the final annealing 
of the piece to remove the strains produced. Wherever 
possible the sheets to be welded together should be 
treated on both sides. If done as above this method 
of welding is superior to the water gas process in that 
the latter always leaves the joint a little thinner than 
the sheet, and hence weaker, whereas the autogenous 
weld is thicker than the sheet and hence more durable. 

In studying the testing of coupons cut out of sheets 
welded up by the water gas process and the autogenous 
method, consideration should be given to a few condi- 
tions which affect the results. In the case of the water 
gas weld the sheet or plate at the joint is always a little 
thinner than the original material, and hence in prepar- 
ing the test piece this is machined down to the thick- 
ness at the weld and the results calculated on this new 
section instead of the original one. This means an 
added artificial strength to the test piece. In the case 
of the autogenous weld, this being thicker, the weld is 
cut down to the thickness of the sheet or plate, and the 
weld weakened correspondingly. 


Boiler Welding by the Oxy-Acetylene Flame, 


It seemed best, therefore, to conduct tests on welded 
pieces by using them full sized and intact. The com- 
pany in question, being greatly interested in the matter, 
had special cylinders welded up and tested by independ- 
ent experts. <A boiler 4 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. long, 
of steel 0.6 in. thick, was welded up by the acetylene 
oxygen method. Two dished heads were welded on as 
ends, and thus one longitudinal and two circumferential 
welded seams produced. This boiler was subjected to 
hydrostatic pressure in steps up to 1300 lb. per square 
inch. The result was an increase in the central diam- 
eter of 6.3 per cent. From this was calculated the 
strain to which the material was subjected, which was 
found greater than the original strength of the plate 
itself, as tested previous to the welding. boiler 
remained perfectly sound in every respect, and was sub- 
sequently cut up into pieces for separate tests of the 
welded portions. These pieces were straightened while 
red hot. The results of the tests indicate that, as may 
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be supposed, the pieces cut from the longitudinal seam, 
after the extreme load sustained, suffered more heavily 
than the sheet itself, but were still of very great 
strength. Polished sections of the joint show a very 
satisfactory condition in the metal forming it. = 

Another test was made with a pipe about 34 in. in 
diameter and 40 in. long, made of material 0.4 in thick, 
the joint being made with the autogenous process. This 
was first corrugated and then rolled straight again. 
After reheating it was again put through the Morison 
rolls and thus given the severest kind of punishment. 
The joint remained intact in every respect. 


Oxidation or Reduction. 


In regard to the much mooted absorption of oxygen 
from the flame by the metal itself, there is this much to 
be said: The burners of the present day are all ar- 
ranged to use an excess of acetylene, and hence act as 
a reducing medium. Naturally the operator must watch 
his flame, a thing he can easily regulate by the color of 
the central portion. If inattentive, naturally there will 
be burnt patches, but this will occur with any system 
under the same conditions. As a matter of fact, the use 
of the autogenous system is far easier than the others, 
as but a very small spot need be observed at a time. 
For this reason also it is possible to avoid the forma- 
tion of slag pockets. 

In general it may be said that the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained from test pieces, as published broadcast, 
can be traced back to the imperfect methods under 
which these pieces were prepared. 

——__—_.9--o—_——- 
The Bulk Purchase of Panama Scrap. 


Reference was made in The Iron Age of February 
10 to the fact that the United States Government had 
sold to a syndicate the entire accumulation of scrap 
from the original Panama Canal work, including old 
machinery, at $17.20 a net ton, delivered on dock at 
New York. Bids have been received by the Govern- 
ment from time to time on single cargoes of this, 
scrap. At the last opening of such bids, however, the 
statement was made on behalf of the Government that 
the offering of the cargo was due to an error and 
that no award would be made, since this scrap would 
apply on the general contract. There was some delay 
in the closing of the deal, due to the completion of ar- 
rangements for a satisfactory bond. The bid accepted, 
which covers an unknown tonnage, but estimated all 
the way from 60,000 to 100,000 tons, was that of Ros- 
enthal & Weisbaum of San Francisco. This firm is 
reported to be looking for ground for the establish- 
ment of a yard, a New Jersey site being under con- 
sideration. The material ptirchased includes, besides 
mixed iron and steel scrap and machinery, scrap brass, 
copper, &c. It has been the opinion in the trade that 
in view of the price salvage must have been an im- 
portant consideration with the successful bidders. 

saciensoceutliplpentioata 


The Administration’s Injunction Bill.—Representa- 
tive R. O. Moon of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of Laws, has introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill to regulate court in- 
junctions which is regarded as embodying the views 
of the Administration. It provides that no injunction, 
whether interlocutory or permanent, shall be issued 
by any Federal court or judge without previous notice 
and an opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties 
enjoined. But it says further if there appears a proba- 
bility that “immediate and irreparable injury” is 
likely to ensue, the court may issue a temporary re- 
straining order without notice. It is required that 
every such order shall define the injury, state why 
irreparable, and why an order should be granted with- 
out notice, and that such an order shall not extend 
more than seven days from the time the notice is 


served. 
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The Klemm Metal Band Saw. 


For cutting off pieces of metal from rod and bar 


stock and all other work ordinarily done with a power 





A Metal-Cutting Band Saw Made by E. R. Klemm, Chicago, Ill. 


hack saw, the band saw illustrated has been brought 
T 


out by E. R. Klemm, 103 West Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In general appearance this machine re- 
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column the chain is attached to the swinging saw frame 
and pulls the latter forward. The vertical plane of the 
band saw and its wheels is not parallel to the back of 
the table, but is at a slight angle, so that the idle side 
of the saw band clears long pieces of stock that are be- 
ing cut. To accommodate different lengths of saws and 
vary the tension the distance between the centers of 
the band saw wheels can be adjusted. 

The table is large and is equipped with a vise for 
holding practically any shape of stock, flat, round or 
square, securely for cutting off at any desired angle. 
The saw is equipped for a belt drive with tight and 
loose pulleys at one end of the countershaft in the rear 
of the machine, and the power is transmitted through 
a bevel pinion at the opposite end that engages with 
teeth cut at the outer edge of the rear face of the lower 
band saw wheel. To insure the saw cutting squarely 
into the work two rollers are located a short distance 
above the table, one on each side of the band, giving 
it a slight twist above and below the cutting part of 


its travel. 
nt GG enenenres 


The Sturtevant Dust Blowing Set. 


For blowing out dirt and dust. from machinery and 
from around motors, switchboards, shelving and other 
places difficult or dangerous of access, the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., has brought out 
a new portable dust blowing set. The device is elec- 
trically driven and weighs only 55 lb. It is easily 
portable and is adapted for attachment to lighting 
sockets, so that the range of its usefulness in a manu- 
facturing plant or elsewhere is very broad. 

While the blower does not give as high a pressure 
as the large compressed air systems, the larger volume 
of air accomplishes in most cases the same purpose 
without the hard, severe blast. There is an additional 
advantage derived from the larger volume of air in 
the speed with which the work is accomplished. The 
impeller is of a special design and is made of alumi- 
num. The set includes a 12-ft. length of 1%4-in. flex- 
ible reinforced air hose and a I1o0-in. tapered polished 
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Views of the Exterior and Impeller of the Electric Dust Blowing Set Made by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 


sembles a woodworking band saw, but a number of 
nore or less radical changes had to be made in its con- 
struction to adapt it to metal cutting. 

The saw is fed into the work by the movement of 
the frame upon which the band saw wheels are mount- 
ed, about a bearing at its lower end. Gravity acting 
upon a weight which is hidden by the column at the 
right of the saw guide and is suspended from a chain 
at the rear of the machine, operates the feed mechan- 
ism. After passing over the pulleys at the top of this 


aluminum nozzle. A 20-ft. electric light cord is fur- 
nished and in combination with the hose gives a work- 
ing radius of 32 ft. from a lighting socket. 

The set may also be employed for suction cleaning 
where a dust collector is not necessary. For this work 
one end of the hose is attached to the inlet of the fan, 
while the vacuum cleaner tool is fixed at the other. 
The fan will suck the dust through the wheel and 
discharge it at the outlet or through a hose connected 
thereto which is led out of doors. 
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Our Future Growth in Steel Production. 


The increasing consumption of steel in the United 
States and the additional capacity manufacturers must 
provide to care for the coming increase are again mat- 
ters of public comment. A well known steel manufac- 
turer, referring to a prediction he made some years ago 
as to the growth of steel consumption in this country, 
and its practical fulfillment, puts the average increment 
that may be looked for at about 1,000,000 tons a year. 
This would mean an output of 40,000,000 tons of steel 
in the United States by 1925. 
course of iron and steel manufacture in this country 


Prophecy concerning the 


has often gone wrong, but this particular prediction 
cannot be called improbable in view of the marvelous 
story of the statistical tables. 

Just what are the limitations upon the indefinite 
repetition of the performances of the past 20 years it is 
not easy to specify with definiteness. There is a disin- 
clination to accept the conclusions of those who simply 
make a mathematical computation of the matter. They 
assume that a doubling of output every so many years 
in the period since the Civil War, which represents the 
golden age of our industrial expansion, means a similar 
doubling in the future. Naturally, the chief objection 
to the use of such a formula is that it ignores the dif- 
ference between a more finished and an incipient state 
of industrial development. We cannot ignore the fact 
that there has been a vast amount of stocking up in 





steel in the United States—steel for railroads, build- 
ings, bridges, pipe lines, and for other uses in which 
the heavier forms of steel are required. There is also 
the uncertain factor of the rate of population increase. 
The assimilation of foreign masses may not go on at 
the same rate in the next two as in the past two 
decades. 

The actual figures for steel production in the United 
States in the past 15 years show that the advance is by 
a succession of forward and backward plunges, often of 
considerable violence. For example, in 1894 the total 
output of steel ingots and castings was 4,412,032 gross 
tons. It advanced to 6,114,834 tons in 1895, then fell 
back to 5,281,689 tons in 1896, leaped forward to 7,156,- 
957 tons in 1897, to 8,932,857 tons in 1898, and 10,639,- 
857 tons in 1899, which was more than double the out- 
put of only three years previous. There was a slight 
recession after this remarkable advance, and in 1900 
the total was 10,188,329 tons. The next year saw an 


increase of one-third, or to 13,473,595 tons, followed 
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by a more moderate one, giving in 1902 a total of 14,- 
947,259. 
most unusual thing in our steel making history—giv- 


Two years of slight recession followed—a 


ing us 14,534,978 tons in 1903 and 13,859,887 tons in 
1904. 
showing is especially noteworthy for the sharpness of 


For the five years beginning with 1904 the 


the fluctuations. As a matter of interesting compari- 
son we set down with the steel production for that 
period the total production of pig iron and the total 
production of steel making pig iron: 

Pig Iron and Steel Production in the United States, 1904-1909. 

Gross Tons. 
Steel making 
pig iron. 


Steel ingots 


Pig iron. and castings. 


gg SOT Eee Per Ee Cre 16,497,033 11,801,209 13,859,887 
BEES a5 sd shee we oe Sok 22,992,380 16,802,278 20,023,947 
BPO ss oe ccc cedcccdee eee 19,159,692 23,398,136 
Es wR be cae oes 25,781,361 18,946,187 23,362,594 
PNG ws daa s cewek nae 15,936,018 11,379,138 14,023,247 
ee eer 25.795,471 LO UE:  B.abcwtouac 


The increase of 45 per cent. in 1905 was the great- 
est percentage increase in any year since our steel 
cutput has exceeded 500,000 tons. But only three 
years later came a decline of over 40 per cent., or more 
The total for 1909 is not yet com- 


puted, but it is expected to be not far from 25,000,000 


than 9,000,000 tons. 


tons, 

Just where will the line be crossed representing the 
transition to a new and smaller average increment in 
steel? The question involves many considerations 
impossible to measure from this viewpoint. As an ex- 
ample, there are physical limitations on the amount of 
Lake Superior ore that can be moved in seven and one- 
half months of navigation through the locks of the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal. Engineering skill may cope with 
that problem when it is reached. The lines of the in- 
dustry may be changed by that time and other sources 
of ore supply may be more largely drawn upon. On 
the other hand the use of alloy steels may develop to 
an extent permitting of smaller steel sections for the 
carrying of a given load, and thus tonnage may not 
grow at the pace set by the steel practice of the past 
decade. The possibilities of the problem are numerous 
What can be 


agreed upon is that nothing is looming up before the 


enough to hold prophecy in restraint. 


steel industry pointing to any serious departure in the 
next decade or two from the rate of expansion that 
has been established by the marvelous march of the 
basic open hearth furnace. 

The use of steel instead of wood still promises to 
be the line which the expansion of steel will chiefly 
follow. For cars, buildings, mine work, piling and the 
large variety of lesser uses the demand for plates, 
shapes, sheets and bars may be expected to show con- 
tinued increase, even though with now and then a 





year’s—and much more rarely a two years’—recession 
in the familiar way that seems to have stamped itself 
upon the American steel trade. 


— > O- - - 


The Limitation of Injunctions. 


The latest attempt to placate organized labor by the 
statutory limitation of the use of the injunction seems 
to be a flat failure. The Moon bill just introduced in 
the House of Representatives, and understood to be 
put forth as an Administration measure, is condemned 
by labor leaders because it does not afford the relief 
they desire. The bill provides, first, that no injunction 
shall issue without previous notice to those sought to 


be enjoined; then, second, that “a restraining order ” 
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an injunction under another name—may be issued 
without notice if it shall be shown to the satisfaction of 
the judge that irreparable injury will be inflicted be- 
fore a hearing can be held. On this latter provision 
rests the dissatisfaction of those who are demanding a 
change in the present practice of the courts. Probably 
no injunction has ever been granted by any of our 
courts that has not been based on allegations “ that 
irreparable injury will be inflicted’’ before a hearing 
can be held. 

Insuperable difficulties are always encountered when 
an attempt is made to draft a statute which will not 
apply uniformly on all cases which come within its pur- 
view. It is admitted to be the function of law to pre- 
vent as well as to punish illegal acts. It has been found 
that the most effective way to prevent such acts is by 
applying for an injunction. Time is then secured by 
the aggrieved party for making preparations to defend 
his rights, which might otherwise be irrevocably lost. 
The way is then clear for the determination of justice 
with regard to the claims of either party. But justice 
is not what the labor leaders are looking for. They de- 
sire a free hand in conducting strikes, and will accept 


nothing short of the nullification of the right of the 


courts to grant injunctions in labor disputes. Evi- 
dently the only way in which this can be done is by 
the enactment of a law amending the course of pro- 
cedure in the courts and doing away completely with 
the use of the injunction. This would be such a radi- 
cal change from time-honored practice in all English- 
speaking countries that the labor leaders themselves 
would scarcely have the hardihood to propose it. If 
this is not to be attempted, the conclusion appears irre- 
sistible that organized labor will be obliged to continue 
to see judges empowered to issue ex parte orders, be- 


ing trusted not to abuse this power. 
+e 


The Steel Maker and the Scrap Market. 


The results of the efforts of the steel companies of 
the country to make themselves more and more inde- 
pendent of the scrap trade will be followed with in- 
terest. Not much change in the situation regarding 
iron rolling mill or iron foundry scrap is to be looked 
for, except as foreign scrap may be more of a factor 
in the East or on the Pacific Coast now that the $1 
tariff rate is held definitely to apply to scrap intended 
for the foundry cupola or the busheling furnace. But 
the open hearth steel industry is deliberately working 
for the elimination of the scrap dealer and the very 
considerable profit he is able at times to get out of that 
industry. The Eastern steel manufacturer in particu- 
lar seemed to be influential with the framers of the re- 
vised tariff, and it is probable that the old material 
duty would have been even less but for the plea of the 
pig iron manufacturers that free scrap or very low 
duty scrap would affect them unfavorably. 

In addition to the larger supply of foreign scrap, 
made available through tariff reduction, certain of the 
Eastern steel manufacturers sought further freedom 
from the fluctuations in the old material market by 
putting the purchases of their heavy melting scrap in 
the hands of one man. Some benefits have apparently 
been secured by this move, and the ability of the scrap 
dealer to make the market price of the material he 
handles is not what it was. An added influence 
against domestic scrap in this connection is the free 
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use made by the steel companies of railroad embargoes 
against it. These result from the necessity of taking 
forward cargoes of foreign melting stock as fast as 
it arrives. Just how far these disturbances in the 
Eastern scrap trade due to the above conditions are to 
be considered temporary and how far permanent the 
scrap merchant would be glad to know. The Talbot 
open hearth furnace and the duplex process of steel 
making have been frequently referred to as working 
steadily for the emancipation of the steel industry 
from the scrap man. That on this account, apart from 
cther considerations, the joint use of the converter and 
the basic open hearth furnace will grow more common 
there is every indication. 

Another adverse influence, from the standpoint of 
old material interests, is the increasing call for soft 
steel bars to the displacement of the scrap made prod- 
uct of the iron rolling mill. A compensation to the 
scrap trade might be inferred in the correspondingly 
increased call for scrap for the making of the open 
hearth steel sold to take the place of bar iron. But 
here, in turn, the duplex and the pig and ore processes 
will be employed to the largest possible extent. 

ee 


The Importance of Keeping Delivery Promises. 





Whenever there is a rush of business in the machin- 
ery trade the question of making deliveries in time 
to meet the wishes of customers becomes a vexatious 
one. If the sale happens to be made through a machin- 
ery dealer the burden of responsibility, when a disap- 
pointment occurs, falls on him as a matter of course. 
Many machinery manufacturers find it convenient to 
make all their sales through dealers. The fact is thus 
recognized that the well organized selling facilities of 
the average machinery house will secure excellent sell- 
ing results and leave the manufacturers free to con- 
centrate their efforts on the sufficiently complicated 
problem of production. 

At such times as these, when some classes of ma- 
chinery are in unusual demand and customers are 
clamoring for early deliveries, dealers are between two 
fires. They are, on the one hand, besought by the con- 
sumer to supply his wants as early as. possible, while, 
on the other hand, the manufacturers are continually 
urging them to-extend delivery promises as far as pos- 
sible. Too often the machinery manufacturers who 
do not come in contact with the purchasers fail to 
realize the importance of making deliveries according 
to promise, or, perhaps, find greater advantage in giv- 
ing preference to other customers; so it frequently 
occurs that manufacturers make promises and at the 
stipulated time fail to have the order completed. In 
such cases the dealer must stand the brunt of the 
trouble, as the prospective purchaser often demands 
that a machine of another make be substituted and it 
may be impossible to comply. The manufacturer, who 
has all the business he can attend to, pursues the even 
tenor of his way with no sign of uneasiness, but the 
dealer has an unpleasant experience with an indignant 
customer who may be a large purchaser. If the dis- 
appointed buyer decides to place his subsequent busi- 
ness elsewhere, the manufacturer may suffer the loss 
of but one sale, while the dealer loses orders for a 
varied assortment of equipment which his house has 
been accustomed to receive. 

A recent instance of this character is the experi- 
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ence of a New York house which sold a number of 
machines to a South American customer who buys 
much in the way of equipment. The order was placed 
with a Pennsylvania manufacturer and the machines 
were promised for delivery on a certain date. This 
date was arranged so that the shipment would reach 
New York in time to be loaded on a steamer, sailings 
for the port.of delivery being only once a month. The 
shipment was not completed on the date named, but 
through the good offices of the machinery dealer the 
customer agreed to a month’s extension of the order. 
Just before the expiration of the additional time the 
dealer queried the manufacturer, and was informed 
that it would take a day longer than the stipulated date 
to complete the order. The chagrined dealer commu- 
nicated with his South American customer and an ar- 
rangement was obligingly made to hold up the steam- 
er’s departure for one day. Then followed a strenuous 
time for the salesman in charge of the transaction.. He 
almost lived with a railroad company in his efforts to 
hurry the shipment through and finally got the ma- 
chines on the boat. The patient customer forwarded 
the dealer a check the following day and the dealer at 
once remitted to the manufacturer his payment. Sev- 
eral days later the dealer learned that some absolutely 
necessary parts had not been shipped from the factory, 
although they were included in the order; hence the 
machines will be unavailable until the parts are re- 
ceived by the next boat, 30 days later. This tale needs 
no moral other than that if every manufacturer could 
imagine himself in that dealer’s place there would be 
fewer disappointments of the kind. 


a er 


An Example of Power House Economy. 


A simple yet typical example of the economies re- 
sulting from the systematic, scientific study of power 
house conditions, along the lines suggested in an edi- 
torial published in The Jron Age of February Io, is 
afforded in the plant of the Taylor & Fenn Company, 
Hartford, Conn., which operates machine shops and 
foundry. The incident is by no means exceptional, 
but it presents an excellent illustration of what a small 
outlay of money and time would effect in many works, 
especially in the smaller establishments, where man- 
agements have been indifferent because the question 
has never come sharply to their attention. 

The foundry in question had been heated by stoves 
at an annual fuel cost of $480. A suggestion that the 
exhaust steam system employed for heating the rest of 
the plant be extended through the foundry was met by 
the objection that the boiler, rated at 100 hp., would 
not do this additional work, the theory being that live 
steam in considerable quantities must be used as auxil- 
iary to the exhaust. An air compressor had been in- 
stalled without appearing to overburden the boiler, and 
the management believed that the proposed improve- 
ment would make no great difference, and gave the mat- 
ter an engineering study. The grate surface figured out 
satisfactorily, and experts gave their approval. The 
shop heating system was consequently extended through 
the foundry, together with auxiliary pipes to distant 
points for the introduction of live steam when weather 
conditions should demand it. The shop continued to 
act as a condenser, but on a larger scale until an ac- 
tual vacuum has been obtained at times, it is believed. 
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The exhaust has proved ample for the entire works. 
At one distant point in the foundry the pipe level re- 
quires special drainage, and the water is drawn off into 
the pickling tank, its heat giving improved chemical 
action. The cost of operating the steam plant is now 
less in winter than in summer, partly because the heat- 
ing system relieves the back pressure, and partly be- 
cause in the warm months it is necessary to exhaust 
out of doors, the feed water being of much lower tem- 
perature. 

Careful records of power are maintained. The 
feed water is metered and the coal weighed. Indicator 
readings are made frequently. Various refinements of 
practice are suggested from time to time, as, for ex- 
ample, the introduction of the cold water through the 
compressor jackets on its way to the feed water pump 
tank. The fuel bill for the foundry stoves has been 
saved on a proportionately small investment and gen- 
eral efficiency increased at the same time. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Elliptical Shafts and Tool Shanks, 

To the Editor: I thank you for publishing my com- 
munication on the advantages of elliptical and equiva- 
lent sections of tool feed and other shafts, drill and 
reamer shanks and other articles in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 17, and would ask that you supplement it by 
indicating a few specific instances in which these forms 
seem to offer great advantages over the present circu- 
lar forms with splines and keys, where the torque is 
dependent on two small points on the driver, shaft and 
object driven respectively. In arbors, cutters and driv- 
ers of milling machines fitted with elliptical or equiva- 
lent sections, the strain would be equally distributed 
over the entire circumference; so also on the arbors 
of grinding wheels, circular saws, wood planing and 
shaping machines, car axles and wheels, spindles and 
whorls of textile machinery, pneumatic hammers and 
chisels, the sliding tool bars of vertical boring and turn- 
ing mills, and innumerable other locations throughout 
the whole field of practical mechanical manipulation. 

Joun W. Pay Ler, 

Manager of the Cleveland Machinery Exchange. 

CLEVELAND, Ouro, February 19, 1910. 


OS 

Crocker-Wheeler Managers’ Convention.—A _ feel- 
ing of great confidence as to the business in sight for 
1910 in electric motors, generators and transformers 
was manifested by the district and branch office man- 
agers of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, recently in 
convention at the main office of the company, Ampere, 
N. J., and in New York. The territories worked by 
these selling men are those centered around Boston, 
Mass., R. N. C. Barnes, manager; New Haven, Conn., 
W. F. Hurlburt; New York, F. B. Degress; Syracuse, 
N. Y., H. B. Hussey; Newark, N. J., H. L. Patteson; 
Philadelphia, S. Russell, Jr.; Baltimore, Harold Lomas; 
Charlotte, N. C., O. A. Robbins; Birmingham, Ala., 
B. A. Schroder; Pittsburgh, H. J. Sage; Cleveland, 
Howard Dingle; Chicago, Julian Roe; Denver, D. 
Vance Sickman, and Detroit, Chas. W. Cross. Having 
preserved its personnel and organization during thé 
season of dull business, the company is now in better 
shape than ever to manufacture and market its various 
lines of alternating current and direct current motors, 
generators and transformers. 

— —+e—____ 


The Martinsville Factory Club, Martinsville, Ind., 
advises that it is advertising free sites for factories 
of all kinds and that it is now in correspondence with 
several parties with reference to locating machine 
brickyards in that city. 
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Many Millions of Tons of Iron Ore. 


The Maas Discoveries in the Ishpeming District, 
Marquette Range. 


Marquette, Micu., February 19, 1910.—A discov- 
ery of ore which will probably prove one of the great- 
est in the history of the Marquette iron range has 
been made in the territory 10 miles west of Ishpeming 
by George J. Maas, Negaunee, Mich. Some Ifo years 
ago Mr. Maas discovered at what is now the Maas 
mine at Negaunee the largest single body of ore up to 
that time developed in the Marquette district, and the 
property was leased to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany at a sliding scale of royalties. Now Mr. Maas 
has surpassed even his feat at Negaunee. It has been 
known that ore was being found, but it has not been 
realized until recently how great had been Mr. Maas’ 
success. 

The territory to the west of the Ishpeming field 
had been given little attention prior to three or four 
vears ago, when Mr. Maas acquired options and leases 
on a large acreage and began exploratory operations. 
Only a small portion of the acreage under control has 
yet been extensively tested, but already there has been 
found a deposit of high grade ore which rivals that 
of the Maas mine. The discovery has been made on 
lands 10 miles west of Ishpeming, directly adjoining 
the American mine, which mine M. A. Hanna & Co. 
of Cleveland took over a few years ago. The explora- 
tory operations have centered in one 40-acre tract in 
Section 31, 48-28. Twenty-one drill holes have been 
put down, the last one, in which the results have been 
the most important, only 425 ft. west of the American 
property. In this last hole the ledge was encountered 
at a depth of 189 ft. Hard specular ore averaging 
66 per cent. in metallic iron and 0.045 per cent. in phos- 
phorus was struck at a point 383 ft. below the surface. 
It continued unbroken for 20 ft. Beneath this de- 
posit is a formation of mixed specular and jasper, and 
at a depth of 500 ft. hard hematite ore of Bessemer 
quality. This hematite averages 60 per cent. iron and 
0.036 per cent. phosphorus, although some samples 
show only 0.010 per cent. phosphorus. The drill passed 
through 72 ft. of solid ore below the 500-ft. station 
and then entered a dyke, in which it continued for to 
ft., the ore reappearing at that depth and continuing 
unbroken to a point 626 ft. beneath the surface, mak- 
ing in all 116 ft. of hematite of exceptionally fine 
grade. 

Many Millions of Tons, 


On the basis of the different qualities of the ore 
already encountered, the extent of the deposit in the 
40-acre tract which is being tested is startling. Mr. 
Maas figures that on the present showing there are not 
less than 15,000,000 tons of the hematite alone, and 
not less than 237,000,000 tons of mixed ore which can 
be concentrated. The specular ore and jasper-lying 
above the hematite alternate in layers a few inches in 
thickness all through the mixed formation. Mr. Maas 
has had the matter of concentration under considera- 
tion and he says the mixed ore can be transformed into 
a merchantable product easily and economically. Each 
ton of the material will yield fully one-third of a ton 
of high grade specular ore. 

While the deposits already found give assurance 
of a big and profitable mine, it is believed that much 
more hematite lies beneath the last body penetrated: 
This opinion is based on the cores extracted from a 
3265-ft. drill hole put down last summer to test the 
formation, on the showing in the workings of the 
American mine at the east, and on. the developments 
at the Steel Corporation’s Champion mine, some miles 
to the west.. The formation at the Champion is-similar 
to that at the Maas exploration, and notwithstanding 
that the Champion is even now mining from a depth 
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approximating 2500 ft., the property is looking better 
than ever before in its history, recent discoveries in 
the lower levels having shown up larger bodies of ore 
than were encountered in the upper workings. 

Mr. Maas is now having a special instrument con- 
structed for the purpose of surveying the 3265-ft. drill 
hole. This boring was the deepest ever made in North 
America. The rods became badly twisted, however, 
and the results were not altogether satisfactory. It 
will require at least five years more to test thoroughly 
the acreage held by Mr. Maas and his associates. The 
territory stretches for 2 miles along the formation, and 
the deposits so far discovered are in the extreme 
eastern 40. Mr. Maas is sanguine that the ore ex- 
tends all through the 2-mile tract and beyond it, and 
that ultimately a number of the greatest mines on the 
Marquette range will be developed. The 40 acres in 
which the exploratory operations are centered at pres- 
ent are owned in fee by Mr. Maas and Theodore M. 
Davis of Newport, R. I., president of the Keweenaw 
Association. The other lands are the property of the 
Barnes Land Company, a Marquette County concern; 
F. M. Moore of Marquette, George Rust of California, 
and the Scoville and Johnson estates. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company now has dia- 
mond drills at work on lands adjoining those held by 
Mr. Maas. The Hanna interests also have added to 
their holdings in the district. A number of the land 
owners have, however, made such extravagant de- 
mands that, unless concessions. are granted, it is un- 
likely their tracts will be taken over by prospective 
lessees for a long time to come. The Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, which has been doing a great deal of ex- 
ploring in the Marquette range country to the west of 
Ishpeming and especially in the North Lake district, 
3 miles out, is planning an extension of its railroad 
system to that field. The company has found extensive 
bodies of ore, and it has already started the work of 
opening two new mines—at North Lake and at the 
old Dexter location. A 6-mile extension of the Ish- 
peming & Lake Superior Railroad will be built this 
year. 

The Randville District, 

A promising ore bearing field, the developments in 
which latterly have been attracting a good deal of 
attention, is the Randville district to the north of Iron 
Mountain, Menominee range. Until about a year or 
two ago this region was in little favor, notwithstand- 
ing that such eminent geologists as President Van Hise 
of the University of Wisconsin and Professor Pom- 
pelly had expressed opinions leading to the conclusion 
that valuable deposits were contained in it. The for- 
mer showing at the Groveland mine, the only pro- 
ducer in the field, had much to do with molding the 
prevailing belief. The ore at this property apparently 
was contained in a small basin of shallow depth, and 
the mine had had a checkered career when it was taken 
over by the Huron mining interests of Cleveland. 
Diamond drilling, started from the bottom level, re- 
sulted in the discovery of ore of Bessemer grade. Sub- 
sequently the width of the deposit was ascertained to 
be upward of 80 ft. Drilling is now being done to 
determine the depth of the ore body, but already 
enough is known of the extent of the find to warrant 
opening and equipping the property for extensive pro- 
duction. 

Adjacent to the Groveland to the west are four 40- 
acre tracts, the fee of which is owned by Edward N. 
Breitung of Marquette, Mich. Mr. Breitung is now 
engaged in exploring the lands, and so far with satis- 
factory results. Diamond drills are being used. Ore 
has already been found in quantity on one 40-acre 
tract, known as the Elba, it is stated that the qual- 
ity of the deposit is practically identical with that at 
the Groveland, which it adjoins. This 40 at least will 
make a mine, it is stated, and it is believed that others 
will be found equally valuable. John T. Jones, fur- 
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naceman, of Iron Mountain, is interested extensively 
in the Randville district, as are George A. St. Clair 
of Duluth, the Beaver Iron Company and Professor 
Pompelly. 
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Patents on Dead Soft Open Hearth Steel, or 
*¢Ingot Iron.’’ 


The “ ingot iron” produced by the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, has been re- 
ferred to in these columns, and its rust resisting proper- 
ties have been given prominence. The patents on this 
product and on the modifications of the ordinary open 
hearth practice involved in its production were taken 
out by the superintendent of the company, Robert 
B. Carnahan, Jr., and are owned by the International 
Metal Products Company, Newark, N. J. Patent No. 
940,784 covers the process and patent No. 940,785 
the product. -The features of the process are sum- 
marized in a general way in the claim, which is as 
follows: 

Charging a high powered basic open hearth furnace with 
iron; employing therewith eliminating agents for carbon and 
manganese and sulphur and phosphorus; refining the charge 
in molten condition at such high and increasing heat and 
for such prolonged period that analysis by bath test shows 
that the sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, manganese and silicon 
are not over 0.14 per cent. when taken in the aggregate, and 
pouring the hot purified metal into molds and treating the 
metal while in molten state with a deoxidizing and degasify- 
ing agent or agents to such extent that the product will 


contain not over 0.05 per cent. of oxygen and will contain 
at least 99.80 per cent. of iron. 


Describing the quality of metal produced by his 
process, Mr. Carnahan says that it “possesses an 
extraordinary high degree of malleability, it rolls into 
sheets remarkably free from blisters, it galvanizes in 
a very superior manner, it resists corrosion to a supe- 
rior extent, it yields a particularly smooth surface 
under the action of rolls, and it works readily at such 
low heats as to avoid the scaling of surfaces, these 
combined qualities greatly reducing the percentage of 
waste.” 

The patent refers to the materials charged in the 
open hearth furnace as “pig iron, or cast iron, or 
molten iron,” but says that in practice low carbon iron 
or steel scrap is substituted, constituting in some cases 
80 per cent. of the charge. Usually the greater part 
of this scrap has been steel turnings. Mill scale, being 
available from the company’s sheet mills, is generally 
used in place of ore. The pig iron used is lower in 
metalloids than that employed in ordinary open hearth 
practice. These two analyses of the pig iron received 
at the Middletown plant are given as typical: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
et ok Outed iin hwo a ai ea ek keels 6 hE 0.89 0.77 
dy bbe ae oo kee OR ae ohio «iad ae 0.19 0.152 
dsc kik a us % oot CERRO ree ss ace OS 0.022 
BE . Seotee.c bos cee as ae S's sae 0.78 0.70 


Of the various steps in the operation in the open 
hearth furnace the patent says: 


The charge is then to be refined as in making soft steel, 
by the employment of ore or agitation, or both. but, unlike 
the steel process, recarburization at this stage is not neces- 
sary in case the charge melts specially low in carbon. The 
refining operation is then to be carried forward with ascend- 
ing temperature as the carbon becomes reduced, the refining 
being prolonged and at such high heat (from 1 to 4 hours 
more time than is employed in making high grade soft steel. 
and at an ultimate bath temperature of at least 2850 de- 
grees F’.) that by bath test the bath will contain not over 0.14 
per cent. of sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, manganese and 
silicon taken in the aggregate. For the best results it is 
desirable and practicable to reduce this aggregate to less 
than one-half the percentage named, and to have neither 
carbon nor manganese over 0.02 per cent. 

The refined metal is to be poured into molds: while still 
at high temperature, and while still molten it is to be de- 
oxidized and degasified to such extent that the resulting 
product will contain not over 0.05 per cent. of oxygen as 
determined by the method of Ledebur, and preferably con- 
siderably below this, and will contain at’ least 99.80 per 
cent. of iron. The deoxidation and degasification may be 
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very satisfactorily accomplished by the addition of aluminum 
in the molten ‘metal, say, 2% lb. per ‘ton. If done in the 
furnace it is recommended that aluminum pig iron be used. 
Aluminum may be economized by partly deoxidizing the 
bath by employing pig iron, say, 2 to 8 per cent. of the 
charge. The degasifying and deoxidizing agents must, of 
course, not be such as to lessen the above mentioned purity 
of the ultimate product. In tapping the metal the slag is 
floated off and the product is thus freed from it. 


For the removal of the oxygen ferrosilicon is used; 
for removing other gases, an addition of granular 
aluminum is made in the ladle. In a large number of 
the heats at Middletown the aluminum addition has 
run below 2 Ib. to the ton of iron and the amount men- 
tioned in the patent, 2% Ib., is maximum. 

The temperature just before tapping is 3000 to 
3100 degrees F. The time required for a heat has 
averaged 10 hours. Thus there is, under the con- 
tinued action of an oxidizing flame, an overheating of 
the metal. Concerning this Mr. Carnahan says: “ We 
do with deliberation what the steel maker with delib- 
eration avoids, namely, burn the bath. That is the 
first characteristic of our process.” The usual analysis 
of “ingot iron” shows 0.02 carbon, 0.01 manganese, 
a trace of phosphorus and silicon, 0.02 sulphur and 
0.03 oxygen. In appearance, except for the lack of the 
fiber, the metal resembles wrought iron and its strength 
is about the same, some tests showing 47,000 to 49,000 
lb. Ductility is high, but resistance to corrosion is the 
property to which prominence has been given by the 
makers. 

— Oe Oe 


Elevator Controllers. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has recently redesigned its entire line of electric 
elevator controllers, and as now constituted it embraces 
five types of full magnet controllers, The various types, 
three of which are for direct current and the other two 
for alternating current, provide suitable control for high 
and moderate speed passenger elevators and a simplified 
form of full magnet control for freight elevators. 
Eight different types of direct current, semi-magnet con- 
trollers are provided and four semi-magnet controllers 
for alternating current circuits. The line also includes 
mechanically operated freight elevator controllers for 
use where the line voltage is extremely variable, revers- 
ing and nonreversing models for belt driven freight ele- 
vators and a compact drum type for sidewalk lifts. 
Brake solenoids for both alternating and direct current, 
several types of limit switches, together with slack 
cable and safety switches are among the elevator ac- 
cessories which supplement the controllers. 

The development of a line of alternating current 
controllers is particularly interesting, as an indication 
of the increasing employment of: induction motors in 
elevator service. Up to a comparatively short time ago 
direct current motors were almost exclusively used for 
this class of. work, but recent developments in the con- 
troller art have made it possible to employ the full mag- 
net system of control with alternating current motors 
also. It is stated that the polyphase brake solenoids 
used with alternating current elevator motors are now 
practically noiseless, thus eliminating the hum which 
formerly constituted a serious objection to the installa- 
tion and use of alternating current controllers, espe- 
cially in residences, office buildings or hospitals. 

—_+o___ 


Two of the 10,000-ton lake boats ordered of the 
American Shipbuilding Company last summer, the 
names of whose owners were not announced at the 
time, will be operated by M. A: Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
land. One of the boats will be named in honor of 
Charles S. Price, who is soon to be elected president 
of the Cambria Steel Company, and the other will be 
named for F. W. Wood, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 
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The Lackawanna Bridge Company’s Plant. 


The initial plant of the Lackawanna Bridge Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., was completed December 1. Op- 
erations were commenced in a portion of the plant De- 
cember 15 and it is now in full operation. The site, 
which is adjacent to the works of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company and the New York State Steel Com- 
pany, contains 23 acres. It is located on Abby street 
and the South Buffalo Railway, a switching and ter- 
minal road controlled by the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, and which connects directly with all of the rail- 
roads entering Buffalo. The plant was projected and 
built by the Worden-Allen Company interests in Mil- 
waukee (of which B. L. Worden is president), who 
wished to establish a fabricating and distributing 
works for the Eastern markets and regarded Buffalo 
as an advantageous point for its location. 

The main building is 610 ft. in length by 200 and 
250 ft. in width, of steel and brick construction, with 
tile roof, and is divided into sections (without par- 
titions), comprising a machine shop, template shop, 
turntable shop, construction department and layout 
shop. The machinery equipment is of the most mod- 
ern type for bridge and structural work and complete 
in every particular. All machinery is electrically op- 
erated by direct connected motors, the company gen- 
erating its own power. The crane equipment, which 
is operated the full length of the building on two main 
runways and one side bay and one yard runway, con- 
sists of 6 Pawling & Harnischfeger traveling cranes, 
as follows: One 20 tons, two 15 tons, one 10 tons and 
two 5 tons capacity, including the 5-ton crane for the 
yard runway, and two wall jib cranes and two small 
gantry cranes in the machine shop. There are 12 
reamer gantries of the Worden-Allen Company’s make 
and 16 radial drills of Pawling & Harnischfeger 
make. 

The punch and shear equipment consists of 16 
punches, one 8x8x1% in. angle shear, one 6x6x1 
in. angle shear, 60x 114 in. plate shear and one 48x 1 
in. plate shear. There are also two rotary planers, 
one 20-ft. plate planer and two bar bending and 
straightening machines. The 18 compressed air rivet- 
ing machines (12 of 70-ton and 6 of 50-ton capacity) 
were furnished by the Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago. The equipment also includes one Lane steam 
hammer, with 1500-lb. head, one Bradley hammer, 
lathes, shapers, drill presses, rivet making machinery, 
oil furnaces, &c. The power plant comprises a 500-hp. 
Allis-Chalmers Corliss engine, a 240-volt direct-con- 
nected Bullock generator, a cross compound 12 x 20 x 36 
in. Nordberg two-stage air compressor (110-lb. air 
pressure at receivers), two boilers and all the acces- 
sories of an up-to-date power plant. 

The company has already booked .and in progress 
of fabrication a number of important contracts. It 
will carry at its plant a stock of plates and shapes of 
about 5000 tons. The carrying of warehouse stock of 
structural material is a new feature for the Buffalo 
district, it having been heretofore supplied from Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland. W. A. Hazard is manager of 
the plant and A. Freiburger is general superintendent. 
The officers of the company are: B. L. Worden, presi- 
dent; J. P. Nicholas, vice-president; F. H. Bottum, as- 
sistant secretary. Jason Paige is contracting engineer, 
with offices at 50 Church street, New York. The gen- 
eral offices of the company are at 626-628 Fidelity 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ee 

The first semimonthly February payroll of the In- 
diana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., was about $225,- 
000. This does not include those employed in construc- 
tion work on the American Bridge Company’s plant 
and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company’s plant. 
Within the year it is expected that the monthly pay- 
roll will reach $1,000,000. 
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Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company 
Extensions. 


John O. Pew, vice-president and general manager 
of the Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, gives us the following information 
about the large extensions to be made to the com- 
pany’s plant: 

Plans at present provide for the construction of a 
72-in. three-high plate mill, having a capacity of about 
200 tons per day, which will be served by two continu- 
ous slab. heating furnaces; a 30 x 60 in. jobbing mill, 
having a capacity of about 40 tons per day of light 
plates and sheets ranging in size from 12 to 24 gauge 
and 54 in. and narrower in width, and equipped to 
furnish material in blue annealed, as well as box an- 
nealed and cold rolled quality; a 30 x 32 in. finishing 
mill. with 30 x 36 in. roughing rolls equipped for the 
manufacture of crucible steel plates and sheets. 

The galvanizing department is being equipped to 
galvanize sheets up to 54-in. in width, and when the 
present improvements have been completed the com- 
pany will be in position to furnish galvanized sheets 
and plates ranging from 10 to 30 gauge and up to 54 
in. wide. A contract will be placed shortly for a builc- 
ing 100 x 300 ft., which will be an addition to the pres- 
ent pressed steel department. This will greatly en- 
large the output of this department, which manufac- 
tures cold pressed steel shapes for the agricultural 
implement trade. 

The company has awarded contracts to the C. & G. 
Cooper Company, Mount Vernon, Ohio, for the engine, 
electric generators and power transmission machinery. 
The contract for this equipment includes a 2500-hp. 
Corliss rolling mill engine arranged to direct-drive the 
72-in. plate mill from the end of the main shaft and 
to drive a train of four hot mills through a pair of 
steel gears and jack shaft. This will be one of the 
largest simple Corliss engines in the country. It will 
be furnished complete with a 25-ft. flywheel weighing 
75 tons, machine molded gears, jack shaft, pillow 
block, steel couplings, &c., for connecting up the mill 
trains. The C. & G.-Cooper Company was also given 
a contract for a complete electrical unit, including a 
so0-kw. generator direct connected with a 750-hp. 
cross compound Corliss engine. The machinery will 
be of the highest and most modern type throughout. 
The 2500-hp. Cooper-Corliss engine mentioned above 
will be installed with connection for driving a low 
pressure turbine generator, which, however, will not 
be placed at present. 

When all these improvements and additions have 
been completed, the Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing 
Company will have an annual capacity for turning out 
50,000 tons of plates, about 70,000 tons of black sheets, 
20,000 tons of galvanized sheets, 10,000 tons of roof- 
ing, 1,000,000 sq. yds. of expanded metal lathing, 500,- 
000 sq. yds. of heavy expanded metal for reinforced 
concrete work, and about 10,000 tons of cold pressed 
steel shapes. 


nent ecenmie 


Wire Fencing Machine Litigation.—An article was 
published on page 331 of The Iron Age of February 
10, referring to patent litigation between the Denning 
Wire & Fence Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa, and the 
American Steel & Wire Company. We are informed 
that the decision referred to is not the last word upon 
this subject, as the American Steel & Wire Company 
is preparing an appeal to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the, Eighth Circuit, this being 
the same court. that rendered the final decision in favor 
of the Bates patent, owned by the American Steel & 
Wire Company. It is evident, therefore, that it will 
be some time before this litigation is finally deter- 
mined. 
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Trade Publications. 





Chucks.—Cushman Chuck Company, Hartford, Conn. Con- 
densed 1910 catalogue and price-list ; size, 4 x 7% in.; 44 pages. 
Lists the various types of standard chucks such as independent 
four-jaw, reversible face-plate jaw, geared scroll chucks in both 
three and four jaw models. geared scroll chucks with hubs for 
taper arbors, and two-jaw chucks for brass workers and general 
machine work. Special models of chucks for the front and back 
ends of cutting-off machines are illustrated, as well as drill 
chucks and drill chuck arbors. Instructions for fitting the lathe 
chucks in place and for ordering repairs are also included. 





Metal Shop and Factory Fixtures. Manufacturing 
Equipmert & Engineering Company, Boston, Mass. Pamphlet. 
Calls attention to a line of all metal sanitary and fireproof 
equipment for factories, foundries, gymnasiums, public buildings, 
department stores, offices, hospitals, &c. This includes individ- 
ual washbowls arranged in either single or double rows, metal 
lockers of sheet or expanded metal in both rectangular and 
cylindrical styles, meta! locker seats, stock racks and steel shelv- 
ing, vault fixtures, sheet metal boxes. soda and potash kettles, 
and metal stools and chairs. A list of users is given and the 
illustrations show some installations. 


Indicators.—Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, 97 
Oliver street, Boston. Mass. Set of nine loose-leaf circulars, 
each of which measures 54% x 8% in. The first points out the 
advantages of using an indicator in the engine room and the 
following ones call attention to various types of indicators. 
These include two new models of steam engine indicators, a 
combination instrument for either gas or steam engines, an indi- 
cator for taking continuous diagrams, the standard Crosby 
indicator, the reducing wheel for cutting down the travel of the 
piston to correspond with the movement of the indicator drum, 
and an electrical attachment for steam or gas engine indicators 
so that any number of diagrams can be taken at the same in- 
stant. 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding.—Industrial Oxygen Company, 
Hanover Bank Building, New York. Circular. Refers to the 
Oxygenite process of welding and contains an illustration and 
description of a new type of self-contained acetylene generator 
that is entirely automatic in operation and will, it is stated, 
maintain any predetermined pressure under all conditions. 


Elevator Controllers.—The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Booklet; size 54% x 8% in.: pages 128. 
Illustrates and describes a line of controlling devices designed 
for use with alternating and direct-current motors operating 
passenger or freight elevators. This is a concise treatise on the 
subject of the control of electrically operated elevators rather 
than a mere catalogue. The first section of the booklet contains 
illustrated descriptiens of full magnet and semimagnet direct- 
current controllers for high, moderate and slow-speed passenger 
and freight elevators, together with descriptions of sidewalk 
lift controllers, reversible and nonreversible controllers for belt- 
driven freight elevators, and a mechanically operated self-con- 
tained reversing controller for slow-speed freight elevators for 
use when the line voltage is extremely variable. Illustrations 
and descriptions are also given of such necessary elevator acces- 
sories as brake magnets, car switches and limit switches. The 
second part of the booklet is devoted to similar controlling de- 
vices for use on alternating current circuits, and the concluding 
pages contain tables of useful information, including suggestions 
regarding the proper type of motor to use in each case. 


Portland Cement.—Universal Portland Cement Company, 
115 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. Monthly Bulletin No. 69. Re- 
lates to the use of Universal Portland cement for concrete work. 
and contains illustrations and descriptive matter of a number 
of contracts where this brand was used. Among these are the 
new plant of the Corn Products Refining Company, at Argo, II., 
where reinforced concrete construction has been used exclusive- 
ly; a large dam for the Menominee & Marinette Light & Trac- 
tion Company, at Ingalls, Mich.; sewer pipe for Waukegan, IIl., 
and subway crossings along the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, where the tracks of that road have been 
elevated in Evanston; III. 


Automobile Tires.—The Star Rubber Company, 333 Croz- 
ier avenue, Akron, Ohio. Booklet entitled “Nedra, the Motor 
Girl of Mars.” Size, 5 x 6% in.; pages, 48. It contains a 
narative peculiar in many respects, dealing with Mars and her 
people. The romantic incidents are somewhat ideal, but the 
geographical and scientific statements throughout the story are 
based upon deductions which astronomers generally accept as 
correct. The two central pages of the book contain a map of 
Mars drawn in accordance with the astronomical charts of 
Professor Lowell and others. Incidentally the booklet treats of 
Star automobile tires. 





Speedometers.—Stewart & Clark Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill. Catalogue. Describes and illustrates the Stewart multi- 
polar speedometer, which has been designed to meet,the demand 
for a speed indicator of high accuracy. Among the advantages 
claimed for this instrument are simplicity of construction, 
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sensitiveness to variations of speed, accuracy throughout the 
entire scale and ease of reading. The different models illus- 
trated include speedometers with odometers for recording the 
season’s mileage, either with or without an automatic trip 


register, which may be reset as often as necessary, and some 


more elaborate models in which an eight-day clock is also in- 
cluded. 

Cash and Message Carriers.—Lamson Consolidated 
Store Service Company, 161 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 
Bulletin B-1. Ilustrates the Rapid type of spring propulsion 
cash and message carriers, which are designed for use on 
single wire lines not exceeding 150 ft. The illustrations inchude 
the installation at the counter and central desks for level lines, 
the Rapid gravity return system, where the central desk is ele- 
vated above the level of the sales station, and the cars are re- 
turned by gravity by merely releasing a catch, curves and 
bridges for enabling the cars to turn corners and pass over 
obstructions in the line, the hard wood cash cup employed by 
these carriers and a metal clip to be attached to the bottom 
of the cash cup when it becomes necessary to send papers or 
passbooks. For transmitting small wares, jewelry, &c., a small 
wire basket is often used in place of the regular cash cup. 


- a oe 
The Attractions of Rome, Ga. 





Under the title of * Remarkable Rome,” the Manu- 
facturers and Merchants’ Association of Floyd County, 
Georgia, has compiled and issued a most attractive 
brochure giving interesting facts regarding the city of 
Rome. Numerous illustrations are presented of manu- 
facturing institutions, public buildings, churches, 
schools, residences and street and landscape views, 
each of which is accompanied with a brief description 
giving the necessary facts. 

The city is located in the hilly country in the north- 
western part of Georgia, on the Coosa River, which is 
formed at Rome by the union of the Etowah and Oos- 
tanaula. The Coosa is navigable for 200 miles south 
of Rome, and is being opened for navigation to Mobile, 
Ala. The Oostanaula is navigable for 100 miles north 
of Rome. On the Coosa 300,000 hp. is in process of 
development. The city is served by three railroad sys- 
tems, consisting of the Southern, Central of Georgia 
and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. The locality 
is an important iron producing section, iron ore being 
mined at 23 places within 25 miles of the city. The 
manufacturing establishments illustrated turn out tile 
and sewer pipe, fertilizers, cotton goods, brick, furni- 
ture, stoves, water wheels, hosiery, &c. Stove making 
is a leading industry, the city having three foundries 
making an annual production of over 60,000 stoves. 
Copies of this publication can be secured from Wilson 
M. Hardy, secretary of the association. 





———— A 


Our January Foreign Commerce. 


The January trade statement of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Washington, D. C., shows an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of merchandise of only $10,357,- 
286, compared with $53,136,341 in January, 1909, and 
$11,117,204 in 1908. This is the smallest monthly 
trade balance since August last, a period when, for 
the first time in 13 years, the credit balance was against 
the United States. It also shows the smallest excess 
of exports for a corresponding month for at least 10 
years. 

The explanation of this small excess of exports is 
found in the large increase in imports, while exports 
have fallen off to almost the same extent. January im- 
ports increased approximately $20,000,000, or nearly 
20 per cent., and exports decreased by $12,500,000, or 
about 7 per cent., as compared with the figures for Jan- 
uary last year. Compared with December, 1909, im- 
ports decreased by about $5,000,000, which amount, 
however, was more than offset by a decrease of $28,- 
000,000 in exports. Total imports of $133,658,064 for 
January are, with the exception of the two preceding 
months, the largest since December, 1906. Exports, on 
the other hand, with figures of $144,015,350, are the 
smallest for any corresponding month since 1905. 
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PERSONAL. 


J. W. Henderson, formerly treasurer of the Gulick- 
Henderson Company, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of manager of the Verona plant of the Standard 
Steel Car Company at Verona, Pa., formerly owned 
by the General Castings Company. The metallurgical 
department of the Gulick-Henderson Company, which 
has offices in Pittsburgh, Chicago and New York City, 


‘will in the future be taken care of by W. G. Ireland, 


experienced in this line of work. 


B. R. Shover, electrical engineer of the Indiana 
Steel Company during the design and construction of 
the company’s plant at Gary, Ind., has been trans- 
ferred to the Youngstown, Ohio, offices of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, where he will havc charge of 
the design and construction of a number of motor 
driven rolling mills for the new plant at Girard, Ohio. 

Charles A. Stillman, fof 10 years resident partner 
of Rogers, Brown & Co., at Birmingham, Ala., is now 
located at their Chicago office, where he has taken 
up the duties of E. L. Billingslea, who is absent on a 
vacation trip to the Mediterranean and Egypt. 


A. M. Clark of the Columbia Steel Company, Port- 
land, Ore., addressed the Foremen’s Association of 
that city on the manufacture of steel at its meeting 
of February 4. 

A. C. Green has been appointed manager of the 
Great Falls Iron Works, Great Falls, Mont., succeed- 
ing G. A. McDonald, resigned. Mr. Green’s previous 
experience was with the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the,Colorado Iron Works, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

E. G. Matter, formerly connected with the West- 
ern office of the National Acme Mfg. Company, maker 
of screw machines and machine screws, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been transferred from Indiana to the De- 
troit and eastern Michigan territory, formerly covered 
by W. C. Lang. 

B. E. Taylor has been elected secretary of the San- 
dusky Foundry & Machine Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
succeeding Sidney Frohman, who retired to engage in 
another line of business. 

D. L. Eynon, former superintendent of rolls and 
mills at the Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, N. J., 
has also resigned his position as roll designer and in- 
specting engineer for the Manganese Steel Rail Com- 
pany, to devote all his time to the growing business of 
the Duplex Metals Company, Chester, Pa. 

Jenjamin Guggenheim, president of the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump risa sailed last week for 
Europe on business in the interest of the company. 

D. MacDougall has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, serving under M. J. Butler, gen- 
eral manager. 

Henry Pearson, Springfield, Mass., has resigned the 
presidency of the Wason Company, car builder, of that 
city, and will be the consulting engineer of the J. G. 
Brill Company, Philadelphia, the holding corporation. 
He will at once take an extended trip abroad, on leave 


of absence. 
———_—_~»-e 


Advertising Service.—The George H. Gibson Com- 
pany, Tribune Building, New York City, is distributing 
a pamphlet, entitled “ Advertising and Its Service,” 
which contains a reprint of an article from the New 
York Evening Post. This discusses the economic the- 
ory of advertising, especially | with reference to its ap- 
plications to the engineering and mechanical industries. 
The points upon which stress is laid are that properly 
directed advertising reduces the cost of distributing 
goods, as it provides the salesmen with more selling op- 
portunities in a given territory and time, and hastens 
the adoption of improved machinery by informing the 
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prospective purchaser about its nature, possibilities and 
profitableness, cheaper production is made possible by 
the greater sales brought about through advertising, 
and advertising insures permanency to a business and 
is not an added burden on the consumer. 

HO 


OBITUARY. 


Anpbrew GALE, president of the Belcher & Taylor 
Agricultural Tool Company, died February 8, at 
Chicopee, Mass., while presiding at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. He was 74 years old and was a 
native of Canada. Brought up in this country, his 
first business experience was as a traveling salesman 
handling agricultural tools. Being of a mechanical 
bent, he invented and patented tools of that descrip- 
tion, making manufacturing connections which ulti- 
mately brought him into prominence in that branch of 
the trade. He took deep interest in public affairs 
and filled several official positions, serving one term as 
Mayor. 

James O’DonNELL, who for the last 30 years has 
been engaged in the iron and steel business in Chi- 
cago, died February 15, aged 67 years. He served in 
the Seventh Illinois Regiment throughout the Civil 
War, and was appointed by Governor Deneen of Il- 
linois to the board of trustees for the Soldiers’ Home 
at Quincy. He leaves a widow and five children. 


Harry J. Racey, vice-president of the Orr & Lock- 
ett Hardware Company, Chicago, died suddenly Feb- 
ruary 17, aged 49 years. He leaves a widow and three 
children. Mr. Racey had been connected with the Orr 
& Lockett Hardware Company 28 years and gave 
especial attention to large contracts for builders’ hard- 
ware for office buildings, hotels and other large struc- 
tures. 


Joun JENKINS, general manager of the Williams- 
port Iron & Nail Company, Williamsport, Pa., died 
February 19, aged 73 years. He was born in Wales, 
but was brought to this country when very young. He 
was connected with the Milton Iron Company, Milton, 
Pa., for 36 years, and was its general manager when 
it shut down two years ago. He was a progressive 
citizen and identified with several commercial and edu- 
cational associations. He leaves a widow, threc 
daughters and two sons. 

Paut A. Fusz, St. Louis, died February 15, aged 
63 years. For more than 50 years he was a resident 
of St. Louis. He was born in Hericourt, France, and 
came to this country with his parents. He was first 
engaged with the Chouteau, Harrison & Valle Iron 
Company as errand boy and rose to be general manager 
in 1873, continuing in that capacity until the early 
go’s, when the company dismantled its Laclede Rolling 
mills and discontinued its operations. Mr. Fusz then 
engaged in mining operations. 

+e —__—_ 

A Large Suction Hose.—What is claimed to be the 
largest rubber suction hose ever manufactured was re- 
cently made in the plant of the Combination Rubber 
Mfg. Company, Bloomfield, N. J. The hose, which was 
shipped to a large dredging company in Philadelphia, 
has an inside diameter of 29 in. and an outside diam- 
eter of 33 in. In its construction 1290 lb. of spiral 
spring steel was used, together with 3210 Ib. of rub- 
ber and fabric. In forming the spiral spring for the 
foundation of the hose, a cold rolled steel rod 1 in. in 
diameter was used. Pure rubber in sheet form was 
applied to the spring by hand, encasing it inside and 
outside. The outside of the hose was then completed 
with alternate layers of duck and rubber with a coat- 
ing of gum. The entire piece of tubing was afterward 
placed in a steel container, and was vulcanized with 
the aid of live steam. The hose will be used in deep 
water dredging operations. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Atlanta Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga., has arranged to 
increase the capacity of its power plant by means of two low 
pressure steam turbines operating on the exhaust from engines 
in the Brookwood works. 





Northerr Iron Company’s furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., was 
banked on the 22d inst., owing to an accident to the blowing 
engine. Three weeks to a month will be required for repairs. 


The Dunbar Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa., has under con- 
sideration the erection of a rolling mill in connection with its 
furnace plant; no definite decision in the matter has, however, 
been reached. 


Foundries. 


The Richland Foundry at St. Louis, Mo., has been acquired 
by the Never Break Range Company of that place and will be 
equipped for the manufacture of stoves, 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company, Birdsboro, 
Pa., is finding a particularly good demand at present for punches 
and shears of its manufacture. Some enlargement of its shop 
facilities in this branch of the business is likely to be necessary 
in the near future. 


The Enterprise Foundry & Fence Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., which has had plans drawn for a foundry building, 70 x 
140 ft., will arrange to purchase one or more cupola furnaces, a 
motor-operated crane, compressor and other necessary apparatus, 


A recent development in Government reclamation work which 
will mean much to gray iron foundries in the West is marked 
by an order recently given the St. Paul Foundry Company to 
furnish cast iron tunnel linings to be used in connection with the 
North Platte irrigation works at Nebraska, Wyo. 

The Andrews-Carter Iron Works has been organized at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., to operate a. foundry and machine shop. Equip- 
ment has been arranged for. 


The Beaumont Iron Works, whose impending disposition was 
referred to in The Iron Age some months ago, has been acquired 
by a company which T. W. Larkin of that city is organizing. 
It is reported locally that the buildings will be improved and 
the machinery arranged upon a much more comprehensive scale 
than formerly, with probably the addition of some new tools and 
power equipment. 


A plant.for the manufacture of farm plows will be estab- 
lished at Wake Forest, N. C., by the Dunn Plow Company, re- 
cently organized there. Machine tools and woodworking appa- 


ratus will be among the concern’s requirements, together with 
equipment for power. 


Louis Stockstrom, St. Louis, Mo., is arranging for the erec- 
tion of a new stove factory at Daggett street and Kingshighway, 
for which considerable machinery will be needed. The power 
plant is laid out to contain three 200-hp. boilers, water tube 
type, and an electzic generating unit of 300 kw., engine driven, 
together with auxiliary apparatus such as heater, pumps, switch- 
board, &c, Plans are being prepared by EB. C. Janssen, Chemical 
Building, St. Louis. 

An electric generating plant with the most modern equipment 
will probably be installed this year by the Bridgeport Malleable 
Iron Company, Bridgeport, Conn., to replace the equipment 
which has thus far served the works. As yet, however, no defi- 
nite machinery requirements have been announced. 


An extension to be used for foundry purposes will be made 
to the plant of the Ottawa Mfg. Company, Ottawa, Kan. Some 


of the anparatus needed is understood to have already been pro- 
vided for. 


E. Howland & Sons, Pontiac, Mich., have moved their brass 
foundry to the building formerly occupied by the Price Varnish 
Company of that city, and will engage in the manufacture of all 
kinds of brass, bronze, aluminum and gray iron castings. 

The Buffalo Co-operative Stove Company, Buffalo, will soon 
receive bids for a two-story and basement warehouse and office 


building which it is to add to its plant at Amherst street and the 
New York Central Railroad. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, 
ats taken a contract from the city of Prescott, Ariz., for fur- 
nishing a steel tower and tank of 50,000 gal. capacity. 

The Snead Architectural. Iron Works, Louisville, Ky., will 
enlarge its productive capacity, additional capital having been 
provided for the purpose. 

The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pottstown and Carnegie, Pa., has received an order from the 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Company, Birmingham, Ala., for 


the steel for a machine shop, 112 x 120 ft., and a storage shop, 
72 x 140 ft. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Williamsport Gas Engine Works, Williamsport, Pa., has 
reopened the plant of the Williamsport Gas Engine Company, 
which has been shut down for the past year, and will continue 
the entire line of gas and gasoline engines formerly manufac- 
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tured by the old company. It is looking for active agents in all 
sections of the country. ; 


The Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa., will soon begin the build- 
ing of its new foundry, which is to be 400 ft. long. Two large 
traveling crancs, pneumatic appliances, motors, molding ma- 
chines, &c., are understood to be among the company’s require- 
ments. 


The Ohio-Sterling Company has been organized at Dayton, 
Ohio, to take over and consolidate the business which has here- 
tofore been carried on separately by the Ohio Foundry Company 
and Sterling Electric Motor Company, thereby both increasing 
and cheapening the cost of production. The company will make 
its own castings for electric generator and motor parts and also 
do custom work as formerly. No additional equipment will be 
required at present, although the present heavy run of business 
is likely to result in some extensions later. 


The Sheffield Gas Power Company, Kansas City, Mo., is pre- 
paring for a large output of gas producers and gas engines this 
season, as an unusually heavy demand exists in all the prairie 
States, where steam power is particularly expensive owing to 
the cost of fuel. 

The Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Company, Niles, Ohio, 
elected the following officers at its recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting: BE. A. Gilbert, president and manager; F. W. Still- 
wagon, vice-president, and D. J. Finney, secretary and treasurer. 

The Continental Motor Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., is 
arranging fer the erection of a new factory and will install 
motor driven machinery. 


The Canadian-American Gas & Gasoline Engine Company 
has been ‘voted a site at Dunnville, near Welland, Ontario, and 


will build a manufacturing plant there to cost $45,000. 
Fires. 
The Tyler Tube & Pipe Company, Washington, Pa., suffered 


an estimuted loss by fire of $100,000 February 12. 


The plant of the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, was totally destroyed by fire February 14. The loss is 
$70,000. 


Fire destroyed the hardware manufacturing plant of Voelkner 
& Harry, Detroit, Mich., February 17. The estimated loss is 
$75,000. 

The plant of the Proctor Metal Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., suffered a $10,000 fire loss February 15: 


On February 17 fire destroyed the main’ buildings of the New 
Method Stove Company and the Baxter Stoye Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Loss $200,000. 


The pattern storehouse of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany’s Minnequa plant, Pueblo, Colo., was destroyed by fire . 
February 22. 

Miscellaneous, 


The auto department of the Troy Buggy Works, Troy, Ohio, 
will be dismantled and moved to Anderson, Ind. W. 8. Poling 
and Dale Kenton of the Spring Steel & Wire Company, Ander- 
son, will be at the head of the automobile concern. The ma- 
chines to be manufactured are the Stanley. 


A new manufacturing plant is being erected at Morris, IIl., 
by the Sinclair Laundry Machine Company. Engine, dynamo, 
motors, shafting, belting and operating machinery are reported 
to be among the requirements. 


The Toledo Iron Works, Toledo, Ohio, has signed a contract 
to move iis plant to Evansville, Ind. Crowded conditions forced 


a change of location. It employs about 1000 men and manufac- 
tures steam shovels. 


The Bowser Oil Tank Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
reorganized and has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 
New and larger factory buildings will be erected. William J. 
Hosey, who retired from the mayoralty of the city January 1, 
has been elected secretary and manager of the company. The 
other officers are: President, August Bowser ; vice-president and 
treasurer, I.ouis Fox; directors, E. EB. Siler, J. B. Reuss, John 
P. Evans, George P, Evans, A. A. Serva, Byron BE. Hattersley, 
B. 8. O’Connor and W. H. Dreier. 


The Elwood Light & Power Company, Elwood, Ind., has made 
a 10-year contract with the city to light the city. The open 
are lights are to be superseded by inclosed are lights, the style 
to be chosen by the city. There are to be 103 of these lights. 
New machinery will be installed by the company. 


The Advance Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., has purchased the 
entire business of the original Heaths hay knife from James 
Russell Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y. The cutting parts of this tool 
are made in sections, the same as those used in mowing ma- 
chines, and any section can be renewed if broken. 


The Nelson & Juel Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
and sell lightning rods. The officers of the company are C. C. 
Nelson, president ; P. J. Juel, secretary ; Hans Mortensen, treas- 
urer. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, will be held March 15. for 


the purpose of taking action on the proposition of surrendering 
the charter and franchises and dissolving the company. The 
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holdings of this company were recently 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company. 


The Morton Mfg, Company, Muskegon Heights, Mich., is said 
to have decided upon increasing its facilities for the manufac- 


ture of portable keyway cutters, inquiries for which have re- 
cently been large. 


taken over by the 


Following incorporation, the Autoparts Mfg. Company, De- 
troit, Mich., will establish a new plant for the manufacture of 
axles and other specialties for automobile construction. 


The Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, 
which makes a specialty of chrome-nickel steel parts for high 
speed and heavy resistance machinery, will probably be obliged 
during the year to considerably enlarge its facilities in order 
to keep up with current orders. 


Sasgen Bros., Chicago, Ill., have concluded arrangements for 
4 new plant at 2053 Racine avenue. Contractors’ hoists, der- 
ricks and similar equipment will be manufactured on a more 
extensive scale than heretofore. Some new operating machinery 


is understood to be required, although it may have all been pur- 
chased by this time. 


Thomas W. and I. B. Bailey, St. Louis, Mo., have formed the 
Tower Grove Motor Car Company and will establish a plant in 


the suburb mentioned. Information as to the equipment pro- 
posed has not been given out. 


The Overland Automobile Company, Indianapolis, Ind., whose 
projected extension has been previously referred to, is now mak- 
ing active preparations to erect an addition 72 x 120 ft, Motor 
driven tools will be used. 


The Vincennes Motor Mfg. Company. which is being or- 
ganized by W. F. Havill at Vincennes, Ind., will arrange for 
the construction of a large modern plant. Equipment details 
have not yet been worked out. 


Thomas B, Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis., have found it neces- 
sary to, largely increase their power equipment to meet the grow- 
ing demand for Rambler automobiles. The new apparatus will 
consist of an Allis-Chalmers unit, comprising a 24 and 48 x 
42 in. heavy duty cross compound engine, direct connected to a 
1000 480-volt 60-cycle three-phase 100 rey. per min. alternator, 


¢ p 
The engine will operate with 130 Ib. steam pressure and 26-in. 
vacuum. 


The Commercial Car Company has been organized at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, 
to manufacture automobiles. The incorporators Ive B. 
Buckley, Harvey T. Huff and Edmund B. Walker. 


The Cale Mfg. Company, Albion, Mich, is planning the erec- 
tion of a new power plant. The plant will have about 500 hp. 
capacity and the company is in the market for boilers, an engine 
and electric generators. 


are 


The Racine Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., a part of whose 
plant was recently burned, will not, as was stated in The Iron 
Age, extend its line to include complete automobiles, but will 
continue the manufacture of automobile bodies exclusively. When 
the company’s main factory was burned it fortunately had a 
new building nearly completed, This factory has been hastily 
equipped and is in full operation, and work on rebuilding the 
burned plant will be begun shortly. 


The Hammond Fire Brick Company, whose plant at Fairmont, 
Va., was practically destroyed by fire last November, has re 
built it on a larger basis and expects to ship furnace brick about 
March 15. The new plant is composed of four separate brick 
buildings, and its production will be increased about 25 per cent. 


Ww. 


The Climax Specialty Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., has plans 
under preparation for the erection and equipment of a manufac- 
turing plant to cost about $40,000, 

The Lake Shipbuilding Company, recently organized at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Frank P. Ranahan, president, and John Provencher, 
superintendent, has established a plant on the Buffalo River at 
Ohio street. The new company will make a specialty of the con- 
struction of tugs, dredges, sandsuckers, &¢., and work will be 
started within a week or two on several tugs, dredges and scows 
for which the company now holds contracts, 

The Thorne Holdfast Metal Bar Company, Troy, N. Y., is 
having plans prepared for a two-story factory, 68 x 125 ft.. of 
brick, which it will erect on Trout street near Federal street. 

The Wilhelm Telephone Mfg. Company, Buffalo, will estab- 
lish a Canadian branch factory at Dunnville, Ontario. 

The Covert Motor Vehicle Company, Lockport, N. Y., has let 
contracts for the construction of a factory building to 


cost 
$30,000, which it will add to its plant on Grand street. 


Oo 


Railroad Equipment Orders.—Locomotive business 
has been coming to the manufacturers in fair volume 
lately. The Baltimore & Ohio will order 30 Mallet 
and 120 consolidation locomotives. The Great 
Northern has placed an order for 65, including 25 Mal- 
lets, with the Baldwin Locomoétive. Works. The Vir- 
ginian Railway is in the market for 20 locomotives. 
The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern has ordered 140 
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cars, the Missouri & North Arkansas 20, the Boston & 
Maine 100 passenger cars from the Laconia Car Com- 
pany, and the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 25 
gondola cars from the Pennsylvania Equipment Com- 
pany. The Southern Pacific, according to the Railway 
Age Gazette, will buy 100 electric cars. The Big Four 
is building 25 caboose cars at Brightwood, Ind. 
ae 


The Future of Steel Production in the United 
States. 





President Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, in a recent interview, said that March 
would probably see the resumption of buying in iron 
and steel on a large scale. “ January and February 
cannot be taken as a barometer of future steel con- 
ditions, due to the fact that there is generally a shrink- 
age in new business during that period.” 

Of the growth of steel production and of steel-mak- 
ing capacity in the United States, Mr. Schwab said: 
“ About 10 years ago I predicted that within the follow- 
ing 10 years the steel capacity of the country would 
show an increase of approximately 10,000,000 tons. At 
that time, as I recall it, the United States was produc- 
ing about 15,000,000 tons of steel a year. As the pig 
iron production of the country is now running at the 
rate of considerably more than 30,000,000 tons a year, 
it is evident that steel production is in excess of 
25,000,000 tons. In other words, the increase in steel 
capacity over the last 10 years has been considerably 
more than 10,000,000 tons. The amount of new steel 
works construction under way at the present time is 
large, but considering depressed as well as prosperous 
periods, the average increase in capacity over the next 
10 years should be at least 1,000,000 tons a, year. In 
the year 1920 the United States should be in a position 
to produce close to 40,000,000 tons of steel. The con- 
sumption of steel is growing at an enormous rate and 
the new steel making capacity under way simply mean: 
that producers are endeavoring to keep. pace with thre 
demand.” 

— —~+-2—_—_ 

Definition of Industrial Terms.—At the recent 
annual meeting in Boston of the Division of Industrial 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers of the American 
Chemical Society, a committee was appointed by the 
chairman “On the Definition of Industrial Terms,” to 
co-operate as far as possible with trade organizations 
in the several lines of industry in formulating defini- 
tions of their products which shall be as accurate and 
as fair as possible to the interests involved. The or- 
ganization of such a committee has been suggested by 
various interests who desire a more authoritative defin- 
tion of some industrial terms, such as “ petroleum 
ether,” “ gasoline,” “gasolene,” “benzol,” “ bronze,” 
“benzine,” “ steel,” “ Portland cement,” &c. It is pro- 
posed, when an interest is expressed for the definition 
of terms in any special field of industry, to organize a 
subcommittee to consider this field and define the prin- 
cipal terms in use in it. The committee is desirous of 
receiving suggestions from all who are interested in 
the subject as to terms which are considered the most 
important to be defined at the present time, owing to 
ambiguities which may now exist, and as to the best 
methods of accomplishing the work. The value of 
authoritative definitions as approved by the Industrial 
Division of the American Society will, of course, be 
recognized. Communications should be addressed to 
Clifford Richardson, 30 Church street, New York City. 


The Treasury Department has allowed the benefit 
of the drawback in duty to automobile transmission 
cases or speed boxes manufactured by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I,, with the use 


of imported unfinished cases, gears, shafts, arbors and 
bushings. 





ween 
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THE IRON AND METAL TRADES 


Little Pig Iron Buying. 





A Better Feeling in the Finished Material 
Market. 





Sentiment in the iron trade shows improvement, 
though there is little change in the volume of new 
business. The market for pig iron is nearly at a stand- 
still; but it is realized that as it parted company with 
finished material in the rapid advance of last year it 
must now find its level in its own way. If production 
has for.a time gone ahead faster than was warranted, 
some readjustment will be necessary. 

Those who have carefully analyzed the situation 
for signs of the later course of pig iron and finished 
material are giving as much attention to the increased 
steel making capacity now coming forward as to the 
outside developments which affect confidence and thus 
bear on the whole industrial situation. The general 
expectation of a large volume of business in 1910 is 
tempered by the knowledge that new competition will 
be a factor in certain finished lines. What its effect 
will be on prices in the second half of the year is a 
question on which light is being sought. 

One reason for the better feeling in finished ma- 
terial this week is found in the reports from the Chi- 
cago district of plans by railroads for new bridges and 
for new equipment orders. One line is figuring on 
30,000 tons of bridge work. Rail orders show an in- 
crease over recent weeks, including 10,500 tons for the 
Mexico Northwestern Railway, 5250 tons for the 
Louisville & Nashville and 5000 tons for the Monon. 
A contract for 26,250 tons recently placed by the Frisco 
line with the Alabama mill is just now reported. Somie 
good orders for light rails have also been taken. 

Locomotive works have just taken several large or- 
ders and car companies report considerable business in 
prespect. The Lehigh Valley is in the market for steel 
for 2000 underframes to be built in its own shops. 

The export trade in steel products is in excellent 
condition. Foreign rail orders amounting to 30,000 
tons were placed in this country last week, coming 
from Australia, Mexico, Cuba and South America. 
Foreign demand for steel shows that conditions in the 
markets of the world are better than in four years. 

An earlier placing of the bar contracts of agricul- 
tural machinery manufacturers is expected this year 
than usual. Reports from that industry agree that no 
such demand for farm implements and machinery has 
ever been known as that for 1gro. 

Bookings of wire products, though the active sea- 
son has not yet opened, have shown some increase in 
the past week, and important producers are not meet- 
ing the concessions reported in some quarters. 

Heavy shipments of line pipe are being made to the 
Kansas natural gas fields, but new business in mer- 
chant pipe is light. 

Some good sales of tin plate have been made in 
the past week, though mills were already sold far 
ahead. 

Increasing inquiry for cast iron pipe is reported 
in the East. New York City will open bids for 6500 
tons on March 3. 

In the pig iron market low prices have been made 
on speculative Southern foundry iron and on basic iron 
in dealers’ hands in the Pittsburgh district. Southern 
furnaces are offering No. 2 iron at $13.50, Birming- 
ham, for the first half, and at $14 for the second half, 
but sales are few and small. ‘No signs are seen of a 
change in the waiting attitude of foundry’ pig iron 
buyers. Foundries are maintaining the recent rate 
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of melting and in some districts are increasing upon it. 
Wage questions are beginning to be a factor. In the 
New York district union molders are asking an ad- 
vance of 25¢. a day, which has already been granted 
at Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

The recent demoralization in coke has led to a 
strong effort by a number of operators in the Connells- 
ville and other districts to form a central selling 
agency. The proposal involves the output of 6000 to 
7000 ovens. Prompt sales of standard furnace coke 
have been made at $1.75, but some grades have sold 
down to $1.60. A slight reduction in the Connellsville 
output has been made and further curtailment is ex- 
pected. 

After a long interval of quietness copper is show- 
ing a little activity. Sales of electrolytic have been 
made at 13.37%c. Spelter has advanced slightly and 
the decline in lead appears at last to have been checked. 


_ ooo 


s 
A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.23, Feb.16, Jan.26, Feb.24, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1910. 1910. 1910. 1909. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

MOS oxic FES Ska she secs so $18.50 $18.75 $19.00 $16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

ore reer re trae ey 6.75 17.00 17.25 15.75 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago... 19.00 19.00 19.00 16.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Penn.. 18.50 18.50 18.75 16.00 
Basic, Valley furmace......... 16.00 16.25 1650 15.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.909 18.90 19.90 16.40 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.99 16.90 17.40 14.90 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton : 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 32.00 32.00 31.00 ak at 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 30.60 30.60 30.60 25.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 1.50 16.50 17.00 14.50 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 16.50 16.50 17.00. .... 
Iron rails, Chicago............ 19.00 19.00 20.00 18.25 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 20.00 2000 2050 .... 
Car wheels. Chicago.......... 17.50 17.50 18.00 15.25 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 16.75 16.75 17.50 .... 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh. . 16.75 17.25 17.50 15.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 15.2 15.25 16.00 13.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 16.50 16.50 17.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.45 
Common iron bars, Cbhicago.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.70 1.70 1.70 ir 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.36 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 
‘Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.46 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.30 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.66 1.66 1.71 1.46 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.30 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.66 1.66 1.71 1.46 
Angies, Pittsburgh.:........... 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.30 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 Bas 
Wire nails, VPittsburgh*........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 7.80 1.80 1.85 1.75 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 13.75 13.75. 13.87% 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York. . 18.374%413.50 13.62% 12.75 
Gee, OW ROM. coc ct es 5.70 5.60 6.25 4.90 


eneee, Wt. EGA. . oes sss. 555 5.45 6.00 4.80 
55 455 4.70 4.00 


Ra Mew SUR. ives... 5 

Se, NR «5 seen Seka ets 4.40 4.40 4.60 3.90 
Se Ras dn ce cs wk es x 33.20. 33.20 32.45 28.62%, 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.25 8.25 8.25 7.75 
Mickel. New York... 2.6 cscs. ces 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.84 $3.84 _ $3.84 





* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 
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Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 





Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
llc.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18¢.: St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2244c.; New Or- 
leads, 30c.: Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier: 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


Structural Shapes.—lI-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.50c. to 1.55c., net; I-beams over 15 in§ 1.65c., 
net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.75c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 
4 in. and up, 1.60c., net; angles over 6 in., 1.65c., net; an- 
gles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than % in., 1.75c., base, half ex- 
tras, stee] bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., net; zees, 5 
in. and up, 1.60c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 
1.50¢., base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card; deck 
beams and bulb angles, 1.80c., net; hand rail tees, 2.80c., 
net; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.80c., net. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.55¢. to 1.60c., base. Following are stipulations pre- 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to base 
price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufactur- 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated February 
6, 1903, or equivalent, 4-in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 
100 in. wide and nnder. down to but not including 6 in. wide, 
are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per square 
foot, are considered \4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered 14-in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less 
than 11 lb. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take 
the price of 3-16-in 


Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 

Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 


Cie OR sd 6:5 o's oe Rakes RU baekees $0.10 
Gauges under %-16-in. to and ipeiating te Bee 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9....... 20 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10...:. 30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... 40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

Sil -QUGR TA RO So Ci Ves ce UCUaNe samivses 10 
Compiete circles, 3 ft. diameter and over........ -20 
Boller ate. GRR, Mee... + wait end 0 eka weneds « 10 
* A. B. M. A.’ and ordinary firebox steel........ .20 
til WPCC WONNEs wea hdb ec cc reeposaceavieraspe 30 
BEOTURG WRUNEN 65.6 oo Oi cess Cu saeee iebeeewebes 40 
Lecomotive Arebox wheOhek csi sce ewe eee cies 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inelusive...... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive...... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... 20 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive...... 50 
Weetne OUUr Be Ws Veh ae i ce te bwe eae aa epee e 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 

Cos SS os ine a tae See erences 25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 

CE. Tc 05 oe 3 008 2 he bee Fs oe Cee 50 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft....... 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 
over. 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 


Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for smali lots from store, are as follows: Black 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.70c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.75c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.80c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.85c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.95c. Box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.20c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.25c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.30c.; No, 27, 2.35¢.; No. 
28, 2.40c.; No. 29, 2.45c.: No. 30, 2.55. Galvanized sheets, 
Nos 13 and 14, 2.50c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.60c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.75c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.10c.; 
No. 27, 3.30c.; No. 28, 3.50¢.; No. 29, 3.60c.; No. 30, 3.85c. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.70 per square. Galvanized 
roofing sheets, No. 28, $3 per square, for 2%-in. corrugations. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the discounts on 
the Pittsburgh basing card on carloads of wrought pipe 
which went into effect January 1: 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


eT ee ee Pee rere ere ee 70 54 65 ‘ 

De MR cine sa: 6A vilk eagarh we seek 71 57 66 52 
eC a ist a arn we Sted ie ae ee ee 74 62 69 57 
OU Wh. ovo tie knoe coneean 78 68 73 63 
T 6 33 Os Ue eae ee 72 57 67 52 

Plugged and Reamed. 
S064 Ws « cain cea ea bhoe 76 66 71 61 
Extra Streng, Plain Ends. 
Ma 00 48 Bhis ihiwets it eee 63 51 58 46 
eT or ee 70 58 65 53 
ne Re SE Sa ag 50 66 54 61 49 
ee SB Se ee 54 42 ae ea 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
1G te-8 Bia, ois batons oN oe 59 48 54 43 


The above steel pipe discounts are for “card weight.” subject 
to the usual variation of 5. per cent. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 
coal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


off in new buying from mills. 
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Be. Bal Sha. oo oe Cavin’ 0+ trent sahebhige cakes 49 43 
rer wee ky oe net naires 61 43 
DGS Coho site bbc t's eh ewesenele 4 ai caeeene 63 48 
Se Oc cecks o4e cs cuxwte absentee mi 69 55 
Oe Bey Ba 44 hk ko 48 Sa RS Fob eee ee 61 43 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra, 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
River will be sold at delivered discount for carloads lowered by 
two points, for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open heart: and chain rods, $33. 

Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, 2.15c., base; boiler 
rivets, 2.25c., base, subject to usual extras. 

a 


Pittsburgh. 

ParK Butiprine, February 23, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While more activity in the pig iron market 
is reported from outside districts, the local situation con- 
tinues quiet. There is very little inquiry and there have 
been no important sales. A local dealer in pig iron has 
been offering small lots of basic at relatively low prices and 
is reported to have made several sales, including one lot of 
1000 tons and another of 300 tons ateronsiderably less than 
recent quotations. Another sale is reported of 600 tons of 
basic at $16, Valley furnace, for March, April and May. 
It would seem, therefore, that the market price of basic is 
not above $16, Valley furnace. Most furnaces are still 
holding their basic at $16.50 to $17, but are not making any 
sales. Bessemer iron remains nominally at $18, Valley fur- 
nace, but there is no inquiry. No. 2 foundry is about $16.50 
and gray forge $16, Valley furnace, the freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh being 90c. a ton. 


Steel.—While more steel is being offered for resale by 
consumers, the market continues strong and there is still 
a decided scarcity in the supply of open hearth steel, which 
commands high prices. Several small lots of open hearth 
sheet bars have been sold at $29 and $29.50, maker's 
mill. We quote 4 x 4 in. Bessemer billets at $27.50 to 
$28, and Bessemer sheet and tin bars, $28.50 to $29. We 
quote 4 x 4 in. open hearth billets at $29 to $29.50: small 
billets, $30 to $31; sheet and tin bars, $29 to $29.50, and 
forging billets, $32 to $33, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Spelter.—We note sale of two cars, or about 50 tons, of 
spelter, at 5.82% cents, East St. Louis, or 5.45 cents, Pitts- 
burgh. 

(By Mail.) 


If sentiment counts for anything, and many in the trade 
believe that it does, then the situation is better, but it is 
hard to find anything tangible on which to base this, other 
than the fact that there is a more hopeful feeling. The 
main reason given for the lull in the steel trade, that has 
now lasted over two months, is the fact that the country 
has been practically frozen up since December 15, and there 
has been almost an entire cessation of outdoor work. In 
addition, jobbers and consumers specified very heavily for 
material in November and December,. thus accumulating 
large stocks, which, owing to the severe winter, have not 
been moving out freely, with the natural result of a falling 
With the return of good 
weather, the opening up of the country roads and the start- 
ing of spring trade, it is figured that the steel trade may 
soon take on the activity that it was expected to show this 
year. Basic conditions are good, money being plentiful. 
Many argue that jobbers and consumers are making a mis- 
take in not ordering now to meet the expected heavy demand, 
asserting that when business starts up the mills will be 
swamped, and will not be able to make the deliveries wanted. 
The local situation has been quiet in the past week and 
without special feature. There have been no important 
sales of pig iron, and the market is bare of new demand. 
Bessemer iron is held at $18 at Valley furnace, the price 
recently paid by the United States Steel Corporation, but 
there is no inquiry. It is probable that $16 at Valley fur- 
nace could be done on basic for prompt shipment, but some 
furnaces are still holding their iron at $17, at furnace, 
though they are not making any sales at that figure. There 
seems to be more basic iron at present than the market 
wants. No. 2 foundry can be had at $16.50 at Valley fur- 
nace and gray forge at $16 or less, but there is no inquiry. 
There is still a decided shortage in the supply of open hearth 
steel, and top prices continue to be paid for prompt shipment. 
The new demand for finished iron and steel is quiet, but 
specifications are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate, 
though not as heavy as in November and December by any 
means. Cancellations are few and not heavier than urual 
when a lull occurs in the market. If the tonnage now on the 
books of the mills is taken out steady operations are prac- 
tically assured for at least the next two or three months. 
Coke is dull and neglected and so is scrap, with prices only 
fairly steady. There is still confidence that this year, which 
in the first two months has been so. disappointing, will be 
one of the best the steel businégs has ever known. 

Ferromanganese.—There is no new inquiry, consumers 
being covered, and the market is very quiet. In the absence 
of sales we quote 80 per cent. foreign at $43.50, Baltimore, 
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the freight rate for delivery in the Pittsburgh district being 
$2.30 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—There is no new inquiry for this ma- 
terial, consumers. being covered. The market is only fairly 
strong. In the absence of sales, we continue to quote 10 
per cent. at $23.90; 11 per cent., $24.90; 12 per cent., $25.90, 
and 50 per eent., $62 to $62.50, Pittsburgh, for prompt ship- 
ment. 


Muck Bar.—The market is bare of new inquiry. Con- 
sumption has fallen off to some extent recently. We con- 
tinue to quote best grades of muck bar made from all pig 
iron at $30, Pittsburgh, but in the case of a firm offer for 
any considerable tonnage, it is not improbable that this 
price would be shaded. 


Rods.—Consumers are specifying quite freely against 
contracts placed in November and December, but there is 
not much new buying, nor, on the contrary, is the supply 
of available rods for prompt delivery very large. The two 
leading makers are not seeking new business actively, need- 
ing their entire output for their own wire mills and to fill 
existing contracts. We continue to quote Bessemer, open 
hearth and chain rods at $33, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.— Existing ine on the books of the mills 
rolling skelp have been pretty well cleaned up, and as a re- 
sult there is some anxiety on the part of a few mills to book 
new orders. With the return of good weather, permitting 
outside work, the laying of pipe in the ground will com- 
mence, and this will naturally increase the consumption 
of skelp and will, no doubt, then lead to a more active de- 
mand. Prices are fairly firm. and we quote grooved steel 
skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55¢c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; 
grooved iron skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., and sheared iron skelp, 
1.90c., all for ordinary width and gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The new demand for light rails continues 
active, the Carnegie Steel Company having received last 
week orders for about 3000 tons and specifications against 
eontracts for about 500 tons. No important orders for 
standard sections were placed, but it is said that two or 
three of the larger railroads are figuring on their require- 
ments for this year. We quote steel axles at 1.75c. to 
1.80c. and splice bars, 1.50c., at mill, Pittsburgh. Light 
rail prices are as follows: 8 to 10 lb., $32; 12 to 14 Ib., 
$29; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., $28; 30 and 35 Ib., $27.75, and 40 
and 45 lb., $27, Pittsburgh. These prices are for 250-ton 
lots and over, and for small lots premiums of 50c. per ton 
and more are being paid. We quote standard sections at 
$28, at mill. 

Plates.—The inquiry for about 10,000 tons of plates for 
the 48-in. riveted steel pipe water line to be built by the city 
of Portland, Ore., has not yet developed into an order. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is again actively in the market 
for 1500 steel cars. ‘The Pressed Steel Car Company and 
the Standard Steel Car Company have orders enough on 
their books to run fairly full for the next three or four 
months, and with the inquiries now out and expected, they 
will probably be able. to operate steadily through the year. 
They are the two largest consumers of plates. The new 
demand for plates from the general trade is only fair, the 
mills running mostly on specifications against contracts, 
which are coming in quite freely. We continue to quote 
44-in. and heavier plates at 1.55c. in large lots and 1.60c. 
to 1.65c. in small lots for prompt shipment. 

Structural Material.—Inquiries have been more plen- 
tiful, and the tone of the situation is more cheerful. Some 
important bridge work is in the market, involving consid- 
erable tonnage, and two of these jobs are expected to be 
placed this week. The McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company has taken 450 tons for a coal shed for the North- 
western Fuel Company at Superior. Wis., and 650 tons 
for an extension to the foundry and machine shop of the 
Ladlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company at Cincinnati. The leading 
structural concerns are pretty well filled up with work for 
the next two or three months. Deliveries by the mills are 
stili unsatisfactory, but are slightly better than they were 
some time ago. We quote beams and channels up to 15-in. 
at 1.50c. minimum for desirable tonnage, and 1.55c. to 1.6De. 
on general current orders. 


Tin Plate.—There is a fair amount of new buying in 
small lots, but most of the large consumers placed contracts 
in the latter part of last year, covering their requirements up 
to July 1, and are now specifying heavily against these con- 
tracts. All the leading tin plate mills are operating to full 
capacity and shipping out their product about as fast as 
made. Prices are firm and we continue to quote 100 Ib. cokes 
at $3.60 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for delivery up to 
July 1. 


Sheets.—A moderate amount of new business is being 
placed, but not quite as heavy as some time ago. Some of 
the sheet mills have pretty well cleaned up their existing con- 
tracts, and are looking for orders more sharply than for 
several months. Blue annealed and electrical sheets continue 
scarce, and in some cases are still commanding slight pre- 
miums over regular prices for prompt delivery. The market is 
firm and we quote: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.70c.; 
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Nos. 9 and 10, 1.75c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.80c.; Nos. 13 and 
14, 1.85c., and Nos. 14 and 15, 1.95c.; one-pass box an- 
nealed No. 28 black sheets, 2.40c., and No. 28 galvanized, 
3.50c., at mill. We quote corrugated roofing sheets at $1.70 
per square for painted and $3 for galvanized, 2%4-in. corru- 
gations. Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices 
for small lots from store. 


Bars.—New orders for both iron and steel bars are 
light at present, and mostly in small lots, the large con- 
sumers, such as the railroads and the implement makers and 
wagon builders, having placed their contracts last year for 
extended delivery, and are now specifying freely against 
these contracts. The mills rolling iron and steel bars are 
well filled up with work for several months ahead, and ship- 
ments are unusually heavy, some of the larger steel bar mills 
being two to three months back in deliveries. On contracts 
for delivery through first and second quarters several of the 
leading steel bar mills are naming 1.45c., at mill, but for 
prompt shipment 1.50c. to 1.55c. is being quoted. Iron bars 
are held at about 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The new demand is only fair and 
mostly for small lots, but specifications against contracts are 
coming in quite freely, and the mills are busy and making 
heavy shipments. We quote steel hoops for forward de- 
livery at 1.50c. to 1.60c., and for prompt shipment at 1.60c. 
to 1.65¢c., at mill. Steel bands are 1.45c. to 1.50c., on con- 
tracts, and from 1.60c. to 1.65c. for prompt shipment. 

Spelter.—There has been another decided decline in the 
price of spelter, which is freely offered in St. Louis at 5.40c., 
with a probability that on a firm offer 5.35c. could be done. 
There has been a decline of more than $20 a ton in the 
price of spelter in the last few months. We quote prime 
grades of Western at 5.35c. to 5.40c., East St. Louis, the 
freight rate to Pittsburgh being 12%4c. per 100 Ib. 

Spikes.—New business in railroad spikes is confined to 
small, scattering orders, but several fair sized inquiries are 
in the market. Specifications against contracts for spikes 
made last year continue to come in freely. We quote stand- 
ard sizes of railroad spikes, 444 x 9-16 and larger, at $1.70 
for Western shipment and $1.75 for local trade. Boat spikes 
are firm at $1.75, base, and small railroad spikes at $1.75, 
base. These prices are for carload and larger lots. 

Shafting.— All the automobile makers are very busy, and 
this class of consumers is placing liberal orders for prompt 
delivery. One local maker of shafting reports that its new 
orders received last week were the heaviest in any one week 
for several months. Specifications against contracts placed 
some time ago are also coming in freely. It is stated that 
regular discounts on shafting are being firmly maintained, 
these being 55 per cent. off in carloads and 50 per cent. in 
less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Rivets.—The situation is rather quiet, new orders being 
light and only for small lots; but specifications against con- 
tracts are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. Prices 
are unchanged and we quote: Structural rivets, %4-in. and 
larger, 2.15c., base; cone head boiler rivets, %4-in. and larger, 
2.25c., base; 5-in. and 11-16-in. take an advance of 1l5c., 
and %-in. and 9-16-in. take an advance of 50c.; in lengths 
shorter than 1 in. also take an advance of 50c. Terms are 
30 days, net cash, f.o.b. mill. The above prices are ab- 
solutely minimum on contracts for large lots, makers charg- 
ing the usual advances of $2 to $3 a ton to the small trade. 

Wire Products.—This is always the dull season of the 
year in the wire trade. With the country practically frozen 
up for several months, the new demand has been light, job- 
bers having large stocks of wire nails and wire which have 
not been moving out freely for some time. The two leading 
interests in the wire trade deny absolutely that they are 
making any concessions in prices, and if any cutting is 
being done, it is charged to some of the jobbers who have 
large stocks which they desire to reduce more rapidly. We 
quote wire nails at $1.85 in carload and larger lots; painted 
barb wire, $1.85; galvanized, $2.15; annealed fence wire, 
$1.65; galvanized, $1.95, and cut nails, $1.80, all f.o.b. cars, 
Pittsburgh, usual terms, with full freight to destination 
added. 


Merchant Pipe.—Heavy shipments of line pipe are be- 
ing made to the Kansas natural gas fields, three or four of 
the leading companies there having placed large orders some 
time ago, and are now taking in the pipe as fast as the 
mills can ship it. New business is rather light, and specifica- 
tions against contracts so far this month show a falling off 
as compared with January. It is stated that regular dis- 
counts are being firmly held. 


Boiler Tubes.—A fair amount of new business is being 
placed for locomotive tubes by the railroads and locomotive 
builders, and several good sized inquiries are in the market. 
The new demand for merchant tubes is fair. Shipments by 
the mills are about as heavy as usual at this season. 


Coke.—Strong efforts are being made by a number of 
coke makers in the Connellsville and other regions to form a 
selling agency to handle their output, with the object of 
doing away if possible with the present demoralization in 
prices. A meeting of producers was held in Pittsburgh on 
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Saturday, at which the subject was considered. It is pro- 
posed to handle the output of 6000 to 7000 ovens. Another 
meeting will be held in a short time, at which it is ex- 
pected to complete the plans of the organization. L. W. 
Fogg, general manager of the Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke 
Company, presided at the meeting and is chairman of the 
committee appointed to make plans, the other members be- 
ing J. P. Brennan, O. W. Kennedy and C. E. Lenhart. 
There is not much new demand for either furnace or foundry 
coke, but consumers are taking out coke promptly on their 
contracts. Some few sales of best grades of 72-hr. foundry 
coke for prompt shipment have been made at $2.75 to $3 per 
net ton at oven, while other makes of foundry coke, not so 
favorably known, have been sold for prompt shipment as 
low as $2.25 at oven. Standard makes of furnace coke for 
prompt shipment are still held at about $1.75 to $1.85 at 
oven, but other grades have sold at $1.60 or lower. . The 
output of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions 
last week was 453,216 net tons, a falling off over the previ- 
ous week or nearly 6000 tons. Further curtailment in out- 
put is expected this week in an effort to strengthen the 
market. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market continues extremely 
quiet, and prices are weak and lower. Most of the large 
consumers of scrap are pretty well filled up and are out 
of the market, unless material is offered them at low prices. 
There is more or less pressure on the part of some dealers 
to sell. One leading consumer of heavy steel scrap has 
bought round lots at $16.75, and is now reported out of 
the market at that price, and will not pay above $16.50, 
delivered. The weakening in prices of pig iron, with the 
dull demand for scrap, is given as the main reason for the 
decline in prices. We note sales of 500 to 600 tons of 
heavy steel scrap at $16.75, delivered, and about 500 tons 
of cast iron borings at $10 and 300 tons of turnings at $12 
to $12.25, delivered. Dealers quote about as follows, per 
gross ton, for delivery at Pittsburgh or elsewhere, as noted: 

Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 

lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


DUP ONS a. so 5 ona lh 0s hb 4-069 410 6 bd bis 9 ee 
No. 1 fOUMGTY CRBC. ccweccscvivecenaeseveeene 16.50 
No... 2 SORE Ges 64iks 03s 40's wees 15.75 to 16.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 

CONE 6g 6 ROR Oh Shoe 14.00 to 14.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, and Cumberland, Md......... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable scrap........ 15.75 to 16.00 
GOD ec bk eh 6a es Co se cece eee eokewes 12.50 
Low phosphorus melting stock..........seee+- 21.00 
i gy ge ee eS ee ee 26.50 to 27.00 
SCOGk RE Gens Wa wie cas dS ok eewen seen 21.00 to 21.25 
TOCOMOTIVE AKIOB. ccc ccs nec necscceon 27.50 to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap... ......scessescrcvees 15.50 
No. 2 busheling scrap. .......s.cecsceesssesses 11.00 
ClG CRP WOES 6c 6c ede t taba n eu ea 16.75 to 17.00 
Sheet bar, Crop CNdS..... ccc sccccevsesases 17.50 
Cast $roth. BORTIES «oo ccs okies ick oSe 9.50 to 10.00 


Machine shop turnings.............+- 11.75 to 12.00 
——— +e 


Chicago 


Fisuer Butiprne, February 23, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

The political talk, which has had a depressing influence 
here for several weeks, has apparently died out, and business 
conditions are righting themselves with a renewal of con- 
fidence in the future. The agitation did not affect prices 
except in serap and pig iron, but the scrap market, always 
the most sensitive branch of the trade in showing business 
conditions, is steady this week, with an advance in some 
lines, and pig iron has apparently passed the lowest level. 
The market for finished steel products has been so strong 
that it has not been affected at all. New buying has been 
light for several weeks, but this has been hoped for and 
welcomed by the mill interests, as they could not go on for- 
ever selling their products at a rate in excess of mill capac- 
ity. In manw cases, like the industries using rods and 
wire, manufacturers have not known Saturday night whether 
they could have material to run on Monday, and manu- 
facturers using bars and miscellaneous forms of finished 
steel have had to pay store prices for materials which the 
mills could not deliver in time for their needs. In bars and 
merchant steel the mills now have four to six months’ work 
on their books and new business is coming forward in these 
lines. In the heavier’ products, like structural, bridge and 
car shop material, new business taken since January 1 has 
undoubtedly been below mill capacity, but Western rail- 
roads are preparing specifications for a very large tonnage 
of bridge material and will also place large car and loco- 
motive orders in the very near future. One railroad alone 
will require 30,000 tons of bridge material, and inquiries 
from other Western roads are appearing in the market. 
It is conceded by leading operating officials that the physical 
condition of. the railroads has not been so bad in many 
years as at the present time, and the utmost exertions will 
be required to restore them to the proper basis of efficiency 
before another winter. It is doubtful whether the steel 
mills will be able to supply the material that will be needed, 
and the delay in placing orders for equipment may prove 
unfortunate. 


Pig Iron.—It is reported that some of the Southern 
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certificate iron on which the banks did not care to renew 
loans was sold last week at $13, Birmingham. ‘There is 
apparently a good deal of this spot iron that can be had 
on a cash transaction at $13.50, and there is a suspicion 
that this price could be done through the first half, but $14 
is the price openly quoted for deferred deliveries, and the 
leading furnace interests are not anxious to sell at that 
figure. In fact, the indifference of buyers is about evenly 
matched by the attitude of the furnace interests, which as 
a rule are not seeking business and are confident that the 
weak spots will work out of the market in a short time. 
The implement manufacturers west of Chicago have bought 
about 25,000 tons of Southern foundry for last half on the 
basis of $14 to $14.50, Birmingham, most of this business 
going to the St. Louis offices of the furnace interests. There 
are inquiries pending in the West from steel foundry inter- 
ests for a large tonnage of basic to cover contracts taken 
or in prospect for steel car fittings. The dampening influence 
the past couple of weeks has been the common report that 
the railroads had taken their purchasing department out of 
the market for materials, This talk, however, was only cir- 
culated for effect, as it is known that the railroads will soon 
be in the market for a large amount of equipment. The 
consensus of opinion among iron men is that if the market 
was depressed and buyers were encouraged to wait by the 
political talk of two weeks ago, the effect ought to be equally 
convincing the other way when it becomes generally known 
that the railroads are in the market and will buy very ex- 
tensively this spring. Meantime the iron men are waiting 
impatiently for the buying movement which they have ex- 
pected for a month. There has been a material decrease in 
Southern production on account of flood damage to several 
furnaces which cannot be repaired for some time, and it is 
figured that the stocks which accumulated last year in the 
South will soon pass into consumption. The long distance 
telephone, which is now universally used in the iron trade, 
affords the buyer a means of keeping in touch with the 
market closely, and when the situation does turn the sales 
made in a few days may break all records. The following 
quotations are for February and March delivery, f.o.b. 
Chicago : 


Lake Superior charcoal............... $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 19.00 to 19.50 


Northern coke foundry. No. 3}. 


ji -etak ae 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1 


setae Ru heehee 19.00 to 19.50 


eee CUM, ING Beds ko eee Swedes s 18.85 to 19.35 
Ser ee 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern coke, No. 8.......0.....0e06- 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern coke, No. 4................. 17.60 to 18.10 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern coke, No, 2 soft............. 18.35 to 18.85 
Southerm gray fOrge. ... since vewcces 17.35 to 17.85 
WOON. MUTED cakic sy Faas baw BSR O 17.10 to 17.60 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 19.00 to 19.50 
Standard Bessemer.................. 21.40 to 21.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 21.40to 2190 


Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 22.40to 22.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 23.40 to 23.90 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—Buyers have had difficulty thus far in cover- 
ing their requirements, and every week there are inquiries 
which develop into the purchase of odd lots from Bastern 
mills. A local independent mill which has not quoted on 
billets for a long time may have a limited supply to sell 
when additional open hearth furnaces which are now under 
construction are completed in April. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Monon Railroad 
bought 5000 tons of open hearth rails last week, and there 
were other small orders. The Chicago rail mills are now 
booked well through the third quarter, and the ordinary run 
of second orders and pick-ups from now on will keep the 
mills busy through 1910. In former years the Western roads 
were obliged to go to Eastern mills with a considerable part 
of their business, but the completion of the Gary mill enables 
them to save freight, and the Chicago mills have been able 
to intercept practically all of the rail orders from Western 
lines, besides giving the roads the choice of open hearth or 
Bessemer rails. The Eastern mills represented here have 
been able to take only a small portion of the business, while 
on the other hand the Gary plant has attracted a consider- 
able tonnage of the business placed by Hastern lines. The 
demand for track supplies becomes more urgent as spring 
approaches. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.85c. to 
1.95c., base; track bolts and square nuts, 2,40c. to 2.60c., 
base, all in carloads, Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., $27; 
30 to 35 Ib., $27.75; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., $28; 12 Ib., $29, 
Chicago. 

Structural Material.—There is a large amount of bridge 
work in prospect from Western railroads, which have been 
light buyers for the past two or three years, but are now 
planning heavy purchases for erection the coming jsummer. 
Jne railroad has figwred that it will require 30,000 tons 
of materia], and inquiries are already in the market from 
several of the Western lines. A railroad 
mated that the railroads will, spend for bridges 
the coming year. Fabricated business actually placed last 
week was only moderate in amount. The Avery Mfg. Com- 
pany, Peoria, has let the general contract for new factory 
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buildings, which will require 1200 tons, but it is not under- 
stood here that the material has been bought. The American 
Bridge Company booked 189 tons for a viaduct at Proctor, 
Minn., for the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad and 
428 tons for the Sullivan’s Gulch viaduct, at Portland, Ore. 
The Downs Building at Denver was let to M. J. Paterson 
of that city. The Milwaukee Bridge Company is the low 
bidder on the Sheridan road bridge and Wilmette pumping 
station for the Chicago Sanitary District, these two jobs 
calling for 312 tons. Bids have gone in at Chicago for 350 
tons for the King Old Folks’ Home. The demand continues 
for small lots of fabricated material, and the shops which 
do a jobbing business in this line are well supplied with 
orders. We quote plain material from mill, 1.78c. to 1.88c., 
Chicago; from store, 2c., Chicago. 


Plates.—Heavy specifications are coming to the mills 
from the steel car builders, covering car orders placed 60 
to 90 days ago, the mills having been unable to take care 
of the business until now. Meantime, other large car 
orders are pending in the market, or are about to be placed 
by the Western roads, for steel cars or steel underframes, 
so the plate mills have a long run of work in prospect. 
There is the usual amount of new business in tank and 
boiler plates. We quote mill prices at 1.78c. to 1.88c., Chi- 
cago; store prices, 2c., Chicago. 


Sheets.—There is a fair volume of new business, and 
buyers still find it necessary to pay premiums on blue an- 
nealed sheets for any near delivery. The new Inland mills 
probably will not be started before April, as the steel will 
not be available for new finishing mills until the open 
hearth furnaces now under construction are ready. We 
quote as follows, Chicago: No. 10 annealed, 1.93c.; No. 28 
black, 2.58¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.68c. Prices from store, 
Chicago, are: No. 10 blue annealed, 2.25c. to 2.35¢.: No. 
28 black, 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4c. to 4.10c. 


Bars.—The bar iron mills which are equipped to roll soft 
steel bars from billets are getting a surprising number of 
orders at 1.85c., base, for carload lots, from industrial buyers 
who cannot get deliveries from the large steel mills to cover 
their requirements. The leading mills generally have four 
to six months’ business on their books in soft steel bars, and 
are not in position to take any orders for spot or near de- 
livery, as their regular customers are not in the mood to 
permit it. The mill capacity in bars has been wholly inade- 
quate to meet the demand, and Eastern mills represented 
in this market are not much better off than the local mills. 
The implement manufacturers have fared so badly this win- 
ter in not getting enough material to complete their orders 
for their product that some of them have made tentative in- 
quiries for next year. Nothing has been done on such in- 
quiries, but it is expected that the agricultural business will 
be placed earlier this year. There is quite a little new busi- 
ness in bars, chiefly for concrete work. The demand is very 
good for hard steel bars. New business is light in bar iron, 
but the mills have specifications on railroad contracts to 
keep them busy. Subject to the usual delay in delivery of 
soft steel bars, we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.68c. 
to 1.78c.; bar iron, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; hard steel bars rolled 
from old rails, 1.60c. to 1.65c., all Chicago. 

Rods and Wire.—There have been many cases this 
winter where bolt and screw people and other manufacturing 
consumers of rods and plain wire have not known on Satur- 
day night whether they would have material on hand Mon- 
day morning to keep them going. The unprecedented de- 
mand on the mills and delays in transit after material was 
shipped have combined to keep the manufacturers of wire 
products on short rations, but deliveries are improving. 
The jobbers of wire products were entitled to their share 
of deliveries, but the jobbing trade is pretty well satisfied 
now. Some weeks ago it was reported that jobbers were 
shading prices on nails and barb wire, but these rumors 
have died out the past week. The decline in the stock 
market and pessimistic talk some weeks ago may have 
caused the weakness by makin« jobbers uneasy regarding 
bank accommodations. We quote Bessemer, open hearth 
and chain rods at $36, Chicago. Jobbers’ carload prices, 
which are quoted to manufacturing buyers, are as follows: 
Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.83c.; wire nails, 
2.03c.; painted barb wire, 2.08c.; galvanized, 2.33c., all 
Chicago. 

Merchant Steel.—The trade is relatively quiet, the 
consumers, like the implement people who were short, hav- 
ing become reconciled to the situation. On machinery steel 
the mills have four to six months’ business on their books 
and it is expected that buyers will generally make allow- 
anees for the condition of the mills by placing their busi- 
ness earlier the coming year. 

Cast fron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Forvndry Compeny took orders fer gas pipe from Western 
cities last week amounting to about 5000 tons. The same 
interest took 500 tons of water pipe at Dayton, Ohio, and a 
contract for a year’s supply for Salt Lake City, Utah. which 
mav amount to 2000 tons. There is a good run of inquiries 
from jobbers. and the railroads are also inquiring for culvert 
pipe. The Chicago water pipe business has been readver- 
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tised and will come up again this week. On current busi- 
ness we quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
pipe 4-in., $28.50; 6 to 12 in., $27.50; 16-in. and up, 
$26.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Metals.—The only change reported in Chicago prices of 
metals the past week is in spelter, which has made a fur- 
ther decline. The ordinary carload buyer is paying 5.60c. 
to 5.65c., although large consuniers are able to do about 
25c. per 100 Ib. better than this and expect the market 
eventually to go as low as 5c., at which price they might 
be willing te cover their requirements for a considerable 
time. The demand for copper is light, but the smelters are 
reported holding the market firm, with no concessions avail- 
able except on stocks in second hands. There is no change 
in the price of lead, although independent producers are re- 
ported willing to make concessions. We quote Chicago 
prices as follows: Casting copper, 13%4c.; lake, 14%c., in 
carloads, for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3c. higher ; 
pig tin, car lots, 33%4c.; small lots, 35c.; lead, desilverized, 
4.60¢c, to 4.70c., for 50-ton lots: corroding, 4.85c. to 4.95c.. 
for 50-ton lots: in carloads, 2%c. per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 
5.60c. to 5.65c.; Cookson’s antimony, 10%c., and other 
grades, 9%4c. to 1014¢.: sheet zine is $7.50, f.o.b. La Salle, 
in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote: 
Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13°%4c.: copper bottoms, 12c. : 
copper clips, 13%4c.: red brass, 12%4c.; yellow brass, 10c.; 
light brass, Tc.; lead pipe, 444c.: zine, 5.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 
23c.; tin foil, 26c.; block tin pipe, 28c. 


Old Material.—The scrap market was quick to feel the 
effects of the pessimistic discussion in business circles a 
week or 10 days ago. but has apparently found its bearings 
and is steadier this week. Machine shop turnings and bor- 
ings are quoted 25c. lower this week, but other lines are 
higher. Steel car axles are very scarce and buyers are will- 
ing to pay a premium if they could find any. steel axles 
being quoted higher than iron, contrary to the usual course 
of the market. Wrought scrap and other material going to 
rolling mills is easy and buyers are indifferent, but there 
is apparently little change in price. Cast scrap is in good 
demand and some of the local foundries are paying as high 
as $15.25. delivered, per net ton. One of the leading buyers 
of steel melting scrap is out of the market temporarily, but 
other buyers do not find the supply any too plentiful. A 
leading car wheel foundry which has not been in the market 
for some time bought a lot of old wheels from a railroad 
last week at $17.50. The following prices are per gross 
ton, delivered, Chicago: 





FR | rere FT 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 16.50to 17.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

NN A MOO. . 5k oe ba aia'ee vee 24.00 to 25.00 
Re ES SE «cd a kc «4:4 's o's! 46 6 ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 15.25 to 15.75 
Frogs. switches and guards, cut apart., 15.25 to 15.75 
PE IIIs Cla a acs ecto wre bee 14.75 to 15.25 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron angles and splice bars...........$17.00 to $17.50 
oy |. See a ese 21.00 to 22.00 
ee I hae i hdise bade ces se cen 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
Springs, knuckles and couplers....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 19.00 to 19.50 
a ge SR eee 12.50 to 13.00 
a eet 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 9.75 to 10.25 
Cast and mixed borings.............. 6.75 to 7.25 
i So Sis St tw tee eS 12.50to 138. 

a Si oP 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 11.00to 11.50 
Re OE EE oN in ed eens cabenb en 14.75 to 15.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable...............4... 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultura] malleable................ 13.00 to 13.50 
a ae ere 11.50 to 12.00 


ee a oe 


The Philadelphia Electrical Exhibition in the First 
Regiment Armory, Philadelphia, Pa., running from 
February 14 to 26, has brought together a very com- 
plete exhibition of modern electrical appliances, the 
educational features of which are quite pronounced, 
both from a commercial and household standpoint. 
The exhibitors include various electrical public service 
corporations, the City Electrical Bureau, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the leading manufacturers of 
electrical equipment and appliances. Electrical power 
and transportation systems as well as installations are 
demonstrated, as well as the application of electricity 
to many various household purposes. 


———— 


The Shaw Wire Fence Company, Warsaw, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capitalization of $25,000. 
The new company will take over the plant of the de- 
funct Co-Operative Wire Company. 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 22, 1910. 


The market continues to drag, and in the majority of lines 
is about as dull as can be. Hesitancy on the part of buyers 
of both crude and finished material is still pronounced, due 
to a large extent to the uncertain tendency of prices. Con- 
cessions are to be had in a number of instances, but lower 
offerings have so far failed to stimulate buying to any 
material extent. The bulk of the business transacted has 
been for prompt requirements. Some little spotty inquiry 
for pig iron has developed, but business closes slowly and the 
market lacks snap, notwithstanding the satisfactory statisti- 
cal position of producers in this territory. Plates and shapes 
have been offered at lower figures for prompt specifications ; 
in the other lines of finished materials, however, prices are 
unchanged. Coke continues weak, as does also old material, 
rolling mill grades of the latter showing a further recession 
in price. 


Pig Iron.—The market is dull and there has been 
scarcely any movement in other than the foundry grades, 
and many sellers continue to report a marked inactivity 
even in those grades. A little more inquiry for foundry 
iron for first half shipment is reported, but buyers are 
apparently in no hurry to close, as, under ruling conditions, 
they see little probability of an advance in prices and appear 
willing to take chances on lower figures. Inquiries for lots 
of 100 to 500 tons of both No. 2 X and No. 2 plain, in vary- 
ing quantities for first half delivery, are noted. The cast 
iron pipe interests are in the market a trifle more actively, 
one buyer having an inquiry out for several thousand tons. 
A number of the leading producers are not so determined 
as they have heretofore been to hold quotations at the top 
of the market, and it is not unlikely, should a desirable 
order come out, that they would meet the recent price of 
$18.50, delivered, which has been named for No. 2 X by 
the Virginia producers. A few producers maintain quota- 
tions at $19, delivered, for standard brands of that grade, 
but transact little business at that figure, sales reported 
being largely odd carload lots to regular customers. Iron 
of practically equal analysis can be had, however, at $18.75 
and $18.50, delivered, while for some less well established 
brands those figures might even be slightly shaded. There 
has been less business transacted in Virginia foundry irons, 
melters having bought close to their requirements for that 
grade during the first half of the year, and not yet being 
prepared to place orders for more extended shipment; at 
the same time there are few sellers who will quote on de- 
liveries beyond the first half. For strictly No. 2 X foundry 
the Virginia producers hold firmly at $15.50, furnace, equal 
to $18.50 delivered here, although a grade standing between 
No. 2 X and No. 2 plain is being marketed by the leading 
interest at $18.25, delivered, while No. 2 plain is generally 
quoted at $18, delivered. One seller reports a sale of 1500 
tons of Virginia pipe grade for local consumption. Gen- 
erally speaking, there has been no movement in Southern 
foundry; one sale of 18,000 tons, for delivery during the 
next six months, 3000 tons a month, at private terms, to a 
Delaware River pipe works, is, however, announced. No. 2 
Southern foundry is being offered by sellers in this terri- 
tory at $13.50, Birmingham basis, for delivery during the 
first half of the year, but the general foundry trade shows 
but little interest in the market. Forge iron has been in 
light demand, not enough business being transacted to estab- 
lish a market; quotations on this grade are, therefore, nom- 
inal. Some little movement in low phosphorus iron is 
noted. The leading producers maintain prices of standard 
low phosphorus firmly and sales have been made at ad- 
vanced figures. One reports a sale of 500 tons for March, 
April and May delivery, at a point near this city, at $24, 
delivered. Sellers are not offering this grade freely, as a 
shortage in low phosphorus ores has developed in this vicin- 
ity. Basic iron shows no movement; melters are pretty 
well covered for first half delivery and outside the possi- 
bility of temporary shortages, due to delays in delivery. are 
not in the market. This grade can be freely had at $18.50, 
delivered, and even lower quotations have been named for 
prompt iron by sellers outside of this territory. The East- 
ern Pig Iron Association’s statistics reported at its meet- 
ing last week, show little change in the volume of orders 
on the various furnace companies’ books; declines are re- 
ported in some instances, but the aggregate compares favor- 
ably with the previous month. No particular change in 
stocks on hand is noted, and the position from the seller's 
point of view is stated as being quite satisfactory. Owing 
to unfavorable weather conditions as well as an unsatis- 
factory fuel supply, a number of furnaces in this territory 
are working badly and a larger percentage of off grade iron 
is being produced, the greater proportion of which, how- 
ever, is going to the pipe foundries. Foundries generally 
are taking deliveries freely, indicating a continued good 
consamption in. that direction.. ‘The following range of 
prices is quoted for standard brands, deliveries in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, during the 
remainder of the first half: 
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Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 


2 X foundry +e - to $18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 oo Re 18.00 to 18.25 
Viewinia, Ne: 2 Gowmdlryi i. eb Fee eke 18.50 
Virginia, No. 2 | NAS eer ee 18.00 
ST EL Es yt oaln'd b.b.slbs eile 6c oe oa 17.50 to 17.75 
PEP ET. OC 36 . Cada a kk LS, eee 18.50 
Low phosphorus. baatin <lete witha tia «ats we 23.00 to 24.00 


Ferromanganese.— The market is practically at a stand- 
stil. No inquiries of importance have developed in this 
territory and no sales are reported. Nominal quotations 
range from. $43.50 to $44.50, Baltimore, dependent on ton- 
nage and delivery. 


Billets.— Mills are well engaged; specifications on con- 
tracts come out freely and few producers can accept orders 
for any large quantities for delivery during the remainder 
of the first half. Quite a fair run of small inquiries is re- 
ported, prompt shipments on which command premiums. 
For reasonable delivery ordinary open hearth billets are 
quoted at $30.60, delivered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity. 
Forging billets are quoted at $32 to $34, Bastern mill, de- 
pendent on composition, tonnage and delivery. 


Plates.—A little uncertainty as to prices is observed. 
Leading Eastern mills are adhering to recent quotations of 
1.75c. to 1.80c, for ordinary plates, delivered in this terri- 
tory; outside mills, however, will take business, subject to 
prompt specification, at 1.70c., delivered, and it is reported 
that customers have been protected at even a trifle less, but 
this is not confirmed. Concessions do not seem to bring out 
any heavy additional business, and orders during the week 
have been small and unimportant, although some good busi- 
ness is in sight. 


Structural Material.—No !arge contracts are reported, 
the bulk of the business being either small or moderate 
sized lots. Some small building work has been taken by 
fabricators. The bids for the Fairmount Hotel are all in, 
but the contract has not yet been awarded. Some irregular- 
ity as to prices is seen. Leading’ Hastern mills are pretty 
well supplied with business and maintain prices, but con- 
cessions are being made by other interests. Prices for plain 
shapes may be said to range from 1.70¢. to 1.75e., delivered 
in this territory, the inside price being subject to immediate 
specification. 


Sheets.—Business continues active and mills are fully 
engaged. In some instances makers report orders heavier 
than ever, with deliveries being urged by consumers. Mills 
are operating at full capacity and deliveries on some sizes 
are considerably delayed. The following range of quota- 
tions is named for reasonable deliveries: Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 8c.; No. 27, 


3.10¢.; No. 28, 3.20c. 


Bars.—The demand for refined iron bars is light and 
mills are generally less actively engaged, temporary suspen- 
sions for various causes being reported in a number of. in- 
stances. Buyers, as a rule, are taking only small lots for 
early shipments on which quotations range from 1.60c. to 
1.70¢., delivered in this vicinity. There has been little move- 
ment in steel bars, owing to delayed deliveries; prices are 
easier in some instances, ranging from 1.60c. to 1.65c., deliy- 
ered in this vicinity. 

Coke.—The market is dull and prices continue easy. 
Only odd lots of foundry coke have been sold, the leading 
brands of which are held at $3.25, at oven, without making 
sales, as good brands are to be had as low as $2.75, at oven, 
while ordinary grades are quoted down to $2.50. Furnace 
coke has not been active, although a little more inquiry has 
developed, and prices continue irregular. The following range 
of prices per net ton is quoted for deliveries in this vicinity : 


Connellsville furnace coke.............. $4.25 to $4. 

PEN GO. cae des co cehane bev eds es 5.00 to 5.50 
Mountain furnace coke................4. 3.85 to 4.20 
OES OOINO « ote e'n.sa's Cee bebe 4.60 to 5.10 


Old Material.—Continued dullness and a further weak- 
ness in prices of rolling mill grades characterize the market. 
Steel mills show no interest in the situation, and refuse of- 
fers at the current quotations, being well supplied on nearly 
all grades. Rolling mills are out of the ‘market to a large 
extent and refuse to be tempted to buy even at price con- 
cessions. The market is at a standstill, with both buyers and 
sellers awaiting developments. Quotations are nominal, the 
following, however, represent about the range of prices at 
which sellers would do business, delivery in buyers’ yards in 
this vicinity, per gross ton: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $16.50 to vai-3e 
Old eteel rails, reroiling.............. 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus............. ovens oe jae to 23.00 
ren We WSS Go vw cutk's-§ «kaa é oo 5 to sa 
Gee See Ss seers 5 oh Ch o Ads pie te 27.50 to : 

Oo 8 Fer ieee oe ere 20.00 to 21.00 
oS eae ewe rn 16.75 to 17. 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 18.50 to 19. 
Wrought fron pipe.....-.....++e0s0- 16.00 to (16.50 
ek IT Pree poe 15.00 to 15.50 
te Ee WEG PPP eee ere e 10.25 te 10.75 
UE Os askin o's stheke 6 die 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings........... chet s «dU aa de wie 11.00 to 11.50 
MEGCHIMENY UE... os os eis kn cee bee 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable.................4. 16.00 to 7on? 
NG TIE 56 5600 6 ean ehian ss Asp linia i isaee 14 . 
PRONE ONE Fob oe hen baebers woumene 12.50 to 13.00 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 22, 1910. 

Iron Ore.—Until the pig iron market shows some ac- 
tivity ore firms do not expect any further buying. ‘The 
market is lifeless now and sellers are making little effort to 
dispose of their unsold tonnages. Eastern furnaces are still 
holding off. Shipments from the docks to the furnace yards 
continue quite good. We quote prices as follows: Old Range 
Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range non- 
Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4. 


Pig Iron.—The market is stagnant and prices show fur- 
ther weakness. Consumers of foundry iron seem to be pretty 
well covered for their first half requirements and are not ex- 
pected to buy for the last half until the market becomes 
settled on a new basis. The largest inquiry that has de- 
veloped during the week is one from Erie, Pa., for 300 tons 
of No. 2 foundry for the first half. There is considerable 
uncertainty at present among both producers and consumers 
as to prices, as there have not been enough transactions in 
foundry iron for several weeks to fix the - market, and present 
quotations are consequently to a large extent nominal. In 
the absence of inquiries some’ of the furnace interests con- 
tinue to quote No. 2 foundry at $17. In the Valley foundry 
iron is being offered at lower prices, No. 2 being quoted at 
$16.25 to $16.50 for spot and first half shipment, and $16.50 
for the last half. It is believed that these prices might be 
shaded on an inquiry for a round tonnage. Nearly all the 
furnace interests have more or less first half tonnage that 
they are anxious to dispose of, and it is certain that a good 
inquiry for delivery until July 1 would bring out some low 
prices. While some iron is being accumulated in furnace 
yards, shipping orders are holding up well, there being few 
requests to withhold shipments on contracts. Foundries are 
well filled with work, and there are no indications that 
the melt has fallen off. For prompt shipment and first 
quarter we quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


EE cs haveuGd 554% s0sektkss bossa eee 
Northern foundry, No. 1.............$17.65to 18.00 
Northern foundry. No. 2............. 17.15 to 17.50 
Northern foundry, No. 3............. 16.65 to 17.00 
Rr UR sa yo hw oe Voie w 60 ate 805.0 dn Ws bine 0 og 16.96 


Southern foundry, No. 2.......... -. 18.10 to 18.35 
Jackson County silvery, 2 per cent. silicon..... 21.55 


Less coke for spot shipment is being offered than 
during the previous two weeks, indicating that the curtail- 
ment of production is having some effect. The market con- 
tinues lifeless. Standard Connellsville furnace coke is held 
at about $2.20 to $2.30 per net ton, at oven, for spot ship- 
ment and the latter price for contracts. We quote Con- 
nellsville 72-hour foundry coke at $2.90 to $3 spot shipment 
and $3 to $3.15 on contract. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The general feeling in the 
local iron and steel trade is far from pessimistic. While 
only a small amount of new business is coming out, con- 
ditions continue satisfactory in the manufacturing indus- 
tries that are large consumers, and local selling agents look 
for a good volume of business throughout the year. Except 
in structural material and plates, the situation at present 
is quite satisfactory. Some of the mill agencies report an 
increase in steel bar specifications during the week. An- 
other favorable indication is the fact that warehouse orders 
received by the jobbers are quite heavy, having improved 
materially during the past two weeks. In spite of the im- 
provement in deliveries, jobbers are having about as much 
trouble as ever in keeping their stocks up. Prices generally 
are firm. Some buyers, however, are not inclined to buy for 
future delivery, feeling that prices will go no higher and 
that they may possibly be somewhat lower. In steel bars 
heavy specifications are being received from the local bolt 
and nut manufacturers, these plants being well filled with 
orders and specifications. Prices are firm at 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. The demand for plates continues rather light and 
some of the mills have caught up on orders, so they can now 
make fairly prompt deliveries. Prices are firm at 1.55c., 
Pittsburgh. The structural situation continues quiet. A 
good volume of work is in sight, however. The present 
absence of a demand is attributed almost entirely to the 
severe winter weather, which has prevented outside work 
almost altogether for the past three months. Except on 
small angles, fairly good deliveries can now be secured on 
structural material. The price remains firm at 1.55c., Pitts- 
burgh. Inquiries are pending for 2000 tons of plates from 
a tank shop and 2000 tons of structural material for rail- 
road work, both inquiries being for material for specific 
work. One leading independent interest has opened its books 
for contracts. for the third quarter delivery, and has taken 
on some tonnage for that delivery at 1.50c. for steel bars 
and 1.60c. for plates and structural material, most of the 
tonnage being in bars. The demand for sheets continues 
quite active, except for galvanized, and prices are firm. The 
leading interest and some of the larger independents are not 
promising sheet deliveries until July. The demand for 
shafting has become very heavy. Specifications. are good 
and some good sized new contracts have been’ placed during 
the week. Prices are firm. An order has been practically 
placed for 900 tons of standard section rails for develop- 
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ment of an ore mine property by a local interest. The de- 
mand for iron bars is holding up well. Good specifications 
are being received from railroads and some new business is 
coming from the same source, one inquiry being for 1000 
tons. Prices are firm at 1.65c. to. 1.70c., Cleveland. The 
purchase of cast iron pipe for the Cleveland water works 
has been postponed until February 28. 

Old Material.—The market continues quiet and weak. 
Prices on several grades show a further decline of 50c. a 
ton. The absence of transactions makes most of the quo- 
tations largely nominal. Mills continue to take shipments 
on contract, but are buying very little and in small lots. 
A limited amount of cast scrap is moving at lower prices. 
Stove plate has declined about 75c,-a ton. Dealers attribute 
the extreme dullness partly to the weather conditions, but 


do not look for much improvement in the near future. Yard 
stocks are generally being held for higher prices. Prices 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 
Ce NOR TEED, wc ceva beaded reise carte err totes 50 
ES ee Sea 18.00 to 18.50 
Re SS are eee 20.00 to 20.50 
oer Gineeer etal, ......csieascees 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 14.00 to 14.50 
ES "Se a ena 16.00 to 16.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 10.50 to 11.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. a and: 2a) 
Sn: WRENN sb ye as 8s asc dCs a ace ee 21.00 to $21. 50 


ee PONIES A, Wb Sino i's wide 04 <0 we els 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 
Steel axle turnings. athens 


8.25 to 8.50 
9.00 to 9.50 
11.00 to 11.50 


a!” Se ee Ae 13.00 to 18.50 
moO. 2 ralisoad wrought. i... ..sccsee. 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 cast. al a head db 3 ined Deis hy a 14.25 to 14.75 
Stove plate. . eas wate k k's vad sé ch OA tee 1200to 12.50 
ee  WOUR eck os Seka ee wet 11.00 to 11.50 


St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, February 21, 1910. 

Business in all lines suffered an interruption last week 
owing to the neavy snowstorm and intense cold. ‘There con- 
tinues to be great activity in railroad building in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and material and supplies are being furnished 
by St. Louis manufacturers and dealers. Projects have been 
launched for constructing approximately 1600 miles of in- 
terurban electric railway in Missouri. 

Coke.—The market is very dull and prices are corre- 
spondingly weak. There are no large inquiries mentioned 
by any of the leading houses and what business is passing is 
of the carload character. Furthermore, no decided improve- 
ment in the demand is in sight. It would appear that large 
consumers are sufficiently well stocked and are not inter- 
ested for the time being. We quote standard brands of Con- 
nelisville 72-hour foundry, for spot delivery, $2.90 to $3; 
for shipment over the year, $3.15 to $3.25, per net ton, f.o.b. 
oven. 


Pig Iron.—Nearly all the leading brokers report the mar- 
ket very quiet. This in part is attributed to the blizzard 
weather conditions which have prevailed for two or three 
days, but the factors that make for dullness at other manu- 
facturing centers exert the same influence here, It is prac- 
tically a waiting market. Few inquiries are reported and 
some of these are merely for the purpose of keeping posted. 
One house mentions an inquiry for 300 tons of ferroman- 
ganese for delivery over the year. The trade is hoping that 
railroad interests will soon increase their buying. It is be- 
lieved that Southern furnacemen will be obliged to pay bet- 
ter wages to offset the increased cost of living, and as the 
margin between cost of production and selling price is now 
close, large producers will be likely to resist any further 
decline; but in the case of the smaller furnaces financial 
considerations often induce price cutting on a dull market. 
Concerning prices, there is some irregularity existing at 
present and it is admitted that Southern No. 2 foundry ean 
be bought for $14 for the second half, though most of the 
furnaces are holding at $14.50, and some are not offering for 
that delivery. Well-known brands are held higher, but in 
the absence of business prices are nominal. The above quo- 
tations are on the Birmingham basis. Southern: Ohio is 
still held at $17, at furnace. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for structural 
material is fairly good, though smaller than during the clos- 
ing months of the year, It is coming mainly from outside 
territory. There is a good business doing in standard rails, 
and the inquiry for light rails is normal for the season. 
Railroad interests are free buyers of track material. Trade 
in bars, both steel and iron, keeps up well. 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—Lead is quiet and weak, quoted at 
4.40c. Spelter is dull and nominal at 5.35c., East St. Louis. 
Zinc ore ranges from $38 to $40 per ton, Joplin base; stocks 
are large. Tin is higher, the advance being 50c. per 100 Ib.; 
antimony unchanged; copper up 10c. per 100 lb.. The de- 
mand for finished metals was quiet the first half and good 
the last half of the past week. 


Old Material.—The leading dealers are still sisiie to 
say anything good for the market and yet do not seem to be 
concerned over the situation, since they claim it is merely a 
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temporary stagnation. Small railroad offerings (the lot of 
300 tons sold by the Wabash Railroad being the only trans- 
action last week) and light stocks tend to steady the mar- 
ket. Relaying rails are practically off the market and it is 
not expected that the offerings by the railroads in the spring 
will be fit for anything but melting. There is just about 
enough business among dealers to make a market and with 
one or two exceptions prices remain unchanged. We quote 
dealers’ prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b- St. Louis: 


Old trOm ratio... ccc ccc cc ccscce seh. tO 616.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to imspection................. 26.00to 26.50 
Ole CRF Ws 6 os cw kbbeds ceded ween 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50to 15.00 


The following quotations are .per net ton: 
Soe: ey es 6a oe Wd vin idle ew se eee $14.50 to $15.00 


SEE WR Sa talraik 6c 06 a ala ks <u keane 20.50 to 21.00 
ONE CUE RMU eG Use kee aces cece ee 19.50 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought....:.....6... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought............0. 14.00 to 14.50 
I. (CI chin a dn ist oon eed oes 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 16.50 to 17.00 
1 ie ae 11.50 to 12.00 
DER OI 6 o.s didain e Vic mn ees oe use 8.00 to 8.50 
ag gy RR aa tie 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 11.00 to 11.50 
eG, 2 CORE CEN 6S Asa eed reba 13.00 to 14,00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 10.00 to 10.50 
erOUG - WRU sss 0 0 se bab 0 ane 12.25 to 12.75 
Agricultural malleable............... 9.75 to 10.25 
OE BIN MOUs CO 8 Es ha kab os ec wee 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 9.50 to 10.00 
RTO. Means UE... 5 6 e.ueoeinink 0 sen 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings............... 10.50 to 11.00 


The Banner Iron Works has increased its capital from 
$35,000 to $75,000. 

The St. Louis Safe & Vault Company has been incor- 
ported to manufacture and deal in safes, vaults, &c.; capital 
stock, fully paid, $20,000; incorporators, Christian Claudy, 
Louis J. Sharp and John C, Banks. 

The business outlook for the American Car & Foundry 
Company continues favorable, as the company has orders 
on its books sufficient to keep its plants busy until summer, 
but new business is not developing in any considerable vol- 
ume at present. 





Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 22, 1910. 

In finished lines there is a distinctly optimistic feeling 
among jobbers and in the offices of the large sales agencies, 
and February is expected to close better than it opened. 
There has been no cancellation of orders, and mills produc- 
ing staples report little change in the situation so far as they 
are concerned, with some premium business still in order. 
In old material the situation is very different; no interest 
is manifested in the market by consumers. Coke is weak and 
production, particularly in the Connellsville field, is still be- 
ing restricted. 

Pig Iron.—Most large sellers frankly admit that they 
do not know what the market is, for there is absolutely no 
interest shown by the consumers, and the owners of specu- 
lative iron have the center of the stage on prompt and first 
half business. Asked the price of Southern No. 2, agents 
representing standard Alabama brands will quote $14, 
Birmingham, but admit that there is little or no business 
going at that or any other price. Such small lots as are 
taken by consuming interests at this time are so few and so 
far apart that they cut a small figure in the market. In 
contradiction of a published statement that there are 400,- 
000 tons of iron on Southern furnace yards at this time, a 
prominent local authority says the amount is not over 
200,000 tons, including iron subject to warrant. Furnace- 
men are not aggressive, and indications are that they have 
enough orders booked to keep them reasonably busy the re- 
mainder of the first half. The lowest price heard for last 
half business is $14, Birmingham. The Northern situation 
is firmer, and while transactions are very few, there seems 
to be no disposition to deviate from the all year price of 
$17, Ironton, for No. 2. It is reported here that the chief 
pipe interest is in the market for low grades and will buy 
the latter part of the week. The largest inquiry to-day is 
that of an agricultural manufacturing interest in Michigan, 
which will probably close at once on 950 tons of malleable 
and 600 tons of foundry, for March, April and May de- 
livery. The larger part of the heavy tonnage of basic wanted 
by St. Louis manufacturers is still in negotiation. The 
sanitary manufacturing interest which purchased a good 
sized tonnage of foundry last week for its Louisville plant 
is said to be still in the market. Representative sellers here 
believe that the greater part of the speulative iron, which 
sold last week at $13 to $13.25, Birmingham, is out of the 
way. One lot of 1000 or more tons is reported to have 
been sold at $13, with storage charges paid to July 1. A 
few lots of mottled and white iron owned in the North are 
reported to have brought $16, Ironton. There is an oc- 
casional sale of high silicon, which is held rather firmly to 
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the market price of $20 for 8 per cent., February and March 
delivery. For prompt shipment and remainder of the first 
half, based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton, we quote as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $17.25 to $17.75 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry...............5. 16.00 
Southern coke, NO. 3: Soft... 2... cece cece wees 17.75 
ee eT Ne OG Gg | Serer rene ae 17.25 
NS EUS POR a ne ins 0 ose cme st tu egw sé 15.75 
Ohio ‘silvery, 8 per cent. silicon. ............4- 21.20 
Lake Superior coke, No, 1. ..........00000085 - 18.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2... ......0ee00eeewes 18.20 
Lake Superior coke, NO. 3.......6- 66+ eseeeees 17.70 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 24.75 to 25.25 


Lake Superior car wheel............. 21.75 to 22.25 

Coke.—The market is quiet, although prices of standard 
foundry brands show little or no shrinkage. There is no 
interest in furnace grades, and no prices are quoted, but 
there is no doubt that $2 per net ton can easily be done, and 
perhaps this might be shaded a trifle. Complaints are ex- 
pected from foundrymen who depend on their regular ship- 
ments of foundry coke from the ovens, as railroads are 
badly crippled in the Central States. Connellsville 48-hour 
grades are obtainable at $2.50, at oven, for delivery up to 
July 1, but standard brands are held rather firmly at 
$2.75 to $3, and for some favorite grades $3.50 is secured, 
which is the price quoted by those willing to do so for last 
half business. Wise County. foundry coke is quotable at 
$2.75 to $3 per net ton, at oven, for first half, Nothing is 
heard of Pocahontas or New River grades, 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is no evidence in this 
market of any weakening of prices or lack of interest in 
material. Warehouse business is reported as exceptionally 
good. The major part of the business has been in the 
heavier lines, such as beams, channels, &c. Locally there is 
little structural business of importance save the business 
block under erection on Fourth street by J. G. Schmidlapp, 
banker, for which the contract has been made for Bethlehem 
sections, and the change in the plans of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute Building, which will necessitate the contracting for 
an additional 1000 tons or more, principally trusses and for 
the replanned auditorium. Bar iron is selling well and 
dealers are getting 1.80c. out of stock, while steel bars sell 
at 1.90c. Structural material out of stock is quoted at 2c. 
The demand for sheets shows no let-up and premiums are still 
being offered and taken for prompt shipments. Prices are 
nominally those quoted at Pittsburgh, and are being well 
maintained. 


Old Material.—The market continues weak. Dealers 
are still buying, but mainly to cover short sales. Old car 
wheels are reported especially weak. Dealers in this market 
bought heavily of last week's offerings by the railroads, and, 
it is reported, at very low prices. In the absence of transac- 
tions and data upon which to base prices the following are 
given as nearly representative of conditions as can be made 
at this time: 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton....... $14.00 to $14.50 
gl SR ee 7.50to 8.00 
Heavy melting stee] scrap, gross ton... 14.25 to 14.75 
Steel turnings, net ton............... 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast serap, net ton............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Barnt scrap, net tom.... 0.65. .cceceee 9.00 to 10.00 
Old iron axles, net ton............... 18.00 to 18.50 
Olid iron. raile, @rows tom... .cccicccs 17.50 to 18.00 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 56 Ib. and up, gross ton. 23.00to 24.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 17.00 to 17.50 


The Joseph Goldberger Iron Company, Cincinnati, has 
organized by electing Joseph Goldberger, F. H. Kirchner, 
John Brashears, William Bodemer, A. P. Butterfield, H. W. 
Morgenthaler and Louis B. Sawyer, directors. The board 
organized by electing Joseph Goldberger president and general 
manager; John Brashears, vice-president; A. P. Butterfield, 
secretary; William Bodemer, treasurer, and H. W. Morgen- 
thaler, F. H. Kirchner and John Brashears, Executive Com- 
mittee. The capital stock is $100,000. The company some 
time ago took over the old Front street pumping station of 
the Cincinnati water works, and will conduct a general scrap 
iron business, putting it in shape for rolling mills and 
foundries. , 

The Domhoff Joyce Company, with offices in several cities, 
has added Cleveland to the list and placed in charge R. D. 
Jenkins, who has recently covered northwestern Ohio from 
the Cincinnati office. The company’s entire list of pig irons 
and coke will be handled. 

Princess Furnace at Glen Wilton, Va., blew in February 
15 on foundry iron. Matthew Addy & Co. are sales agents. 
Orr 


Applebaum & Grant, dealers in scrap and metals, 
Detroit, Mich., have dissolved partnership. H. S. 
Grant, former partner in the firm, has retained the 
business and is conducting it under the style of Grant 
Iron & Metal Company, of which he is the sole pro- 
prietor... The yards are located at 292 to 304 Franklin 
street. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 21, 1910: 

Pig Iron.—Producers continue to make sales in a com- 
paratively small way, and while some transactions are re- 
corded in resale iron, there is enough yet on hand to bar a 
stable market. Several large buyers have appeared in the 
market seeking bargains, and thus far seem not to have 
had sufficient inducement in that direction to take on any 
round lots. On the whole inquiries are scattering, and the 
tendency on the part of buyers seems to be to watch the 
market. On the other hand, producers evidently realize this 
fact, and probably figure that any material shading of the 
$14, base, would be looked upon as an indication of a further 
decline eventually. It is a fact that the buying movement 
looked for about this time has failed to put in its appear- 
ance, and from several causes there seems to be much unrest 
manifested on both sides. The foundries throughout differ- 
ent sections of the South are reported doing a very satis- 
factory business and running regularly. The melt, there- 
fore. in this line is unabated. Southern production of iron 
has been very much curtailed. It is conservatively estimated 
that there are many large users of pig iron not covered for 
the first half of the year. If such is the case, then it is 
reasonable to suppose that a satisfactory buying movement 
is not far ahead. The Southern charcoal iron market is 
fairly active, and prices continue firm, at $22 to $22.50 per 
ton, f.o.b. cars at the furnace. 


Cast Iron Pipe. Local foundries are running full time 
and are making shipments of their product right along. 
About the only thing that could be reasonably expected at 
this time is to wait for lettings that are to come with the 
advent of favorable weather. Local foundries report that 
they feel confident. of a satisfactory business not far distant 
from the lines they already have on the situation. We quote 
water pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., 
$25: 8 to 12 in., $24; over 12 in., average, $23, with $1 a ton 
extra for gas pipe. 


Old Matertal.—The demand is light, and users are evi- 
dently expecting lower prices. Local dealers report that specifi- 
«ations are rigid, and under present conditions more than or- 
dinary care has to be exercised in making shipments. With 
the starting of the open hearth furnaces of the Southern 
Iren & Steel Company at Alabama City the coming week, 
another satisfactory local consumer will be in the market. 
We quote prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 





Pe eT een ee eT Tree $19.50 to $20.00 
Ce RS Os ae F505 Sk wb eS Kae 15.50 to 16.00 
te NNN BNEOO ss i oie Rr do aise KATH we 18.50 to 19.00 
No. i railroad wrought............:- 14.00 to 14.50 
No, 2 railroad wrought.............. 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 country wrought............... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ne, BS commiry Weel... 62... 06.00 11.00 to 11.50 
i EG LST. ga iats ta 65 bie eau poe 12.50 to 13.00 
Pa OP ee oe a so kc Sikes kee & 11.75 to 12.25 
en Fa TR oie cc se ss i oe eee sees 12.00 to 12.50 
ee eae 14.00 to 14.50 
Light cast and stove plate............ 10.00 to 10.50 


The gas producers at the plant of the Southern Iron & 
Steel Company at Alabama City, Ala., are in readiness, and 
the open hearth furnaces were fired on Saturday last, pre- 
paratory to making ingots. April 1 is the date set by the 
management for operations to begin at the wire, rod and 
nail mills. 

J. S. Parsons has been appointed trustee of the Weller 
Rolling Mill & Forge Company, Gadsden, Ala. Satisfactory 
arrangements with creditors are under way, and it is thought 
that the plant will probably soon be put in operation on bar 
iron, light rails, concrete bars, «ce. 


——— 


San Francisco. 
San Francisco, February 16, 1910. 

The Pacific Coast market presents an extremely quiet 
appearance, with no extensive movement in any line of 
either crude or finished material. In view of this condition. 
recent arrivals have relieved the recent shortage in some 
departments, and supplies are fully ample for all probable 
requirements of the first quarter. Buying in most depart- 
ments is on a larger scale than a year ago, but still far be- 
low expectations. The large buying on the part of mer- 
chants, which was predicted for January and February, has 
failed to materialize, as scarcely any reduction has been ef- 
fected in the large stocks purchased before the end of the 
year. A feeling of apathy is apparent among the larger 
consuming interests, which is difficult to explain in view of 
the general prosperous conditions, excellent agrcultural out- 
look and development projects planned for the present year. 
No alarm is felt by local interests, as underlying conditions 
are considered very favorable, and the suspension of buy- 
ing is believed to be temporary, due in part to unfavorable 
weather. Consumers are apparently willing to take chances 
on getting their orders filled promptly when the material is 
needed. A slight increase is noted in the inquiry for mer- 
chant steel, and sheets are still in fair demand. There is 
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plenty of business in prospect in the oil fields, though smail 
sizes of merchant pipe are dull. The establishment of many 
car shops and factories on the Coast next summer is eXx- 
pected to bring a material increase in the sale of machine 
tools, and small orders for sawmill machinery, &e., are fair- 


ly numerous. 


Rails.—Little new business is coming up at the present 
moment in standard rails, though quite a number of small 
inquiries are coming into the market, and a fair tonnage is 
anticipated during the season. There is a moderate jobbing 
movement of light rails. Several plans are announced for 
extension of street and interurban lines during the year. 
The city of Los Angeles has purchased a lot of light rails 
and track supplies. 


Bars.—Consuming interests still show a disposition to 
hold back their orders, and while the January movement 
was larger than for December the jobbing business is not 
considered satisfactory. Supplies are now quite sufficient to 
meet all current demands, and unless demands increase ma- 
terially in the near future stocks now here or due to arrive 
will last well into the second quarter. Merchants are pre- 
paring to place large orders as soon as their supplies show 
any material decrease, but in the meantime take little in- 
terest, while the mills appear more or less indifferent to 
Coast business on account of the rush in other quarters. 
Prospective demand is increasing, especially for reinforcing 
material. Many reinforced concrete buildings are planned, 
but owing to the rainy season the letting of contracts is 
delayed. Local prices are firmly maintained, bars from store, 
San Francisco, being quoted at 2.50c. for steel and 2.30c. 
for iron. The business is accordingly on a much more profit- 
able basis than last year, as a considerable proportion of the 
material now handled is of foreign origin, landed here at 
lower prices than could be had on Eastern material. 


Structural Material.—The record of building permits 
for Coast cities for January showed, for the first time, a 
heavier expenditure in Los Angeles than in San Francisco, 
this city falling extremely low, the total being $1,170,125. 
while the Los Angeles figures were $1,766,150. <A few con- 
tracts for fabrication have been let since the middle of 
January, but most of them require comparatively small ton- 
nage, and the market, on the whole, is still quiet. The out- 
look, however, is rather better, as a number of new inqui- 
ries of some importance are coming up, and prospects are 
quite favorable for the early letting of large jobs which 
have been held up for some time. At present there is less 
activity among local fabricators than since last spring, 
and several of the shops are reducing their forces. The 
Ralston Iron Works of this city has a contract for the 
second section of the new Prager Building, in which Beth- 
lehem shapes are used. The Mortenson Construction ‘Com- 
pany is to furnish a small tonnage of steel and cast iron 
for the Josselyn Building on Main street. It is reported 
that contracts have been let for the Bankers’ Hotel in Oak- 
land, which will require a considerable tonnage. Morrow. 
Drew & Co. have a contract for a new penitentiary building 
at Olympia, Wash. The Bethlehem Steel Company is erect- 
ing a large armor plate safe deposit vault for the Union 
Trust Company’s Building in San Francisco, and has taken 
the contract for a similar vault, which will be one of the 
largest in the country, for the Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank at Los Angeles. One of the largest buildings in pros- 
pect is the Native Sons’ hall, which will require about 1400 
tons, and is now being figured. The Olympic Club contracts 
have been held up, and some alterations will probably be 
made in the plans before contracts are awarded. The Ger- 
man societies of San Francisco plan to erect a nine-story 
building, for which they have purchased a lot, and the 
financing has been fully provided for. The city of Oakland 
has authorized the issuance of $1,150,000 bonds for the erec- 
tion of a city hall. An inquiry is now in the market for a 
large tonnage for the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company's 
new warehouse at Portland, Ore. There is also a small in- 
quiry for a bank building at Santa Cruz, Cal., and plans 
now in the hands of architects are for a ten-story building 
for the Bank of Southern California in Los Angeles, to cost 
$500,000, and a large hotel in San Francisco to cost a sim- 
ilar amount. A small steel building is soon to be erected 
at Everett, Wash. Some of the plain material ordered in 
Europe is now arriving and additional orders are being pur- 
chased, some importers offering to land foreign shapes here 
at about 1.80c. The German steamer Hermonthis arrived 
last week. with 1000 tons, and the French steamer Bossuet 
arrived at Portland January 31 with a moderate tonnage. 
Loeal prices on plain material from store are unchanged, 
beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., being quoted at 2.70c. 


Pig Iron.—Arrivals of foreign pig iron at this port have 
been very moderate for the last several months, and stocks 
in the hands of importers are gradually being reduced, 
though there is no likelihood of any scarcity. Purchases, in 
fact, are little in excess of arrivals, the spot movement 
being confined to small jobbing sales. Local foundry work 
is coming out slowly. present operations being on a smaller 
seale than during the brief revival last fall. Spot iron is 
held a little more firmly than before, English being quoted 
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at $24.50 to $25; Continental, $24 to $24.50; Chinese, $25 
to $25.50. Southern foundry iron, while not moving to 
any great extent in this market, is weaker, being offered at 
$24.50, following the reduction of prices at shipping point. 
Some buying for future delivery is reported, as there is pres- 
sure to sell in advance, offers of a well-known brand of 
Middlesbrough iron being quoted as low as $22.50. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage booked for Coast ship- 
ment is gradually increasing, though there are not yet many 
orders of much individual consequence. The city of Sacra- 
mento has taken bids on 250 tons of 6-in. and 12-in. pipe, 
on which the Crane’ Company was the lowest bidder, and 
the town of Monrovia, Cal., opened bids February 7 on 
10,000 ft. of 4-in. and 600 ft. of 6-in. pipe, the United States 
Pipe Company being the lowest bidder. Contracts are to be 
awarded shortly. The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Company 
is in the market for about 1500 tons. Aside from this there 
is nothing of any importance at the moment. Prices here 
are quoted at $36 per net ton for 6 to 12 in, $37 for 4-in., and 
$1 extra for gas pipe, 

Merchant Pipe.—Business in the ordinary sizes of 
merchant pipe has been disappointing since the first of the 
year, jobbers reporting little, if amy, increase since the 
quiet period of December. With large stocks remaining on 
their hands, they show no disposition to order except on a 
very limited seale. It is believed that a more general move- 
ment will take place as soon as the rainy season is over. 
Notwithstanding the unexpected dullness and large stocks 
on hand, there has been no undue pressure to sell, and all 
prices are held up to quotations established last fall. Some 
business is beginning to come in from the oil fields, and 
while there is now a surplus of oil, an increasing demand for 
pipe and casing is expected during the spring and summer. 
Many new wells are to be bored by companies having solid 
financial backing, and with the new pipe lines coming into 
service the increased production is expected to find a satis- 
factory outlet. 

Old Material.—-While a larger movement is expected 
within a week or two, there is little activity at present ex- 
cept in cast serap. which is selling in small lots to foun- 
dries here and elsewhere on the coast. Prices in this de- 
partment are very firm, with a good sized sale at $19, and 
nothing offered below $18 per gross ton. Prices on other 
materials hold fairly firm. steel melting scrap being quoted 
at $11 per gross ton: railroad wrought scrap, $13 per net 
ton; rerolling rails, $12 per net ton. Several cargoes of 
melting scrap are being loaded for shipment to the Atlantic 
Coast. 


Chas. C. Moore & Co., San Francisco, have taken a con- 
tract for a power plant for the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

Plans have been completed for extensive improvements to 
the vards and car shops of the northern Harriman lines at 
South Tacoma, Wash., the expenditure to amount to nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The Sugarman Iron & Metal Company has been incor- 
porated in San Francisco, with a capital stock of $50,000, by 
A. G. Michael and M. Sugarman. The company will deal 
in old material. 

It is reported that the plans for additional equipment 
at the Hunters Point drydock, recently acquired by the 
Bethlehem interests, are soon to be carried out. 


——_9--o———— 


Buffalo. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., February 22, 1910. 

Pig lron.—-lhere is some improvement in inquiry for 
general foundry grades, but comparatively little buying is 
being consummated, as a majority of consumers are holding 
off in placement, hoping for price concessions. Most fur- 
nacemen in this district are not inclined to make such con- 
cessions, expecting better trade conditions in the immedi- 
ate future. Some interests, however, on account of the pro- 
tracted dullness and hesitancy in closing of negotiations, are 
more disposed to faver buyers’ views to some extent, and 
meet reasonable competition on formal offers for first half 
delivery. This does not, however, apply to the pronounced 
reductions made lately to the New England trade by Vir- 
ginia furnaces. For current and second quarter deliveries 
we quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Te a oe POU os Ad 46 Minnie & ate $17.50 to $18.00 
Oy Sh COMMENT 6 ob wk cena davevecns 17.25 to 17.75 
Mee O DIRE. 6 icine so OI HENS Oe 17.00 to 17.25 
TE SOE wn ,0: opie Raainth «Reed mae 16.75 to 17.00 
CE RIS oo 5. 5.'s pore wy hie 6k in Wie. dea en ee 16.50 to 16.75 


DTD coins Ck pw ws CW Raa Peele oe ks 17.50 to 18.00 
Bessemer ow: na Shae Wale abate ewe bie 19.50 to 19.75 
Pr oer ee Oe ree 18.00 to 18.50 
CAPER: id pees sa eee ares caer 20.50 to 21.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for bar material 
continues good and prices are steady. The tonnage deliv- 
ered from warehousé stocks is increasing, showing that the 
matter of prompt delivery is paramount to that of price. 
In other finished lines the outlook is encouraging, with a 
good volume of new business coming in, especially in sheets. 
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In structural material the week has been rather quiet, only 
one or two small lots of new business coming out. The 
delivery demand has also eased up somewhat, owing to 
weather conditions. The Bartlett-Snow Company, Cleve- 
land, were low bidders for the structural steel, 230 tons, re- 
quired for the coal and ash bunker equipmeent at the new 
water works pumping station, Buffalo, but contract has 
not yet been awarded. The Garrett-Cromwell Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, will soon receive bids for the structural 
material required for the 65-ton open hearth furnace and the 
necessary buildings and equipment which the New York 
State Steel Company is to erect here, requiring about 500 
tons. 


Old Material.—The market continues extremely slug- 
gish, with very little business doing in any line. Dealers 
generally, however, incline to the view that a turn toward 
improvement is likely to oceur very shortly and are not 
making any reductions in price to induce trade. Nominal 
prices are as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heay melting ateet. ies oss ceive $16.00 to $16.50 
Low phosphorus steel................ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 4 railroad wrought.............0+ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought and machinery 

COME GHEE h0'4 6 Ge ea Cae ce weeds. 16.00 to 16.50 
et ell Ree ee ed ree 20.00 to 20.75 
tN es er re 25.00 to 25.50 
Ce CE 6c a 0A buece ks VOU OAMES 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable... .........6ccc00e 16.50 to 17.00 
Niles asin <6. Ohi Hie aby eeeern 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive grate bars.............5. 13.00 to 13.50 
oo _, SERS I ner ate Paar 18.50 to 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.. 10.50to 11.00 
Comts Cane DOCHODs: oven Si Mow cay Ha oe 800to 9.50 
No, 1 husheling SOPOD.. 5 cicacs bee ees 13.50 to 14.00 

——-  ~oem - 


The German Iron ‘Market. 


Berwin, February 10, 1910. 


The news from the market since a week ago has remained 
of a decidedly encouraging character. The weaker tendency 
of pig iron prices reported from the United States has been 
quite without influence upon the German market. Friday's 
trading on the Diisseldorf Exchange brought out the follow- 
ing higher quotations: German Bessemer, 63 to 65 marks 
(against 68 to 64 marks January 21); Luxemburg No. 3 
foundry, 56 (55 to 56); bands and strips (of soft steel), 
137% to 142% (132% to 187%) ; thin sheets, 137% to 142% 
(135 to 140); bars, 110 to 115 (108 to 115). The ad- 
vances on pig iron were the result of increases made by 
manufacturers, which averaged between 1 and 2 marks for 
the previous fortnight. The Association of Wire Rod Manu- 
facturers voted to-day an increase of 2.50 marks a ton, 
bringing the price up to 130 marks; and they further de- 
cided to reduce the bounty on exported goods by 5 marks 
a ton. Last week the Berlin iron dealers raised bars 5 
marks, and they are hoping to put a still higher price into 
force soon. 

The International Beam Syndicate has made a further 
increase by marking up its regular price-list. Henceforth 
it will be £5 6s. per ton, f.o.b. at Antwerp, which is 2s. 
higher than hitherto. 

The January figures for pig iron production published 
vesterday made an excellent impression on the stock market, 
having broken the high record established by the December 
figures. The January total was 1,177,574 metric tons, 
comparing with 1,164,624 tons in December, and 4,021,721 
tons in January, 1909. There is no indication anywhere 
that production will be checked by the slight reaction in 
America. On the contrary, the rate of production is stil! 
increasing. 

The manufacturers of machine tools held a meeting here 
several days ago and gave out a rather cheerful report on 
the state of the trade. The condition of business, it was 
said, had somewhat improved; nevertheless, prices were still 
kept relatively too low, owing to home and foreign com- 
petition. Another hardship was that the big steel and iron 
works, when offering to buy machinery, were demanding 
the right to make payment in their own material instead of 
money. Further complaints were heard regarding the pro- 
posed French duties on machine tools, which will be raised 
to WO or 60 per cent. For all that, the manufacturers were 
evidently in a considerably better frame of mind than at 
any time for. several years. 

The Steel Syndicate has decided to begin publishing 
monthly statistics of the products (like bars, plates, &c.), 
which are not fully syndicated (allotments being fixed, but 
not the prices). At the same time it issues a survey of the 
trade in these products for each month of 1999. From this 
it is seen that the shipments of bars rose from 204,400 met- 
ric tons in January to 264,500 tons in December; plates 
from 68,200 to 75,600: wire rods from 55,700 to 58,100: 
gray and malleable castings from 35,700 to 39,800, and tubes 
from 5600 to $200 tons. 

The reaction in pig iron prices in the American market 
has attracted considerable attention in Germany, and has 
not been without influence on iron shares. In this connec- 
tion a passage may be quoted from the annual report of the 
Diisseldorf Chamber of Commerce, which was published just 
before the news of that reaction reached Germany. The re- 
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port, referring to the big increase in American production 
last year, says: “ The increase in pig iron production from 
month to month, which was so rapid that a record produc- 
tion was already reached in September, is something pro- 
digious even for America; and one may reasonably question 
whether it has not already far outrun the possible demands 
of consumption.” Referring to the projected big increase 
of productive capacity in the United States, the report sur- 
mises that the time is not far distant “in which America, 
in spite of all its wealth, will find itself in a difficult posi- 
tion, more difficult than Germany, with its rich stores of 
coal and ores. For the immediate future, however, we must 
expect that the upward strides of the American iron indus- 
try will probably cause Europe many an anxious hour.” 





New York. 


New York, February 23, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—The large interest whose inquiry for 6100 
tons of Northern iron for early shipment came up two weeks 
ago has closed for but a small portion of it—severa] hundred 
tons for Buffalo delivery—so far as can be learned. A re- 
ported purchase of several thousand tons of Southern iron 
by the same interest cannot be confirmed. The market is 
as near a complete standstill as at any time in many months. 
Small lot sales have been made to a few foundries to even 
up on their mixtures, but there are no transactions of sig- 
nificance. Foundries in this territory, while not as active 
as those in sections farther west, will be asked to pay an 
advance of 25 cents a day on the expiration of the present 
agreement in April, Pittsburgh and Chicago union foundries 
having already granted such an advance, or from $3.25 te 
$3.50 a day. We quote Northern iron, delivered in New 
York, as follows for first quarter: No. 1, $19 to $19.25; 
No. 2 X, $18.75; No. 2 plain, $18.50. For early delivery 
Southern iron is quoted at $18.75 to $19 for No. 1 and $18 
to $18.50 for No. 2. 

Steel Rails.—The Southern Railway contracts, which 
will call for a total of over 60,000 tons, have not yet been 
placed, though their distribution is pretty well determined. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company reports the 
closing of 10,500 tons for the Mexican Northwestern Rail- 
way, 5250 tons for the Louisville & Nashville and 1500 tons 
for the New Orleans & Northeastern. An order for 26,250 
tons, recently placed with the Ensley mill, is just now re- 
ported. The Illinois Steel Company’s share of the Balti- 
more & Ohio contract was 22,000 tons. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While all lines remain quiet, 
there is still a fair volume of business coming in, and where 
any anxiety has been felt it was not over present condi- 
tions, but a fear that the future might be worse. Danger of 
that seems to be past. The quiet that has prevailed so far 
this year is only relative as compared with what had im- 
mediately gone before, and increase in activity has been so 
gradual that from week to week it was hardly noticeable. 
It is apparent, however, when a period of six or eight weeks 
is examined. February promises to close quite a little better 
than the previous mouth, and both will compare favorably 
with the corresponding months of any other year, even 1907. 
Encouragement is to be taken from such a report as that 
recently given out by Milliken Bros., Inc. During January 
this company took contracts for 5082 tons of fabricated steel, 
an increase of 664 tons, or 15 per cent., oyer December, 
which was the first month since the company was taken out 
of the hands of the receivers. Among the matters which 
have been pending were the two bakeries to be built for the 
Ward-Corby Bakery Company. The general contracts on 
these have been awarded, the one for the Bronx to Dawson 
& Archer and the one in Brooklyn to Cramp & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The steel has not yet been awarded. The Bronx 
bakery will require 1350 tons and the Brooklyn one 1150 
tons. The Long Island Railroad is asking for revised prices 
on a bridge since changing its design. It probably will re- 
quire not over 200 tons. According to report, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has placed a part 
of the Worcester viaduct construction with the Phoenix 
Bridge Company and a part with the Boston Bridge Com- 
pany. It is understood that altogether it will require about 
3450 tons. The Hocking Valley Railroad has placed an 
order for a viaduct requiring 250 tons with the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Company. Levering & Garrigues have the steel for 
the loft building on Thirty-ninth street, New York City. for 
which Mulliken & Moeller are the architects. New orders 
include the Lyric Theatre in Brooklyn, 500 tons, taken by 
the National Bridge Company; an extension to the plant 
of the Avery Works in Peoria, Ill., 1100 tons, taken by the 
Indiana Bridge Company, and the casting house of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 350 tons, taken 
by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company. A tenta- 
tive inquiry is out for a four-story building in Hartford, re- 
quiring 250 tons, from Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
There is so much business being figured on now that the 
minimum quotation on plain structural material, that is now 
being given as 1.66c., New York, is held to be only tempo- 
rary, and that the market will shortly be firm again at the 
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present general quotation of 1.71c. We quote steel bars at 
1.66c., New York, and bar iron at 1.70c. to 1.75c. 

Ferroalloys.—There were some inquiries for ferroman- 
ganese in the market early in the week, but they were with- 
drawn, perhaps because those having it in hand showed too 
much anxiety to sell. It was offered at $43.50. Several 
carload lots of ferrosilicon have been sold, and the price in 
this market is from $62 to $62.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The market has developed much more 
activity. The improvement began Wednesday of last week 
and has apparently increased each day. ‘The inquiries in 
hand and business in sight in this immediate vicinity total 
close to 20,000 tons. The Department of Water Supply of 
the city of New York will open bids March 2 for 6500 tons. 
The local gas companies and suburban water companies, as 
well as numerous municipalities in New England, are mak: 
ing negotiations for at least a portion of their requirements 
for the approaching season. Prices are firm at $25.50 to 
$26 per net ton, tidewater, for carload lots of 6-in.,. while 
on large tonnages $25 is stated to be bottom. 

Old Material.—This branch of trade is in worse con- 
dition than for many months. The demand from consumers 
appears to have ceased almost completely, about the only 
purchase now made being by dealers to cover short sales. 
The Eastern steel scrap trade is suffering from the heavy 
influx of foreign scrap, bought some time ago and now arriv- 
ing in large quantities. The following quotations, which 
are per gross ton, New York and vicinity, are nominal, as 
holders desiring to realize will probably not be able to secure 
the prices given: 


eR AN UE in is a's wile .c aes eae dl $14.50 to $15.00 
Old girder and T rails for melting..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.00 to 14.50 
SUMIMRUDIC GT E'8 Gs Wb <s0 ea ces sss 80d 20.50 to 21.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles..... 24.00 to 24.50 
Conn I SE ag ae ng olen, a eusua. 03% 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 yard wrougnt, smort........... 13.50 to 14.00 
SE NR dean SRO Olea Ob as 851d bo ewe 8.00 to 8.50 
CR WR ies Haw Ack wae whe eee ee 9.00 to 9.50 
sa ss cme pak 10.50 to 11.00 
We RUE SE oon wn ss 6 Sc. hed & hehe 13.50 to 14.00 
eee ere ee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
IE I aia ce i's eniin 1ik dAG ahead oo RE 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars..............6. 11.00 to 11.50 
PERS MIE oo i viscose rk eae tae ae 16.00 to 16.50 
(. M. Trivett, formerly associated with Rogers, Brown 


& Co., has been engaged to represent Nash, Isham & Co., 
S82 to 92 Beaver street, New York, in the sale of pig iron and 
coke, and will be located in Philadelphia, looking after busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania and the Southern territory. R. H. 
Rehm will represent them in the New England territory. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





New Yorxk, February 23, 1910. 
The stock market has been under more cheerful in- 
fluences for some days, which is ascribed to the belief that 
it will be several months until the Supreme Court hands 
down its decisions affecting large corporations. The range 
of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from Thurs- 

day of last week to Monday of this week was as follows: 
Allis-Chalm., com.. 124%4- 12% 


Allis-Chalm., pref.. 42 - 42% 
Beth. Steel, com... 28 - 28% 


Pressed St.. pref..102 -102\%4 
Railway Spr., com. 41%- 48 
Republic, com..... 38%- 40% 


Beth. Steel, pref... 56%- 57 Republic, pref... . .1015%-102% 
OO Na a ied sacse t00 9 T1%- 11% South. I. & S., com..... 20 
See T6%- 76% Sloss, com........ 76 - 77 
Car & Fdry, com... 61 - 62%¢ > a. Seen 2354- 26 
Car & Fdry, pref........ 118% a ie Seer T8%- 79% 
Steel Foundries... 58%- 61% U. S. Steel, com... 791%4- 81% 
Colorado Fuel..... 384%4- 40% U. S. Steel, pref... 11934-1205 
General Blectric.. .154%-156¥, Westinghouse Elec. 69% 70% 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 69%- 71% VO Ris Sh Oe Be ak mas oe 62 
Int. Harv., com... 86 - 88% || eee 110% 
Int. Harv.. pref...120 -120% Chi. Pneu. Tool... 44 - 4514 
Int. Pump, com... 48 - 49 Cambria Steel..... 48%- 49 
Int. Pump, pref... 85%- 88 Lake Sup. Corp... 24%- 24% 
Locomotive, com... 50%- 52 il: eee 114%- 11% 
Locomotive, pref........ 113 Crucible St., com.. 14%- 1554 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 23 241% Crucible St., pref.. 8614- 87% 
Nat. En. & St., pref..... 94 Harb.-W. Ref., com..... 3514 
Pressed St., com.. 4214- 44 Harb.-W. Ref.. pref..... 94 


Last transactions up to 1 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 80%, 
preferred 119%, bonds 10514; Car & Foundry common 61%, 
preferred 118%; Locomotive common 5014, preferred 113; 
Colorado Fuel 39; Pressed Steel common 4214, preferred 
10115; Railway Spring common 42; Republic common 39, 
preferred 1015¢: Sloss-Sheffield common 75%; Cast Iron 
Pipe common 25, preferred 79144; Can common 11%, pre- 
ferred 76%. 

The Otis Elevator Company proposes to issue $3,500,000 
5 per cent. convertible debenture bonds to provide additional 
working capital. The stockholders will be asked at a special] 
meeting March 21 to authorize these debentures and at the 
same time to increase the common stock of the company 
from $6,500,000 to $10,000,000 to provide for the convertible 
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feature. The right to subscribe to the new bonds at 97% 
will be given to the holders of the company’s common and 
preferred stocks of record on March 24, The new bonds 
are to be dated April 1, 1910, and will mature in 10 years. 
They will be subject to redemption at 102% and interest 
on April 1, 1913, or on any interest date thereafter. 


Dividends.—The trustees of the Great Northern ore 
lands announced yesterday a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable to the holders of permanet certificates March : 15. 
The previous dividend was $1 per share, declared in August. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Iron Company has declared a 
dividend of 1 per cent. on the common and the usual 2 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 15. The profits 
for 1909 were $907,949, against $734,701 for the previous 
year. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1. 





Metal Market. 


New York, February 


THE WEEKS PRICES. 
Cents per pound. 
-—Lead.—_—~7-. 


23, 1910. 


-—Copper.—, -—Spelter.— 


Plectro- New 8St. New St. 

Feb. Lake. lytic. Tin. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
at. + skaeto 13 50 33.40 4.55 4.40 5.60 5.45 
, ae 13.75 13.50 35.15 455 4.40 5.60 5.45 
19, . 13.75 13.50 Ava 4.55 4.40 5.60 5.45 
21. . 13.75 13.37% 32.25 4.55 4.40 5.65 5.50 
BO44ves 13.75 13.37% 33.20 4.55 4.40 5.70 5.55 

The metal market has brightened somewhat and there 
has been better buying in both copper and spelter. The 


copper market is holding its own, spelter has advanced and 
the downward movement in lead has been checked. Stocks 
of pig tin are more plentiful, but the trading in that metal 
is light. 

Copper.—Some fair sized sales of electrolytic copper have 
been made at 13.38714c., and there are more offerings at that 
price. The purchasing that has been done could hardly be 
called a buying movement, but it has been enough to show 
what consumers consider the metal to be worth. Prices 
quoted for the previous two weeks were practically nom- 
inal, the buying having been at a minimum. Lake copper is 
not moving so freely. Casting copper is weak; it is more 
plentiful than it was some time ago and is freely offered at 
13.25c. We quote lake at 13.75c. and electrolytic at 13.37\4c. 
So far this month 19,778 tons have been sent abroad. Spot 
copper brought £59 11s. 3d. in London to-day and futures 
were sold for £60 7s. 6d. The sales were 600 tons of spot 
and 400 tons of futures. The market was firm. 

Pig Tin.—The London market was watched with interest 
this morning, as there was no trading here yesterday, and 
sellers were gratified to see an advance of -7s. 6d. there. 
There have been only four days of trading since our last 
report, as little if any business is done on a Saturday, and 
yesterday’s holiday, intervening so early in the week, makes 
it rather difficult to tell the exact trend of the market at 
this time. Trading has been very light, but an encourag- 
ing feature is that stocks are more plentiful in this market 
and dealers who were unable to make offerings to any ad- 
vantage because of the scarcity are now in a position to con- 
sider inquiries. The arrivals of pig tin so far this month 


have been 3318 tons and there are 3232 tons afloat. Spot 
tin was sold in New York this afternoon for 33.20c. In 


London to-day spot tin was sold for £151 12s. 6d. and futures 
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brought £153. The sales amounted to 80 tons of spot and 
300 tons of futures. 


Tin Plates.—It appears that the foreign tin plate mills 
are almost as busy as the mills here, as sellers of Swansea 
tin plates are unable at this time to make promises of de- 
livery before the end of June. The domestic mills are so 
crowded with orders that one prominent can manufacturer 
who has stocked up with foreign tin plate has expressed the 
fear that he will be obliged to use Swansea plates, which he 
lad purchased for re-export, to supply the demand for his 
goods in this market. Swansea plates are still 13s. 444d. 
and prices are very firm. The domestic situation is un- 
changed, although the demand from the building trades here 
has fallen off because of the threatened labor troubles, but 
this has no appreciable effect on the market. Outside mills 
are still demanding a premium of 10c. a box and the lead- 
ing interest is asking $3.84 for 100-lb. coke plates. 


Lead.—The decline in lead has been checked, and if 
the expected spring buying movement arrives shortly there 
seems little chance of the metal going lower. The leading 
interest seems to have planned to hold the market, if possi- 
ble, and continues to quote the metal at 4.70c., which practi- 
cally puts it out of the market, as the metal is offered by 
outside sellers at 4.55c. There has been some buying of 
outside lots and the absorption of these stocks will lend 
strength to the situation. The St. Louis market is firmer 
and 4.40c. is the bottom figure there. 


Spelter.—Many people who are close to the spelter sit- 
uation think that the metal has reached its low level, and 
consumers who are of that opinion came into the market 
during the week and bought quite heavily. It is said that 
the production of spelter has been checked somewhat, and 
all things considered the market has a brighter tone than 
prevailed last week. If those who have been manipulating 
the market do not try to send prices too high it is thought 
that some good buying will ensue, as many consumers have 
been purchasing only as they needed the metal of late, and 
they show a disposition to stock up at the existing prices. 
Spelter was sold in New York to-day for 5.70c., which is 
10 points higher than it could be bought for at this time 
last week. In St. Louis spelter is firmer at 4.55c. 

Antimony.—The market is still glutted with. Hungarian 
grades of antimony which can be had for 7.30c., and con- 
sequentiy the better known brands are not in such good 
demand. The nominal price of Hallett’s is 8.25c. and Cook- 
son’s is 8.50c. 

Old Metals.—The market is steady. 


Dealers’ selling 
prices are as follows: 


-——Cents.—, 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible......... 13900 to 13.25 
Copper, heavy and wire..........c.see0- 12.50 to 12.75 
Copper, ‘ight and bottoms.............. 11.75 to 12.00 
er, WON i 6 os Ce we Es Fee Lae ewe 9.50to 9.75 
RR, : Ria. e's 8 ets bee Fae bead 7.75 to 8.00 
Heavy machine composition............ 11.75 to 12.00 
CIOGR BFORS. SRPUING boc cca riseceescun 8.50 to 8.75 
Composition turnings......- pi Sens savease 10.25 to 10.50 
RO BR. ooo ke ce eee hin Hen eso ee 4.40 to 4.50 
OG, BR. ns 6 56s o es eho ete en eke 405 to 4,15 
WE, BORED, 6 2 svc pnaddodseeaeties erat 4.75 to 5.00 


The World’s Shipbuilding in 1908 and 1909. 


The Herald, Glasgow, Scotland, has compiled the 
following statistics of output of the shipyards of the 
several countries in 1908 and 1909: 








——— 1908. $<$$$<$<$<—<—_ 9 §——————-1908 +, 
Countries. Vessels. Tons. Horsepower. Vessels. Tons. Horsepower. 
WGN o's oi p dies s ca choaseakesaivasssaiees se eanetas 623 517,752 514,183 642 633,299 708,382 
BIOMMEE.. .  sckescieosssscnnsseceues yer vtgedpeneyes . 680 400,194 528,872 418 427,335 638,310 
TOG as ois cd bake Shes Weed eee seen eae ve tases 22 158,626 105,490 37 120,994 123,750 
Total United Kingdom. .....ccccccscccscessscccedes 1,325 1,076,572 1,148,545 1,097 1,181,628 1,470,443 
Dritich cobemiill. 6.50505%.15) oa csuppaeeeees ace eels 137 28,029 9,512 130 17,425 6,419 
Ueshted = States 65.0 Sick cc's e danse’ C8 Ods RAea ee Oe ee 189 320,561 191,875 201 281,361 213,820 
GOEMOO: 6 6 6 Festa ein ce aen ces. 0bs toaeengaeenatenars 302 $27,399 327,052 289 277,155 414,647 
DOORS. vic. acc taleweeeibe ds ; Oeaapee Conese eeddeeesepe cae 104,353 175,290 40 132,877 147,260 
Bolland... ...ccccoccvecscescsvcecces ovedacevesiceesee . 354 153,502 75,627 413 174,920 72,901 
DemMOrk 2... ccccccccsccsccssescs cocccce geeeeecceses 30 19,082 12,090 27 11,952 10,306 
IEE cok bins 0s 06-08 ye 6¥ bs O0ee as 6 sap ReKwe eee en wee o. 84 53,100 37,129 58 32,216 22,533 
NE he ee cain is mil = aS ean eaaaehied Sea ae 38 10,919 27,845 20 7,095 23,400 
BN ee on Ow SS ee a ee ae s 40 22,542 1,240 33 11,659 1,305 
I .aia's 4 on ca 46a b aed teh eek en kses ov esnecesstoepeene 10 647 1,305 22 2,205 5,044 
SE oe end gett ot eee er sc kT eae Muse | 1 tee GE: 1 2,178 = ae 
WE) cl vo oe CRA Oa odb plete eens eeneet 14 43,996 29,700 82 40,030 62,719 
Austrin-HLUMQATY 2.2.0 cccccccnccsvctvcesscccncsesscues 37 26.868 20,510 24 55,195 70,650 
FUMOM ss cpeccaceeetscustseeee Sta sovagveeeeeeearen ¢- 191 79,258 69,727 165 54,154 52,204 
CRIAG sv ictchatesege gvaeed eng cqcuees ocbeedeve denis 56 5,665 3,980 53 5,896 3,551 
Total foreign... oseervincd owes doicvess ree o«+ 1,421 1,170,758 973,370 1,378 1,088,888, 1,100,350 
Grand total........... Swediuacyoles cnaueen rect ..-2,883 2,275,854 2,181,427 2,605 2287941 2,577,212 





lee teccckeatnhnapascangsldetieednehraae 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 23, 1910. 
While no inquiries of any great importance came before 
the trade during the last week and no large lists were closed 
out, a decidedly good business was done in small 
The holiday of yesterday, coming so close after a 


filling 
orders, 
Saturday, which is usually a dull day in the machinery 
trade, made the week a short one, but all things considered 
the business done was decidedly satisfactory. A feature of 
the week’s trade was the wide variety of the manufacturing 
sources from which orders came in. Judging from the busi- 
ness placed on the books of the large machinery houses, 
about every branch of manufacture seems to be active. 
Actual conditions are best explained by a day's orders re- 
ceived by a prominent house. The company put on its books 
orders for machinery requirements including woodworking, 
metal working. clay working, paper making and rubber re- 
claiming equipment all within a forenoon. There is a large 
and growing demand for machinery from the South, where 
manufacturing is especially active. Inquiries from that 
source states that new projects in many lines are consid- 
ered, 

Machinery men who specialize in sugar making equip- 
ment are doing a good business just now, and considering 
the fact that this is usually an off season for that trade, 
they are well pleased over the existing demand. This year 
has been an unusual one in the sugar machinery trade, for 
as a rule most of the sugar estates place orders in the 
spring, but there has been a fair and steady volume of buy- 
ing from that source during the last five months. 

From all accounts the General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady. N. ¥Y., is preparing to build a plant on the large 
tract of land at Erie, Pa., which the company purchased 
more than two years ago. At that time, it may be remem- 
bered in the trade, the company officially announced that it 
proposed building an immense plant as soon as possible, but 
the plans were abandoned for the time being because of the 
ensuing business depression. The company owns about TOO 
acres of ground at Erie, extending from the Lake Shore 
Railroad to the lake front, and it has reserved 300 acres 
for the plant, while the other 400 acres were set aside for 
residences for the employees of the company. Ground has 
already been broken for a temporary office structure where 
the engineers in charge will make their headquarters. Be- 
yond the fact that the plant will be fully 20 per cent. larger 
than the Schenectady plant of the company but little is 
know.. as to the ultimate size of the works. It is said in 
the trade that the company is preparing to build a large 
iron foundry and pattern shop at first, and other buildings 
will follow. Engineers have been working on plans that cal! 
for 58 buildings, a number of which are to be 800 ft. in 
length. This means that the General Electric Company will 
be a heavy purchaser of machinery in the near future for 
the initial buildings, and if its plans are carried out a large 
amount of purchasing will be done for the plant for many 
months to come. 

The United States Lighting & Heating Company, 30 
Church street, New York, will be in the market soon for 
machinery to be installed in a large plant the company pro- 
poses to erect at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Plans are now being 
prepared and it is stated that in about 60 days the company 
will be able to state just what machinery will be needed. 
Construction work on the buildings to be erected will be let 
in a general contract and some machinery already in use 
will be installed in the new plant, the main building of which 
will be 200 x 400 ft. in size, although it is stated heavy 
purchases of additional equipment will be made. The com- 
pany has acquired about 18 acres in the northern end of 
Niagara Falls and the plant will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of electrical appliances, chief among which will be 
lighting system for railroad trains and storage batteries for 
automobiles and commercial trucks. Contracts for furnish- 
ing of Niagara power have been entered into with the Hy- 
draulic Power & Mfg. Company. 

The Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, whose 
main offices are in the Prudential Building at Newark, is 
buying power equipment for additions to its various plants. 
The company has placed contracts with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company for about $500,000 worth of ma- 
chinery. This equipment wil! be distributed among the com- 
pany’s various plants. An addition of about 9000 kw. will 
be made to the Marion power station and three 2000-kw. tur- 
-hjnes will be installed in the Paterson power plant. Other 
improvements include a 2000-kw. turbine at Cranford, a 
rotary transformer of 2000 kw. capacity at Jersey City, a 
similar rotary transformer at Newark, one 1500-kw. trans- 
former at West New York and a 500-kw. rotary at Plain- 
field, N. J. It is understood that these additions will be 
made as soon as possible. 


New York City Requirements. 


Bids will be opened on Thursday, March 3, by the De- 
partment of Bridges, in the city of New York, 13 Park row, 
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for furnishing one portable motor driven air compressor out- 
fit to the Williamsburg Bridge. The Board of Water Sup- 
ply, 299 Broadway, New York, will on ‘March 28 receive 
bids at its offices for furnishing eight 3 x 8 ft, twin sluice 
gates, eight 20-in. hand operated gate valves, 10 60-in. gate 
valves with operating mechanisms, four 60-in. gate valves 
with individual electrical drive, four 60-in. gate valves with 
gang drive, two 60-in. hydraulically operated gate valves and 
appurtenances and three lines of floor drive shafting for 
structures at Ashokan reservoir, near Brown's Station, 
Ulster County, and at Croton Lake siphon, Westchester 
County, N. Y. 

It will be remembered in the trade that the contractors 
who built the present New York subways were heavy pur- 
chasers of machinery equipment of all kinds, and the news 
that the construction of additional subways to cost about 
$100,000,000 is practically assured can be taken as an in- 
dication that more trade will come from that source. The 
Public Service Commission of New York has its plans for 
the proposed new subways about completed and the Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of the Board ef Aldermen of the 
city have given assurance that the municipality will be ready 
with the necessary money when the details have been con- 
summated. The proposed subways include an extension of 
the Broadway-Lexington avenue route and extensions through 
Brooklyn to provide a continuous passage between the Bronx 
and Coney Island and Fort Hamilton, in addition to a line 
under Canal street. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William street, 
New York, will buy a general line of machinery to complete 
equipment recently destroyed in the company’s plant at New- 
ark, N. J., which was burned to the ground, The plant was 
devoted to the manufacture of an insulating product for 
refrigerating plants and the loss amounted to about $75,000. 
The company states that it will rebuild as soon as possible 
and it is planning for larger manufacturing facilities. The 
total area covered by the plant burned was about 150 x 300 
ft. The size of the power plant to be installed in the new 
building has not been decided upon as yet, and in addition to 
that class of equipment special machinery for making the in- 
sulating material will be installed. 

A good sized list of equipment will be needed by the 
Gas Engineering Company, Trenton, N. J., which has been 
incorporated to take over the business formerly conducted in 
that city by Frank D. Moses. The company will manufac- 
ture machinery for gas works and will take contracts for the 
construction of gas works complete, as well as manufacturing 
producer gas apparatus, &ce. The company states that it 
will be in the market for iron working machinery, including 
plate rolls, horizontal punches, bulldozers and air hoists, be- 
sides machine tools to include lathes, radial drills, boring 
mills, &c. Frank D. Moses is president of the company and 
Thomas Watson, Jr., is secretary and treasurer. 

The Jewelry manufacturing firm of Theberath & Co., 13 
Franklin street, Newark, N. J.. has engaged space in a 
manufacturing building at Washington and Crawford streets, 
Newark, where its manufacturing facilities will be greatly 
enlarged. The company expects to purchase machinery and 
have its improvements entirely completed by July 1. No 
power equipment will be needed. 

The Russell, Birdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y., will erect a four-story steel and brick 
building, 50 x 180 ft. in size, to be used for manufacturing 
purposes. The building will be equipped as rapidly as pos- 
sible and it is expected to have it in operation by May 1. 
It is estimated that the addition will cost about $40,000. 

J. W. Walton, Goliad, Texas, is in the market for general 
machine shop equipment, including lathes, planers, drop 
hammers, &c., to be installed in a general machine shop for 
the erection of which a contract has been awarded. The 
shop will be 36 x 82 ft. In addition to a general line of 
machinery he will install a small power plant. 

Dietrich Brothers, 344-862 North street, Baltimore, Md., 
have purchased a piece of property adjoining their plant for 
the erection of additions. The company will begin making 
improvements as soon as it gets full possession of the prop- 
erty and it is expected that considerable machinery, espe- 


cially foundry equipment, will be needed for the new 
structure. 
The Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Company, Lebanon. 


Pa., is making arrangements for the erection and equip- 


ment of a new plant to manufacture bolts and nuts. The 
company recently increased its capital from $5000 to 
$700,000. 

The Sikes Chair Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. contemplates 


the erection of a new factory of large capacity some time 
during the present year and the machinery list will be con- 
siderable. Electric power is to be used throughout, but 
whether generated in the building or purchased from the 
Niagara Hydraulic & Mfg. Company has not been decided. 
No details, in fact, have been authoritatively given out. 

Power and cutting machinery will be required for a new 
plant which is to be erected this spring by the Mobile- 
Jackson Lumber Company, Jackson, Ala., to replace one that 
burned. 

Pumps and a number of electric motors will be pur- 
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chased by Goenner & Co., Power street and Third avenue, 
Johnstown, Pa., for an industrial plant in that vicinity. 

Plans have been decided upon by the Jefferson Electric 
Light. Heat. & Power Company, Punxsutawney, Pa., for re- 
constructing its generating plant, and new machinery will 
be needed. The Florence and Rathmel Junction stations of 
the Jefferson Traction Company of the same place are also 
to be somewhat improved. 

Air compressors, rock crushing machinery and general 
equipment for quarry service will be required by the Nor- 
folk & Southern Railroad Company at Neverson, N. C., 
where a ballast plant is to be opened up. 

The construction of municipal water works is under con- 
sideration at Wickford, R. 1., where the project of a city 
pumping plant was defeated some time ago. This time it will 
probably go through. 

From Canonsburg, Pa., it is reported that the Conti- 
nental Can Company has decided upon the erection of a large 
plant there. 

N. Wilson Davis, a consulting engineer of Fort Spring, 
W. Va., is preparing plans for a hydroelectric plant to be 
constructed in that vicinity. The names of the capitalists 
back of the project have not been divulged. 

A gas producer unit of about 150 hp. will be added to 
the engine plant of the Rushmore Dynamo Works, Plainfield, 
N. J., making the fourth installed. 

Electric motors will be among the requirements of the 
Hudson Hat Mfg. Company for a new factory in Newark, 
N. J. 

The construction of a power plant of 100 kw., including 
boiler, engine and dynamo, with auxiliary apparatus, is 
contemplated by F. M. Dyer, Belleville, N. J., in connection 
with a new factory. 

Boilers, engine, dynamos, motors, shafting and special 
machinery will be required for a new factory to be erected 
by H. H. Gray’s Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., unless arrangements 
are made to purchase power, in which case the steam plant 
is not needed. The plans are not yet complete. 

The contract for pumping machinery to be installed for 
municipal service at Flint, Mich., as recently mentioned in 
The Iron Age, has been awarded to the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gor- 
don Company, New York City. 

Boilers with Dutch oven settings will be required by 
A. Hi. Barrett & Sons, Greenwood, Miss., for a new steam 
generating plant. 

The pumping plant and water works system of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., are to be reconstructed along more modern 
lines and for much greater capacity than that which exists 
at present, Hering & Fuller, New York City, have been 
entrusted with the preparation of plans. Motor driven 
pumps may be recommended. 

Plans for new works are being prepared in behalf of the 
New York Roofing Tile Company, Malden, N. Y. The ar- 
rangement of machinery has not yet been considered in de- 
tail, but it will include a steam plant of about 250 to 300 
hp., with Corliss engine, heater, pumps, small electric gen- 
erator, blower apparatus and clay working machinery. 

An engine driven electric unit of about 500 hp. is to be 
installed some time this year by the Husted Milling Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., and a contract covering the necessary 
equipment may have been already made. 

The Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has decided 
to enlarge its power plant by the addition of a fourth engine 
driven dynamo to furnish direct current used in operating 
machinery in the factory. 

Arrangements are being made by James Chalmers’ Sons, 
Williamsville, N. Y., for the erection of a new factory, with 
power plant attached. The details of the equipment have not 
yet been worked out. 

The Camden Heating Company, Camden, N. J., is having 
plans prepared for extensive alterations and additions to its 
factory, involving the rearrangement and probable purchase 
of some new machinery. 

Scnioss, Held & Schloss, Newark, N. J., are planning the 
erection of a power plant in connection with their new fer- 
tilizer factory. Boilers, heater, pumps, engine driven dy- 
namo, electric motors, control apparatus, &c., are understood 
to be among the requirements. About 500 hp. will need to 
be generated at the start. 

The Niagara & Erie Power Company, incorporated to 
construct and operate an electrical transmission and dis- 
tributing system between Gardenville, Erie County, N. Y., 
a suburb of Buffalo, and Erie, Pa., has applied to the Public 
Service Commission of New York for permission to have 
transferred to it certain property and franchises of the 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company and the 
Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company, which it has ac 
quired, and for permission to begin construction work or 
its proposed transmission lines in the counties of Erie an¢ 
Chautauqua, New York, and Erie County, Pennsylvania, for 
the distribution of Niagara Falls power. Application was 
also made for authority to issue $100,000 capital stock an¢ 
bonds to the amount of $1,250,000. 

The Cyclone Drill Company, Orrville, Ohio, has openec 
a New York office at 1456 Hudson Terminal Building wit! 
C. H. McCarthy in charge. Mr. McCarthy is a thorougl 
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practical. man in drilling machine lines, having spent 2) 
years in New York and surrounding territory and in @ num- 
ber of foreign countries. The company manufactures a com- 
plete line of well drilling machines, prospecting outfits, sound- 
ing and boring apparatus, blast hole drills and blast hole 
loaders, vertical engines and boilers and gasoline outfits. 


Business Changes. 


The title of the Markt & Struller Company has been 
changed to the Market & Schaffer Company, which will con- 
tinue the export business to South American, Mexican and 
West Indian markets. 

The offices of the Asphalt Ready Rocfing Company have 
been moved from 136 Water street to 9 Church street, New 
York. 

Catalogues Wanted, 


Arturo Hernandez, Havana, Cuba, has arranged to do 
all the purchasing for La Berlin, a large electrical concern 
in Havana who are contractors for many government and 
private installations, and he desires catalogues and literature 
in electrical lines. Mr. Hernandez is particularly interested 
in lighting electrical goods. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cnicaco, ILt., February 21, 1910. 

The automobile show developed a fair amount of business 
for Chicago machinery houses. One manufacturer of au- 
tomobiles made sales at- the show amounting to $350,000, 
and many other exhibitors had fat order books; the general 
results of the show were so satisfactory that many of the 
manufacturers are encouraged to plan large expenditures for 
1911. The general trade in machine tools continues very 
good. The manufacturing interests of the West seem to be 
more and more confident of the future, and are planning 
liberal expenditures to increase their facilities. The rail- 
road officials find that they will have to make unusual 
efforts the coming year to restore their equipment to the 
necessary basis of efficiency, and this will call for large ex- 
penditures for machine tools and other equipment for their 
car and repair shops. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad is building complete new shops near 
Indianapolis, Ind., and other Western lines are planning 
large additions to their present shops. The past winter 
has been the most severe in many years on the equipment 


of the roads, owing to the heavy snows, and the utmost 
exertions will be necessary to prepare for the movement of 
the crops next fall. 

The Janesville Machine Company, Janesville, Wis., hax 
completed plans for a warehouse 98 x 120 ft., four stories 
and basement. The building will be of brick and mill work 
construction and provide additional floor space of 58,500 
sq. ft. The plant will be equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
electric elevators, a complete trolley system connecting with 
the paint shops on all floors, air lifts and automatic drops 
connecting trolley tracks between floors, and every labor 
saving device possible will be used to reduce the cost of 
handling the finished product. Every department of the 
company is now running full time, and the planter depart- - 
ment is running overtime, and at the present rate of busi- 
ness it is expected that this will be a banner year in the 
history of the company. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company is contemplat- 
ing improvements to ite shops at Bloomington, Lil., but has 
no definite information to give out at this time. 

The North Waterloo Commercial Club, Waterloo, Lowa, 
has signed a contract with C. C. Willenborg, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, who will establish a gasoline engine works in 
North Waterloo. Arrangements are now being miade to 
secure a building suitable for the new works. 

The National Car & Mfg. Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $125,000, for the purpose 
of manufacturing and repairing freight cars of all kinds and 
dealing in railroad and mining equipment. The company has 
taken over the plant of the Conroy Boiler & Tank Company, 
located at Forty-seventh and Leavitt ‘streets. The company 
is also negotiating for the purchase of a tract of land on 
the belt line upon which it will erect a plant at a cost of 


about $50,000, of which amount about $15,000 will be 
‘used for the purchase of new equipment. John Conrath, 24 
'West 118th street, Chicago, is manager of the company. 


The Osborn Mfg. Company, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with $40,000 capital stock to manufacture agri- 
sultural implements, machinery, tools, &c: The ineorpora- 
ors are: S. R. Woodward, Geo. H. Holcombe and B. M. 
Squires. 

The National Clinch Hinge Company, Chieago, has been 
ncorporated with capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture 
nd sell clinch hinges, catches and metal specialties. The 
nacorporators are: Harvey C. Baker, Walter Selegne and 
annie M.' Higgins. 
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The Universal Screen & Shade Roller Company, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to do 
a general manufacturing business. The incorporators are: 
Arthur L. Ladwig, Joseph Butkiss, John E. Herman. 

The Chicago Structural Steel & Bridge Works, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000, to 
manufacture and deal in structural steel and to engage in 
erecting steel structures. ‘The incorporators are: Chas. H. 
Henderson, Chas, V. Eller and John J. Robl. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., is 
negotiating the purchase of property adjacent to its pres- 
ent works and now owned by the Detroit City Railway 
Company, upon which it will erect extensive factory build- 
ings covering practically the entire tract. Plans for these 
buildings are now being worked out, but their exact size 
and arrangement has not yet been determined. The com- 
pany expects to gain possession of this property about 
June 1. 

_ The Garrett Paper Mills, Garrett, Ind., recently organ- 
ized, has broken ground and now has foundations in for a 
new factory building which will contain the following de- 
partments: Basement, 22 x 50 ft.; machine room, 50 x 
140 ft.: beater room, 40 x 100 ft.; finishing room, 40 x 100 
ft.; coal room, 20 x 40 ft.; boiler room, 40 x 50 ft.; en- 
gine room, 18 x 25 ft.; storage room, 20 x 100 ft.; paper 
bag machine room, 40 x 100 ft. The building will be con- 


structed of concrete with cement floors throughout. Two 
cylinder paper machines will be installed, together with 
four 1000-lb. beating engines, two refining engines, three 


horizontal tubular boilers of 100 hp. each and three steam 
engines supplying 200 hp. Most of the equipment to be in- 
stalled has already been purchased and is now on the ground 
and it is expected that the plant will be operated by April 1. 

The Walking Wheel Traction Company, Spokane, Wash., 
recently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, pro- 
poses establishing a plant in that city for the manufacture 
of gasoline engines, which are especially designed for light 
or sandy soil. ‘The company desires information regarding 
purchases of equipment for the plant which it proposes 
erecting. Leo. M. Casey is manager of the company. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company has 
announced that as soon as weather conditions permit it will 
commence work upon the erection of a new machine shop 
and roundhouse at Clinton, Iowa. It is estimated that 
these improvements will involve an expenditure of about 
$100,000. 

Plans for increasing the capacity of the central power 
plant of the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad system at 
fatavia, Ill., have been announced by an official of that 
road. 

A contract for a manufacturing building, 90 x 184 ft., 
was awarded by D. X. Murphy & Brother, Louisville, Ky., to 
a Toledo, Ohio, contracting firm. The new building will be 
erected on the property at Eighth and Market streets, Louis- 
ville, now owned by Udolpho Snead, who will finance the 
project. According to the terms of the contract work is to 
begin on the structure at once and it is to be ready for 
occupancy by November 1. The building will be erected at 
a cost of about $200,000, and will be of reinforced con- 
crete. A power plant will be installed in the building for 
furnishing light, heat and power. 

The Illinois Concrete Machinery Company, Buda, IIL, 
incorporated at $140,000, will succeed the department of 
the Illionis Gravel Company of that city engaged in the 
manufacture of concrete machinery. The principal products 
to be manufactured by the new concern will be sectional 
steel forms for arched concrete bridges and culverts, con- 
crete mixers, concrete fence post molding machines and 
apparatus, sections, steel forms for stock watering tanks, 
&ec., all of which were previously manufactured by the 
Illinois Gravel Company. The company is erecting a new 
plant which is now nearing completion. 

The Rock Island Plow Company, Rock Island, Ill., is 
contemplating the enlargement of the manufacturing plant 
and warehouse capacity, and its plans have matured to a 
point where the closing of several streets adjacent to its 
present factory is asked of the City Council to permit of 
the expansion. It is believed that the request of the com- 
pany will be granted by the council inasmuch as it involves 
a great general benefit to the community. The additions to 
the plant, as planned, will practically double its capacity. 
The main factory will be moved from the building which 
it now occupies to a new building 220 x 270 ft., three 
stories and basement. This building will have three wings, 
and will be built of reinforced concrete. The old factory 
will be turned into a warehouse, which will have a number 
of runways and bridges connecting it with the main factory 
building. Besides the main factory building, proposed ad- 
ditions to be erected include a tempering and casting build- 
ing, forge building, steel storage building and a number of 
new foundry buildings. The first of these will be located 
west of the new main building and will be 55 x 150 ft., 
three stories and basement. ‘A forge building 150 x 300 ft. 
will also be erected. Directly in the rear of this building 
there will be erected a steel storage building, 105 x 280 ft. 
The foundry buildings, which are located next to the river, 
will be rebuilt and enlarged. The company also intends to 
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erect a new boiler room and several other buildings besides 
those above mentioned. 

Sealed proposals wiil be received in triplicate by W. M. 
Whitman, constructing quartermaster, Fort Riley, Kan., un- 
til March 8, 1910, for construction of boiler house and pump 
pit and furnishing and installing boiler, pumping engine and 
water main at that post. 

Work has been begun at Reno, Nev., on new machine 
shops to be built for the Nevada, California & Oregon Rail- 
road. ‘Lhere will be a main building, 72 x 192 ft., and the 
structure will cost about $10,000. The general contract has 
been awarded to the firm of Clock & Shea of Reno, and the 
building will be equipped by the railroad company. T. F. 
Dunaway, vice-president and general manager of the rail- 
road, is in charge of the details. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 21, 1910. 
There has been a very fair volume of business placed 
with local manufacturers and merchants during the week. 
Some further orders from the Bethlehem Steel Company 
have been received, and that concern’s requirements are now 
understood to be pretty well covered. The pending railroad 
business is still unclosed; as far as can be learned the Penn- 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western 
railroads have not yet placed orders in this territory against 
recent inquiries. Railroads are in the market, both in the 
East and West, for considerable motive power equipment, 


sylvania, 


and this branch of the trade looks more encouraging. 

While the majority of the orders taken by makers and 
merchants have been of the single tool variety, there have 
been a few sales of more extended equipment, mostly for 
minor plant extension. Deliveries continue to harden and 
are becoming a more important factor in making sales, as 
the usual day to day buyers generally want prompt delivery 
in connection with their purchases. In some instances 
dealers’ floors are beginning to take on a trifle ragged ap- 
pearance, owing to shipments from stocks, which have not 
been refilled, due to the manufacturers’ inability to make 
prompt deliveries. Manufacturers are, as a rule, becoming 
more actively engaged. Many of the makers of heavy tools, 
both of the standard and special types, have booked some 
good orders recently; smaller tool makers have also taken 
on a fair volume of business and ure, for the most part, 
quite busy. The shortage of good mechanics js still being 
commented on by a number of machine tool makers. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are working at the fullest capacity, 
and orders ahead are such as to keep them so engaged for 
some time. Very little movement is to be noted for foreign 
account, particularly in equipment of the usually termed 
standard types. A better volume of business is, however, 
to be noted in power transportation equipment. 

The demand for second-hand tools. shows some improye- 
ment. Buyers, finding deliveries on new tools hardening, 
have in some instances turned their attention to the second- 
hand market for their immediate requirements. Quite a fair 
day to day business has been done in some classes of equip- 
ment, but merchants state that conditions are hardly up 
to normal. Second-hand power equipment still continues in 
unsatisfactory demand. The smaller engines show but lit- 
tle movement, although a fair demand for boilers is to be 
noted. A good volume of new business in the larger power 
equipment is being figured upon, although orders of that 
class close rather slowly. The foundries anticipate a more 
active demand for machinery castings, inasmuch as a better 
movement in machine tools has developed. In a few in- 
stances better conditions on the part of gray iron foundries 
are to be noted. Steel casting plants are actively engaged 
and prompt shipments are hard to get. 

Several contractors in this city are estimating on a ma- 
chine shop, roundhouse, erecting shop and power house to 
be located at Cape Charles, Va., for the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railroad. 

Permits have recently been taken out by William H. 
Schultz for the rebuilding of the manufacturing building of 
Schrack & Sherwood, Fifteenth and Callowhill streets, man- 
ufacturers of undertakers’ supplies, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The building will have six stories. 

It is reported that Daniel Weaver, Palmyra, Lebanon 
County, Pa., will erect an electric light plant to furnish 
light and power. A machine shop may also be erected in 
connection therewith. , 

The Espen Lucas Machine Works, Inc., is operating its 
plant at full capacity. Orders recently have been numerous, 
covering its general line of foundry, structural and bar cold 
saw cutting off machines, as well as boring, milling and drill- 
ing machines. Quite a number of deliveries on various tools 
have been made recently by this concern, and the outlook 
for further business is considered good. 

The I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Inc., has more business 
on its books than at any previous time.. Orders for both 


‘heavy and light lathes have been coming in quite freely, one 


for some 20-odd tools, mostly of a heavy type, being received 
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last week from the Bethlehem Steel Company. Shipments 
recently have usually been lathes of the smaller type, al- 
though a number of large ones with long beds are nearing 
completion. The plant is operating at capacity and orders 
on hand will keep it so occupied for some time to come. 

The Baldwin. Locomotive Works has recently booked 
orders for 65 locomotives for the Great Northern Railroad 
and 40 for the Norfolk & Western Railroad, while a large 
number of smaller orders have also been taken. The de- 
mand for locomotives is more active, among the large in- 
quiries being that of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
140 engines, a number of which are to be of the Mallet type. 
The Baldwin Works now employs 11,500 workmen, which 
number would be increased if the company was able to 
obtain supplies of crude materials freely, particularly steel 
castings, on which deliveries are much delayed. Single 
locomotives for industrial establishments are going forward 
quite freely. 

The Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J., is in the 
market for a new or second-hand geared punch press, with 
capacity for shearing 2 x 5 in. stock to a half circle. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, February 21, 1910. 

Machine tool manufacturers report but little inquiry, 
with sales restricted to single machines for needed installa- 
The makers of lathes, machines, upright 
drills, boring mills and some sizes of planers are still running 
full capacity with full forees—some on extra time and with 
extra men—on orders booked in November and December 
and earlier. The general belief is that the temporary lull 
is easily attributable to the legislative and judicial uncer- 
tainty at Washington, but that when some of the present 
vexing questions are settled there will be an immediate re- 
sponse from railroads and the large manufacturing corpora- 
tions. In some lines of general machinery there has been no 
noticeahle cessation of inquiries and orders are coming in 
in good form. 

The dealers are only moderately busy. Such sales as 
are being made at this time are usually of the special types. 
Foundries report little difference in the situation from the 
last two months of last year. Machine tool establishments 
are still ordering castings, some of them asking early de- 
liveries on requirements dated several months ahead. It is 
the general sentiment here that at furthest the middle of 
the year will see a general revival in all lines. 

At the conventions of retail hardware merchants in the 
Central States representatives of makers of hardware spe- 
cialties who attend in large numbers universally report con- 
ditions excellent in their trade, with order books well filled 
and the best orders received at the current year’s meetings 
they have ever had from these gatherings. Conspicuous 
among these is the Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. President Charles T. Johnson of this concern spent 
two days at the convention of the Indiana Retail Hardware 
Association last week at Indianapolis. Seen at the asbestos 
sadiron booth in ‘Tomlinson Hall, he talked optimistically 
of conditions. Said he: “ We started up full force February 
5 with over 200 employees, and from now on expect to add 
materially to our equipment and forces. We have arranged 
to put in a continuous pourer with a capacity of 40 tons 
a day. We have recently spent over $100,000 on equipment 
and special machinery.” His company. is exhibiting in 13 
States at the present time, and has recently put out 50 
very clever automaton demonstrators showing features of 
the product. 

Arrangements for the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Cincinnati branch, National Metal Trades Association, have 
about been concluded by Secretary Manley and the commit- 
tees. One of the interesting features of the coming function, 
as seen‘in advance, is the accumulation of telephone and 
letter requests for plates at the banquet table; a number of 
these have been received although the invitations are not yet 
printed. It is expected that there will be more than 200 at 
the dinner, which is scheduled for March 3 at the Business 
Men’s Club. The Nominating Committee, 8S. P. Egan, F. 
Le Blond and P. G. March, will select candidates for offices 
for the coming year, the election to be held on the night of 
the banquet. The last joint meeting of the Executive and 
Entertainment committees was held at the residence of BE. F. 
Hargrave on Floral avenue, Norwood; for the meeting of 
March 27 those fortunate enough to possess the proper cre- 
dentials are keenly expectant because the entertainer is to 
be Emil Von Wyck of the Von Wyck Machine Tool Com- 
pany, and the arrangements include sundry surprises. 

A $500,000 automobile manufacturing plant is to be 
erected in close proximity to the Lima Locomotive & Machine 
Company’s establishment in Lima, Ohio, secured through the 
enterprise of President A. L. White of that company. It 
will be known as the Gramm Motor Car Company, which 
already has a plant in operation at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
that will not be disturbed but used as an auxiliary. 
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The Koeb-Thompson Motor Company, incorporated with 
a capital of $300,000 by O. P., W. B. and H. E. Edwards 
of Leipsic, Ohio, and Emil Koeb and Ralph P. Thompson 
of Springfield, Ohio, has purchased the plant and equipment 
of the American Foundry Company at Leipsie, and will im- 
mediately install the necessary machinery to manufacture a 
touring car and motor truck invented by the Springfield 
incorporators. 

It is announced from Evansville, Ind., that the Toledo 
Iron Works Company, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of’ steam 
shovels, will move its plant to Evansville and employ 1000 
to 1500 workmen. Crowded conditions at Toledo are assigned 
as cause for the removal. 

The National Novelty & Mfg. Company has been incor- 
porated at Terre Haute, Ind., to manufacture novelties in 
brass and other metal. The article to be placed first on the 
market is said to be an alcohol sadiron. 

It is announced from Columbus, Ohio, that Charles Out- 
waite, receiver for the Capitol Lock Nut & Washer Com- 
pany, has given notice that all of the affairs of the com- 
pany will be closed up March 14. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Byes- 
ville Foundry & Machine Works at Byesville, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing were elected directors: W. P. Beeson, F. L. Fenton 
and C. H. Fenton of Williamstown, W. Va., and H. W. Stan- 
ley and Charles Grass of Marietta, Ohio. The new officers 
are: W. P. Beeson, president; C. H. Fenton, vice-president ; 
F. L. Fenton, secretary and treasurer. 

Prominent citizens of Hamden, Ohio, are organizing a 
stock company to equip and operate a foundry in the H. K. 
Matteson Building in that place, which was originally built 
for foundry purposes, 

C. A. Irwin and a number of Canton, Ohio, investors 
have completed the formation of a company to build a six- 
mill sheet plant in that city, to cost about $750,000. It is 
reported that the proposition is financed and bids are about 
ready to be awarded for the buildings. The United Ma- 
chine Company, Angola, Ind., reports gradually increasing 
orders, with indications of steady operation from now on. 

A reorganization of the Independent Steel Company at 
Kenova, W. Va., has been effected. John C. C. Mayo will 
be president of the new company. Others interested are 
Isaac T. and Edwin Mann, George F. Miller, G. A. North- 
cott, C. L. Ritter, C. W. Watts, U. B. Buskirk and Blair P. 
Wilson. It is understood that the plant will be enlarged as 
soon as conditions warrant, 

The John B. Morris Machine Tool Company is a new 
incorporation at Cincinnati, with a capital of $125,000. 
The company has purchased the machine tool business 
formerly conducted by the John B. Morris Foundry Com- 
pany, and will develop and enlarge it under the genera! 
direction of W. L. Schellenbach, inventor of a number of 
clever features in the machine tool line. Plans for a new 
factory building are now in preparation, with a floor space 
of over 30,000 sq. ft. Eventually the company expects to 
increase its lines, 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 21, 1910. 

Business with the local machinery dealers has been quiet 
during the week. Orders are less numerous than earlier in 
the month and inquiries have fallen off considerably. Deal- 
ers are at a loss to account for the light demand, but feel 
that it is only temporary. While manufacturers also note 
some decline in the demand they are still well supplied 
with orders and deliveries show no improvement. The de- 
mand for second-hand machinery continues fairly good and 
dealers are active in looking for used tools to replenish 
their stocks. In new tools sales are mostly single tools, and 
no good inquiries have developed. The demand for auto- 
matic machinery has improved somewhat, the bulk of the 
sales being to the automobile trade. Orders are being taken 
for delivery up to as late as September. The automobile 
trade is comparatively quiet at present, as far as placing 
orders for machinery for making their next year’s cars, 
although a good volume of orders have been booked from 
that source for tools on which delivery is now far behind, 
particularly milling machines and automatics. The turn- 
ing out of this season’s cars is being delayed in the case 
of a number of the manufacturers because of the inability 
of some of the makers of automobile parts to make de- 
liveries as desired. The latter lay the blame on their own 
inability to get their raw material. They claim that they 
are unable to secure high carbon steel as fast as needed. 
Makers of automobile parts have all the work they can do 
for this season, and some of the automobile builders are 
already placing contracts for their parts for 1911. 

The demand for power equipment which has been rather 
quiet for a few weeks. shows some improvement. Some 
good inquiries are now pending. The demand for industrial 
cars and locomotives is quite active. In heavy machinery 
some good business is in sight in coal and ore handling 
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machinery. 
very good. 

The final approval at a referendum election of a 25-year 
franchise granted the Cleveland Railway Company, that 
owns all the street railroad lines in that city, will result in 
taking the property out of the hands of the receiver March 1, 
and the early expenditure of about $3,000,000 in improve- 
ments. These will include the relaying of present tracks, 
the purchase of about 125 new cars, the remodeling of the 
present cars into pay-enters and the providing of additional 
power equipment. 

The Electric Welding Products Company, Cleveland, has 
under way the erection of another addition to its plant. The 
new building will be 94 x 100 ft. and three stories and base- 
ment. When completed it will permit the enlargement of all 
the departments. This company has also just erected a weld- 
ing room 50 x 50 ft. and a furnace room 50 x 80 ft., in which 
10 furnaces have been installed. A contract has been placed 
for a sprinkling system for the plant. The company will 
install the group plan motor drive and will buy shortly six 
motors ranging from 25 to 50 hp. Orders have been placed 
for some new machinery and more may be bought later. The 
company reports that it is crowded with work, a large part 
of which is for the automobile manufacturers, and that it is 
well filled up with orders for several months ahead. 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company,. Cleveland, will 
enlarge its plant by the erection of a one-story addition 
S5 x 250 ft., of steel construction. In order to provide as 
much open floor space as possible there will be a span of 
45 ft. between the posts, only 10 posts being used in the 
building. A railroad track will be run through the building. 
In addition to a number of small cranes a 10-ton electric 
crane will be installed, the ord& for it has been placed with 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company. Some new 
machinery will be added, orders for which have been placed. 
An office building will also be erected. The contract for the 
structural steel work has been awarded to the National Iron 
& Wire Company, Cleveland. 

The Continental Sugar Company, Cleveland, has about 
decided to erect a new sugar refining plant in Toledo, Ohio, 
at a cost of about $1,000,000. The company now operates 
plants in Fremont, Ohio, and Blissfield, Mich. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, has received 
a large order from the Lake Superior Corporation in con- 
nection with its by-product coke oven plant at Sault Ste, 
Marie. Ontario. The order includes four electrically driven 
coal charging cars, eight electric locomotives, 12 Wright 
coke quenching cars, and the electric installation to go with 
the equipment. This company will also supply the cars in 
connection with the new gas producer plant of the Indiana 
Steel Company at Gary, Ind. This order will include 10 
special coke quenching cars and other cars. The Atlas com- 
pany also reports the receipt of several large domestic and 
export orders for industrial locomotives. 


The demand for machinery forgings has become 


The Otto Konigslow Mfg. Company, Cleveland, maker of 
sheet metal stampings, has moved into its new plant at 
l’erkins avenue and East Thirty-fifth street. The new build- 
ing is SO x 250 ft., one story. The front is occupied by the 
office, under which there is a basement for a receiving room. 
Some new machinery has been installed, and an up-to-date 
plant has been provided with fully twiee the capacity of the 
old one. The company reports that it has orders for all 
the work that it can turn out. 

The Walworth Run Foundry Company, Cleveland. will 
enlarge its plant shortly by the erection of a molding room, 
35 x 35 ft.. and is in the market for a cupola, blower and 
elevator. 

The White Sewing Machine. Company, Cleveland, has 
awarded contracts for the erection of its new plant at St. 
Clair avenue and East Seventy-sixth street. The main 
building will be 330 x 490 ft., one and two stories, with 
sawtooth roof. The machinery will be moved from the 
company’s present plant and very little, if any, new ma- 
chinery will be required. 

The Johnstone-Graber Machine Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to place on 
the market a new weighing and measuring machine. A. P. 
Johnstone, Dr. C. L. Graber and others are the incorpo- 
rators. 

The Broughton Bolt Company, Cleveland, which has been 
looking for a site for a new plant in order to increase its 
present capacity, has decided to locate in Elyria, Ohio, 
where a suitable site has been secured in the eastern part 
of the city. near the plant of the Enameled Pipe & En- 
gineering Company and along the right of way of the Lake 
Shore Railroad. The company expects to begin the erection 
of its new plant early in the spring. 

The Wireless Corn Planter Company, Canton, Ohio, 
which was recently organized, has elected the following 
officers: David Beck, president: C. F. Brenner, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Keyser. secretary and treasurer; E. H. Snyder, 
general sales manager. The company’s product, the Snyder 
corn planter, is now made.at the plant of the Reyal Ma- 
chine & Furnace Company. in Canton, but it. is announced 
that the company will increase its. present. $10,000 capital 
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stock to $100,000 and build a new plant of its own within 
a year. 

The A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, has placed an 
order with the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleve- 
land, for four Hughes mechanical gas producers. The Ports- 
mouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has placed an 
order with the same company for a charging machine. 

The Cleveland office of the Allis-Chalmers Company has 
received an order from the Fort Pitt Glass Company, Ross- 
ford, Ohio, for a 2000-hp. turbine engine and condenser for 
an addition to its power plant equipment. This company 
has also just secured an order for a number of motors and 
generators from the Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Rickersberg Brass Company, Cleveland, will enlarge 
its plant early in the spring by the erection of an addition 
to its foundry, 50 x 60 ft. 

The Columbus Brass Company, Columbus, Ohio, is in the 
market for a 6)-in. second-hand power shear. 

The Buckeye Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has an in- 
quiry out for a boring mill. 

The Automatic Tool & Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has purchased the adjoining plant of the Maumee Wreck- 
ing Company in order to increase its present capacity. 





New England Machinery Market. 
Boston, Mass., February 21, 1910. 

The slight unrest of a fortnight ago longer in 
evidence, and business has resumed its former routine, with 
a slight gain. Orders are being booked in satisfactory vol- 
ume, but are usually for small lots and single machines. 
The builders of special machinery throughout New England 
are very busy and inquiries are numerous, customers ex- 
hibiting the usual impatience to get deliveries. 

Walsh’s Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass.. 
is planning to move its plant from the present location to 
procure additional facilities, but no details of the change 
have been decided upon. 

The Harold L. Bond Company, dealer in tools and ma- 
chinery for construction work, has moved its Boston store 
to 383-391 Atlantic avenue, -where a complete stock will 
be carried. In order to insure efficient service in the New 
York trade a separate corporation, the Harold L. Bond 
Company of New York, has been organized, with a store at 
27 Coenties Slip. 

Ben F. Foss, manufacturer of an adjustable ball bearing 
hinge, has moved his works from Fairfield, Maine, to 62 
Union street, Portland. 

The Martin Mfg. Company, Inc., Chester, Vt., has been 
incorporated to take over the business of the Martin Novelty 
Works of that place, manufacturer of hard wood boxes, 
cabinets, &e. W. A. Feltt is the president, F. E. Feltt, vice- 
president ; W. H. Austin, secretary ; C. M. Martin, treasurer, 
and F. D. Martin, manager. 

The Kilborn & Bishop Company, New Haven, Conn., 
manufacturer of drop forgings and forged hardware, has ac- 
quired land adjacent to its works, to give needed yard room 
and for the eventual enlargement of the plant. 

The Boston Bolt & Iron Company, 40 Farnsworth street. 
Boston, has taken over the business of the Boston Bolt 
Company, and will continue the manufacture of iron work 
of all descriptions and contractors’ supplies. Edwin Wil- 
cox is the president, Ralph B. Griffin treasurer and Edwin 
Wilcox, Jr., general manager and assistant treasurer. The 
company manufactures forgings and does all kinds of press 
work, 

The S. A. Stewart Company, Waltham, Mass., has 
brought out a new bench tapping machine for small work. 

Announcements of new construction in industries other 
than metal include the following: Inlaid Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 42 Cyr street, two-story factory, 40 x 150 ft.. 
boiler house and storehouse; Farr Alpaca Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., additional mill, 140 x 366 ft., six stories, brick, 
mill construction; Seamless Rubber Company, New “Haven, 
Conn., additional factory, 40x 100 ft., five stories; Con- 
verse, Independent Rubber Company, Malden, Mass., large 
additional shop building. 

The Buliard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has completed its new building, and will be occupying it in 
a short time. It is 60 x 160 ft., one story, and will be 
served by a 10-ton traveling electric crane. The plan is to 
confine all roughing work to this building, which will keep 
the other shops free from injurious debris, and at the same 
time release a considerable area for other purposes. The 
business of the company has grown so rapidly and pro- 
duction is now rushing at so rapid a rate that an extreme 
congestion of space has resulted, in spite of other recent 
additions, and the new facilities will be greatly appreciated. 

The Springfield Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
making important improvements to its product, under the 
new ownership of H. F. Brandes. The several forms of 
planer type grinding machines have been brought up to date, 
the design of the knife grinder has been changed and a new 
motor driven tool grinder has been added to the line. 

G. G. Riggs, Waterbury, Conn., will erect a factory 
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building, 43 x 83 ft., three stories, on Waterville street. 
The first floor will be occupied by the Equipoise Rivet Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Riggs is president; the second floor by 
the Atlas Machine Company, and the third is not rented. 
The owner will require some 400 ft. of shafting with 
hangers, steam heating plant and plumbing fixtures. Out- 
side electric power will be used, and motors will be pro- 
vided by the tenants. The building will be of concrete for 
the first story and brick above, and all floors, beams and 
columns will be of reinforced concrete, making the structure 
fireproof. It is so situated that each story can be driven into 
by teams, and as each floor will be occupied by an individual 
company no stairways nor elevators will be necessary. 

The Thompson Drop Forging Company, Plantville, 
Conn., suffered a loss of about $4000 in its recent fire, the 
newspaper report being exaggerated. It expects to be op- 
erating again in another week. 

The International Silver Company will enlarge the Wat- 
rous plant at Wallingford, Conn., by a factory addition 
40 x 104 ft., four stories, which will be devoted to enlarging 
the general, output, and for the manufacturing of sterling 
silver hollowware and novelties. A power house 30 x 66 ft. 
will also be erected. 

A new company will be organized to take over the plant 
of the Domestic Sewing Machine Company, Newark, N. J., 
one of the principle parties to the transaction being the 
Standard Company, Torrington, Conn. The plan is to man- 
ufacture small gas engines at Newark, but the company is 
not ready to go into details of the undertaking, nor to reveal 
the character of the engine. The factory will be under the 
superintendency of Charles Newton, Torrington, who has 
been superintendent of the Standard Company and the Pro- 
gressive Mfg. Company, affiliated companies of the Excelsior 
Needle Company. 

The Risdon Tool & Machine Company, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., has appointed a committee to take up the matter of 
new factory and equipment. The site, it is understood, will 
be at Naugatuck, Conn. 

The Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, Mass., has 
brought out a new automatic recessing machine, designed to 
recess small watch parts, such as bridges, having single re- 
cesses that can be roughed or finished by a revolving cutter 
while the work is stationary, or for any similar work where 
flat blanks are used. 

The Brytine Mfg. Company, West Mystic, Conn., has 
been organized and will establish a factory for the manu- 
facture of metal polish, making a specialty of brass polish 
for yachts and automobiles. 

The Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass., gave 
an informal exhibition of their plant at its reopening to- 
day, after a complete rehabilitation following the disastrous 
fire of two months ago. 

The Odin Dry Battery Company, 364-366 West Fiftieth 
street, New York, will move its business to Willimantic, 
Conn., where quarters have been leased in the Kingsbury 
Building. The name of the corporation will be changed to 
the Argus Battery Company. The product consists of dry 
batteries for automobile, gas and gasoline engines, electric 
gas lighters and flashlights. No power is required, hand 
machinery only being employed. 

The death of Gen. William F. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., 
means the abandonment of the proposed large experimental 
shops in that town, and the building already occupied for the 
purpose will be rented for other purposes. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 21, 1910. 

Trade during the latter part of February will be of 
sufficient volume to make a very good record for the four 
weeks of the month, and indications point to a steady ma- 
chinery market for some time to come. 

Sales of power and electrical equipment continue very 
heavy. All types of prime movers built in Wisconsin shops 
—namely, Corliss engines, gas engines, hydraulic turbines 
and steam turbines—show increased activity from one month 
to another, while electric generators, transformers, motors, 
controllers, &c., are also in greater demand than at any 
time heretofore, even as compared with the abnormal ac- 
tivity of one or two of the fall months. Local manufac- 
turers of boilers and various power and heating plant ac- 
cessories such as feed and circulating pumps, pre-heaters, 
lubricators, condensers, blowers, valves, pipe and boiler cov- 
ering, packing, switchboards, storage batteries, choke coils, 
lightning arresters, insulators and the like, are directly 
affected by these orders, and the various engineering and 
contracting firms all have their hands full in planning and 
executing improvements. 

Orders for mining, smelting and ore reduction machinery, 
including auxiliary apparatus, such as compressors, drills, 
pumps, tanks, cars, ladles, &c., are not only being received 
in large volume by the regular manufacturers of such 
equipment, but have overflowed into other shops which have 
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not previously paid much attention to that character of 
trade. Industrial plants in general are also buying freely” 
wherever they can obtain satisfactory equipment on the 
most favorable terms of delivery, so that altogether there 
is enough business and to spare. 

Furthermore, present inquiries and orders are well dis- 
tributed over the country and the very satisfactory feature 
of current business is the fact that nearly all branches of 
production, except as above noted, are about equally favored, 
if one takes as a basis the actual capacities of the plants 
directly intended for each. This is true not only of com- 
panies engaged in single lines of manufacture, but also of 
those operating several distinct departments, Profitable con- 
tracts are obtainable for practically all such. Hence, metal 
working plants, for example, can apportion their work ac- 
cording to its most economital layout in the shops, each tool 
being devoted to jobs of approximately the character for 
which it is best adapted. This is in marked contrast to 
duller periods, or those of a more uneven nature, when any- 
thing was taken that woyld keep the shops going, and huge, 
expensively run machines have frequently been used on work 
that really called for only light tools; a condition that is 
also to a large extent unavoidable when orders of one class 
predominate excessively over others and have to be put 
through regardless of operating economy. The more nearly 
ideal shop situation now ruling, which bids fair to continue, 
will be no small factor in showing a good profit for the 
year in many important establishments. 

The condition cited is also significant from the stand- 
point of future sales of shop equipment to manufacturers 
throughout this section, for it enables them to more surely 
plan rearrangements and replacements of machinery along 
the lines which a careful analysis of operating experience 
dictates. During the next few months in particular there 
will be large numbers of tools, presses, &c., disposed of to 
second-hand dealers or to neighboring plants, for the pur- 
pose of substituting other machines better fitted to the gen- 
eral run of work in hand. The excellent prices now obtain- 
able for used machinery also helps the situation materially. 
as changes of this kind can thus be made without excessive 
sacrifice at the beginning, although the gains in shop econ- 
omy are usually more than sufficient to balance any tem- 
porory loss, even if figured on only a brief period. 

The Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has pro- 
vided for a large electric power plant, in which steam tur- 
bines will be used as prime movers, and upward of 200 elec- 
tric motors will be purchased in the near future, together 
with other equipment for installing a complete system of 
electric drive in its various woodworking plants. This is 
the largest industry of its kind in the Northwest, and the 
company has always been a heavy buyer of machinery. 
shafting, belting, lubricants, &c. 

Plans are being prepared by the Drew Automatic Litter 
Carrier Company, Waterloo, Wis., which has been operating 
in another location since its factory burned, for a modern 
motor driven plant on the site formerly used. The equip- 
ment details have not yet been worked out, but purchase of 
machinery is to be considered in the near future. 

The Optenberg Iron Works, Sheboygan, Wis., has taken 
the contract for complete power equipment to be instalied 
in the plant of the Oostberg Canning Company, Oostburg, 
Wis., including boiler of 200 to 250 hp., Corliss engine and 
auxiliary apparatus. 

The Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
furnish machinery for a new plant to be built by the Wis- 
consin Lumber Company, at Huttig, Ark. Boilers are to be 
supplied by the Casey-Hedges Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

An engine and belted generator of 75 hp. with exciter, 
switchboard and other electrical apparatus are to be in- 
stalled by the Kiel Furniture Company, Milwaukee. Con- 
tracts covering the equipment have already been let, but 
more is likely to be required later. 

The Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, is meeting 
with great success in its sale of motor wagons for indus- 
trail service. These machines are also being utilized by 
the local post office for transporting mail to and from all 
parts of the city. 

The Rowlands Machine Company, Racine, Wis., has in- 
troduced its improved type of molding machine into the gray 
iron foundries connected with some of the largest machinery 
building plants in this section, where it has rendered very 
efficient service. 

Magnetic separators for recovering the values from ma- 
chine shop and foundry waste are being put out in con- 
siderable quantity this season by the Dings Electro Mag- 
netic Separator Company, Milwaukee. This concern also 
offers another type of machine for use in ore separation 
which has been extensively installed in the various mining 
districts. 

The Wisconsin Carriage Company, Milwaukee, has or- 
ganized its automobile business under the name of the Wis- 
consin Motor Car Company, and it is probable that the tem- 
porary manufacturing facilities provided some months ago 
will not long suffice. A new plant is likely to be started 
before the year is. out. { 

The municipal authorities at Black River Falls, Wis. 
are laying plans for the building of a new power plant, or 
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the enlargement of the existing one, to furnish current for 
‘Various industrial enterprises located in that city, the de- 
mand for a commercial day load having existed for some 
time past. This will mean the purchase of considerable 
electrical machinery. 

A new manufacturing plant, electrically operated, is to 
be erected at Appleton, Wis., by the Mollie Typewriter 
Company, if present plans are consummated. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of that ‘place is back of the project and 
rendering financial support: No equipment details have as 
yet been formulated. 

A large forge and blacksmith shop, together with other 
buildings, will be constructed at Stoughton, Wis., during 
the coming summer, by the Mandt Wagon Company, which 
finds it essential to still further extend its facilities. 

During the recent automobile show in Chicago Thos. B. 
Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis., sold 175 cars on the spot, 
illustrating something of the reason for the rapid expansion 
of the manufacturing facilities of that company alluded to 
in this report last week. ; 

The Northern Construction Company, whose reorganiza- 
tion was reported in The Iron Age recently, will engage this 
season in large bridge work for railroads and others. Head- 
quarters are at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Boilers and one or more engines installed in a separate 
power plant will be required by the Plymouth Veneer Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis., for a new factory, the plans of 
which are now being drawn. Dry kilns and a three-story 
building filled with woodworking machinery will be erected 
and provision probably be made for electric drive, in which 
case a dynamo is to be added to the power equipment and 
motors purchased. 

Contract for the new steel bridge, supported on concrete 
piers, which is to be built at the Narrows, Chetek, Wis., 
eluded local firms and was placed with the Central States 
Bridge Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Power & Mining Machinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., 
is reported to be operating to full capacity in all its de- 
partments. Bookings are large and inquiries liberal. The 
mining and crushing machinery sections are crowded with 
orders. 

The Business Men’s Association at Two Rivers, Wis., 
just north of Manitowoc, is conducting a campaign for new 
industries. At present it is negotiating with a company in 
Chicago which proposes to erect a large plant in which 
power and woodworking machinery will be required. Fur- 
ther details will be given in about two weeks. 

From Sheboygan, Wis., it is reported that the Crocker 
Chair Company, whose main office is stated to be in New 
York, will erect a new four-story factory equipped with the 
most approved machinery. 

The Adams Patent Wheel Company, Cassville, Wis., will 
build a new plant there. Details in relation to machinery 
requirements are lacking. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., will construct a 
pump of 3,000,000 gal. daily capacity for the water works 
at Brainerd. Minn. 

Boilers, Corliss engines, electric generators and motors, 
together with subsidiary power plant equipment, shafting, 
belting, &c.. will be among the requirements of the Eau 
Claire Trunk Company, which has prepared plans for the 
erection of a new three-story factory. The details of equip- 
ment have not as yet, however, been fully worked out. 
Some special machinery will be needed. 

The Lyons Boiler Works, De Pere, Wis., will build four 
boilers, aggregating about 1000 hp. capacity, for the new 
power house of the C. Reiss Coal Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Automatic stokers for the furnaces are to be furnished by 
the Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. Other contracts 
are sti] unsettled, although there is no further opportunity 
for new bidders. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company is reported to be working on 
a contract to furnish the Lake Copper Company, Lake, 
Mich., with a hoisting engine, designed for the record-break- 
ing duty of lifting 2000 tons of ore per day, with a single 
skip, from a depth of 5000 ft., which will have an air coun- 
terbalance instead of the usual gravity arrangement. 

The Falls Machine Company, Sheboygan, Wis., in enter- 
ing upon the manufacture of gasoline engines for automo- 
biles, autotrucks and launches, has provided for increasing 
its capital stock to $150,000, with corresponding enlarge- 
ment of shop facilities. The first year’s production is un- 
derstood to have been already contracted for by a large 
motor car company in Michigan, but this can be more defi- 
nitely ascertained, if any one is interested, by addressing 
the Sheboygan concern direct. 

The Wisconsin Traction, Heat, Light & Power Company, 
Appleton, Wis., is about to increase the capacity of its elec- 
tric generating station without additional boilers by instal- 
ling two low pressure turbines to operate on the exhaust 
steam from the present plant. In this way it is expected to 
provide about 3500 hp.. beyond that now available. The 
property recently passed under the control of John I. Beggs, 
president of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany, although operated by a separate organization. 

The Manitowoc Iron & Metal Company, Manitowoc, 
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Wis., is preparing to erect a new building, 50 x 100 ft., 
which will be used primarily for storage purposes. It will 
be of mill construction with steel girders. 

One of the largest manufacturers of automobile acces- 
sories in the State, the Garage Equipment Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has increased its capital stock and will 
provide for a considerable increase in production as a re- 
sult of the present rush of business. 

The additions to the plant of the Fred M. Prescott 
Steam Pump Company, which are much needed to meet the 
increased demand from mining companies, as well as from 
municipalities and sanitary districts, will soon be completed. 
Other improvements among West Allis shops are also being 
pushed. 

Boilers for a large heating plant will he required in the 
near future by John Rindfleish, Beloit, Wis., who is laying 
out an extensive system of greenhouses, 

From Jefferson, Wis., it is reported that the Wisconsin 
Mfg. Company contemplates erecting a large addition to its 
factory. 

The Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis., 
the extension in whose facilities has previously been men- 
tioned, will probably be compelled by the volume of current 
orders to provide for a much larger capacity. No imme- 
diate steps to that end will, however, be taken. 

Three new boilers have been installed in the power plant 
of the Hatton Lumber Company, New London, Wis, and 
some additional power equipment will be needed before the 
end of the season. 

The Avery Scale Company, North Milwaukee, Wis., is 
experiencing an active demand for automatic weighing ap- 
paratus to be installed in power and industrial plants of 
every description. It is reported locally, although without 
direct confirmation, that the works will be extended this 
year and considerable new machinery installed, 

The Gould Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis., is making ex- 
tensive improvements in its plant. 

The Adjustable Steel Centering Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., is putting on the market appliances for insuring 
accuracy in culvert construction, consisting of steel sections 
which can be so fitted together that any number of centers 
can be used in a continuous mold and a culvert thus made 
in one piece. The system used is a most interesting one and 
will well repay investigation. 





Miscellaneous Machinery and Power 
Equipment. 





Mobile, Ala.—The Mobile Portland Cement & Coal Com- 
pany, whose plans for a new plant were reported in The 
Iron Age last fall, has begun work on the buildings, which 
are located at St. Stephens, Ala. A large line of machinery, 
as previously mentioned, has been contracted for, but some 
equipment will probably not be purchased until the plant is 
nearly ready for operation. It is to be electrically driven. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Power and woodworking machinery, 
presses, &c., will be required in the near future by the Tus- 
caloosa Cooperage Company, recently formed, which has de- 
cided upon the erection of a new plant, 

Prescott, Ariz—The Arizona Power Company which has 
extended its electric service to many of the largest copper 
producing mines and smelters in the districts adjacent to 
that city, plans to install additional hydroelectric units, 
raising its capacity to 12,000 kw. Purchase of the necessary 
machinery is now being considered. This company is also 
instrumental in placing a large number of motors in the 
plants of its customers as the use of commercial power is 
developed. 

Herman, Ark.—Machinery will be needed in the near 
fuiure for a new barrel factory to be built by the Mill Shoals 
Cooperage Company. The main office of the company is 
stated to be at Mill Shoals, Il. 

Jonesboro, Ark—A large timber cutting plant is be- 
ing erected by the Portia Lumber Company. The equip- 
ment will be partially supplied from another mill, but the 
new plant is to be made modern in every respect. 

Jonesboro, Ark.—Mining, concentrating and smelting ap- 
paratus will be required by the Francis Zinc Company, as 
its development work progresses, although only a small part 
of this equipment is needed for the immediate future. The 
company proposes to open up mines in the vicinity of 
Hardy, Ark., and market its product. 

De Queen, Ark.—Power and cutting machinery in consid- 
erable quantity is to be purchased by the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Company, according to a report from that place, 
for the equipment of a large new mill to replace one that 
recently burned. Electrical operation will probably be pro- 
vided for throughout. 

Nashville, Ark.—An electric power and light plant will 
be built by the city next fall, and equipment details are 
now being considered. The possibility of this was alluded 
to in The Iron Age some time ago. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Large power transformers and other 
equipment will be needed during the year by the Great 
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Western Power Company for substations which it is planned 
to erect in the near future. 

Salina, Cal——The Salina Mill & Power Company’s elec- 
tric generating plant has been acquired by the Sevier Light, 
Power & Milling Company of that place, and will be en- 
larged. Another station with hydraulic turbines and prime 
movers will also be constructed at a nearby point and power 
furnished for operating local industries. 

Visalia, Cal——The Mt. Shasta Power Company, whose 
organization was reported in The Iron Age some time ago, 
is proceeding with the preparation of plans for a large hydro- 
electric plant on the Pitt River. Specifications covering ma- 
chinery may be obtained in due course by addressing the 
company directly. Meanwhile rumors of immediate con- 
struction work should be discounted. 

Trinidad, Cal.—A high pressure water supply system 
will be provided by the municipal authorities. Equipment 
details have not as yet been given out. 

Ward, Colo.—A hydroelectric plant of 600 to 800 hp. 
will be constructed by the Audubon Power Company. Ma- 
chinery, however, is not dikely to be required until some 
weeks later. 

South Norwalk, Conn.—The construction of a municipal 
power and lighting station has been practically decided upon. 
Steam turbines and generators seem to be favored as the 
principal feature of the equipment. 

Torrington, Conn.—A steam turbine generating unit of 
750 to 1000 kw. capacity will be installed this season by the 
Torrington Electric Light Company, probably of the same 
type as the existing machines. This is also likely to neces- 
sitate another condenser, pumps, &c., as well as additional 
boilers. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Some additional equipment for mining and 
handling coal is likely to be needed by the R. O. Campbell 
Coal Company for increasing the output of property recently 
acquired at West Bourne, Tenn. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia Railway & Electric Company, 
whose plans for extensive improvements were recently fore- 
casted in The Iron Age, is reported to have decided upon an 
expenditure of $85,000 for new power equipment. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Howell & Fincher Company will es- 
tablish a plant for the manufacture of furniture. Motors 
and woodworking tools will be among the company’s needs in 
equipping it. : 

Atlanta, Ga.—Power and woodworking apparatus is to 
be purchased shortly by the Phenix Planing Mills Company 
for a new mill. 

Senoia, Ga.—An electric station for power and lighting 
will be built by the Senoia Blectric Light & Power Company, 
recently organized there. 

Boise, Idaho.—Two large centrifugal pumps operated by 
hydraulic turbines will be installed in the autumn by the 
Grandview Land & Irrigation Company, in connection with 
a large development project The necessary funds for the 
purpose have been provided 

Alton, Ill—A rock crusher is to be installed in the near 
future by the Alton Lime & Cement Company, together 
with auxiliary equipment, 

Chicago, Iil—Two horizontal tubular boilers, hot water 
tanks, power equipment and conveying machinery will be 
among the requirements of Lewis Pfelzer & Son for a 
packing plant. 

Elgin, Ill—A new factory building, for which power 
equipment and shop tools will be required, is being planned 
by Rineheimer Bros for construction. 

Flora, Ill.—The project for a municipal pumping plant 
and water distribution system has advanced to the stage 
where plans have been ordered drawn. Specifications cover- 
ing the necessary machinery will next be taken up. 

Georgetown, Ill.—Plans for a new system of water sup- 
ply are now in progress, and machinery with which to 
operate a municipal pumping plant will probably be pur- 
chased in the near future. 

Herrin, Iu.—TVhe Interurban Blectrie Company has de- 
cided upon installing a 500-kw. generator, engine or turbine 
driven, with condenser, pumps and boiler equipment. 

Hoopeston, Jil.—The Hoopeston Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, whose contemplated requirements were recently men- 
tioned, will let contract shortly for an electric generator, 
probably direct current, of 100 to 125 kw. 

Anderson, Ind.—The question of installing a municipal 
steam heating plant will be voted on March 15. 

Elkhart, Ind—An engine, dynamo, motors and ‘lathes 
will be required for the industrial department of the new 
high school to be erected. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Three water tube boilers capable of fur- 
nishing 750 hp. will be installed by the Elkhart Water Com- 
pany in its pumping plant. The contract is stated locally 
to have been already let, but some auxiliary apparatus will 
be required later. 

Evansville, Ind—If granted the franchise for a central 
heating plant to supply buildings in the business district, the 
Evansville Gas & Electric Company will install additional 
boilers, air compressors, &c. 

Goshen, Ind.—The Goshen Buggy Top Company has pro- 
vided tools for the manufacture of motor car tops, and will 
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gradually extend its facilities for that branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Marion, Ind—A new factory, electrically operated, is to 
be built by the Marion Shoe Company. Considerable power 
equipment, pumps, &c., will be required. 

Vincennes, Ind,—Motors, compressor and a steam gen- 
erating unit will be required for the factory which H. Wag- 
ner is to erect some time this year, probably during the 
coming summer. 

Eurcka, Kan.—The Bureka Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany is reported to be in the market for a new engine driven 
electric unit. Particulars can be secured by direct applica- 
tion. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—A high speed engine and electric 
generator of about 35-kw. output, with motors and some 
transmission apparatus, will be required for the plant of 
the Carey Salt Company. 

Independence, Kan.—Fifteen or 20 alternating current 
motors for driving machinery are to be installed this spring 
by the Imperial Mfg. Company. 

Lawrence, Kan——A gas engine of 200 hp. and possibly 
electric generator will be required before long by the Pier- 
son Milling Company. 

Madison, Kan.—An alternating current generator and 
other machinery may be installed in the near future by the 
Madison Light & Ice Mfg. Company, which contemplates 
improving its power plant. 

Manhattan, Kan.—Two rotary pumps, operated by mo- 
tors, will be required for the municipal water works. 

Wheatland, Kan.—A pumping engine of considerable size 
or electrically operated turbine pumps of equal capacity will 
probably be purchased within two or three months. 

Wilson, Kan.—The municipal authorities have ordered 
plans prepared for a pumping plant and complete water dis- 
tribution system. 

Danville, Ky.—Power and sawing machinery will be 
needed for a timber and planing mill which the Crescent 
Lumber Company, recently organized, is to erect. 

Millersburg, Ky.—The municipal authorities have ordered 
plans prepared for a pumping station and complete system of 
water distribution. . 

Baton Rouge, La—New pumping machinery and other 
apparatus is to be purchased this year for water works im- 
provements. 

New Orleans, La.—Plans for the huge pumping plaat 
which is to be used in draining the submerged lands back of 
the city are reported to be at present in the hands of the 
Arnold Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Smithviile, Md.—Plains for installing a power plant of 
internal combusticn type, either crude oil or producer gas, 
with alternating current dynamos, are under consideration 
by the Smithville Electric Light Company. 

Alpena, Mich.—Three new boilers will be put in service 
this spring by the Island Mill Lumber Company. Some 
auxiliary apparatus is to be purchased later. 

Bay City, Mich.—A battery of four new boilers will be 
installed in the power house of the Kneeland, Buell & Bige- 
low Company. The contract has already been placed. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—The project for a modern high 
duty pumping station of large capacity, referred to in The 
Iron Age last fall, will come to a head about April 15, when 
the report of the engineers entrusted with preparation of 
plans is to be presented. ‘This will mean a contract of con- 
siderable size when machinery is purchased. 

Detroit, Mich—The plant of the Yeomans Body & Box 
Company, in which some new machinery has been installed 


, for the manufacture of automobile bodies, will gradually en- 


large its equipment still further and enter upon the produc- 
tion of other motor car, and truck parts. 

Kalamazoo, Mioh.—An electric generating and heating 
plant, with 500-hp. boiler, engine and electric generator, will 
probably be installed in the near future by the Michigan 
buggy Company. 

Leland, Mich.—Considerable electrical equipment will be 
required during the year by the Leland Light & Power Com- 
pany, which has decided to run transmission lines for fur- 
nishing electric current to Bast Leland, Fountain Point, 
Cedar City, Glen Arbor, Maple City, Honor and Empire. 

Plainsville, Mich—It is reported that the Michigan 
Paper Company is planning installation of a new power plant 
of large capacity, including boilers, heaters, pumps, Corliss 
engines or steam turbines, and electric dynamos. 

Hibbing, Minn.—The installation of a steam electric 
generating station is being arranged for by the Northern 
Traction Company, which will be in the market during the 
year for considerable power and operating equipment. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The American Hoist & Derrick 
Company will provide for new power machinery, consisting 
of a steam turbine of 1500 hp., direct coupled to a three- 
phase 60-cycle alternating current generator, with other ap- 
paratus used in connection with the unit. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A large number of machine tools for 
municipal repair work will be purchased by the Fire and 
Water Board, including lathes, planer, shaper, milling ma- 
chine, radial drill, grinder, hack saw, blower, band saw and 
possibly motors. Particulars can be obtained by addressing 
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S. J. Armstrong, secretary of the board. 
March 10. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Two horizontal return tubular boilers of 
200 hp., a direct current generator of 200 kw., motors, 
presses, sewing machines, &c., together with auxiliary power 
equipment, will be installed in the new factory of the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Company, plans for which have previously been 
mentioned in The lron Age. Some of the apparatus needed 
has just been contracted for. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An electric power plant is to built 
before fall at Trenton, Mo. The preparation of plans has 
been entrusted to L. G. Knapp & Co. 


Vandalia, Mo.—Boilers, heater, pumps, compressor and 
other apparatus will be needed shortly for the new water 
works, for which plans have been submitted by the engineer 
in charge. 

Beatrice, Neb.—A new boiler will be required this spring 
by the Beatrice Ice & Cold Storage Company, together with 
some electrical machinery. An increase of about 125 hp. in 
capacity is contemplated. 

Hardy, Neb.—The municipal authorities have entrusted 
a prominent engineering firm with the preparation of plans 
for water works and as soon as these have been approved 
machinery requirements will be considered. Direct acting 
steam or gas engine driven pumps are likely to be selected. 

Sidney, Neb.—Improvements will be made this spring in 
the generating station of the Sidney Electric Service Com- 
pany, which has provided an increase in working capital 
to take care of the increased needs of the community. 

Asheville, N. C.—A line of induction motors for driving 
constant speed machinery will be installed in the plant of 
the National Casket Company. 

Durham, N, C.—The Durham Traction Company will add 
to the capacity of its boiler installation. 

Rutherfordton, N. C-——A machine shop fitted with tools 
for repair work is to be added before long to the plant of 
the Cleghorn Mills Company. 

Taylorsville, N. C.—C. H. Goodwin is understood to be in 
the market for some woodworking and power machinery 
with which to extend the facilities of a chair factory at 
that place which he and G. H. Ingram recently acquired. 

Tryon, N. C.—W. C. Blackman, engineer, has been “en- 
trusted with plans for the construction of a power plant 
utilizing impulse turbine wheels and alternating current gen- 
erators, which will be located on the Pacolet River above 
Tryon. Machinery specifications are in the hands of Mr. 
biackman. 

Lidgerwood, N. D.—Machinery for operating an electric 
power and lighting plant will be required by the Lidgerwood 
Mill Company, if present plans, which include service to the 
muhicipality, are consummated. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Victor Safe & Lock Company will 
build a factory 100 x 300 ft. near the bullock Works at Nor- 
wood, Ohio. Machinery requirements have not yet been 
fully determinea. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The Columbus Railway & Light Com- 
pany was decided upon the installation of a steam turbine of 
6000 hp., coupled on the same shaft as an inclosed alternat- 
ing current generator, together with condenser and auxiliary 
apparatus. Contract for the equipment is understood to 
have been practically closed. 

Lima, Ohio.—The Ohio Electric Railway Company will 
insta.l one or more new generating units in the near future 
and may provide for several substations. 

Logan, Ohio.— An engine and dynamo of 125 kw., with 
exciter, switchboard, &c., will be installed within the next 
two months by the Logan Light & Power Company. * 

Massillon, Ohio—W. R. Harrison & Co. will erect a new 
building for the manufacture of farm implements to replace 
one that recently burned. Equipment details have not been 
stated. 

Oklahoma City, Okla——Power and woodworking machin- 
ery is to be provided by the W. T. Letts Box & Cooperage 
Company for a new factory. The company’s main office is 
in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Pocahontas, Okla.—The erection of an electric power and 
lighting plant has been authorized, and purchase of machin- 
ery will be considered as soon as the plans are agreed upon. 

Portland, Ore.—Machinery will be installed shortly in 
the new electricauy driven plant of the Monarch Lumber 
Company. This is sufficient for present requirements, but 
considerable additional apparatus will be needed later in the 
year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—One or more dynamos for power and 
lighting are to be purchased in the near future by the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad for use at Beaver Falls, where 
a building for housing the machinery will be erected. 

Columbia, S. €-—The construction of hydroelectric 
plants in the Piedmont region and adjacent districts will be 
a specialty of the Mutual Construction Company, recently 
organized, and this concern is likely to have the recom- 
mending of a good deal of hydraulic power machinery. 

Sumter, S. C_—A generating plant will be installed in its 
factory by the Sumter Telephone Mfg. Company an@ ar- 
rangements made to operate the entire establishment with 
motors. Auxiliary equipment will also be needed. 


Bids will be opened 
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Franklin, Tenn.—A gas producer and four-cycle double 
acting gas engine of 150 to 200 hp. will probably be pur- 
chased in the autumn by the Harpeth Electric Light & 
Power Company, which contemplates enlarging the capacity 
of its power piant. 

Marble Falls, Texas.—J. C. Dumont is reported to be in 
the market for two pumps of 6,000,000 gal. capacity each, 
steam or motor driven, to work against a 300-ft. head. 

Plainview, Texas.—Electric power and refrigerating ma- 
chinery will be purchased this spring by the Malone Light & 
Ice Company for a new plant. 

Christiansburg, Va.—Machinery for one or more electric 
generating stations will be required within the year by the 
Christiansburg [Electrical Company, recently organized, 
which plans to furnish service in the vicinity of that place. 

Waynesboro, Va.—The plant of the Riverside Light & 
Power Company has passed under the control of a new 
company, said to have been organized by W. A. Pratt, and it 
is understood locally that improved electric generating ma- 
chinery for a much larger output will be purchased. 

Woodstock, Vt.—An alternating current generator of 200 
hp., with belt drive, will be added to the plant of the Wood- 
stock Electric Company. 

Aurora, Wash.—Water works will 
structed before fall by the municipality. 

Granite Falls, Wash—Power and cutting machinery is 
being installed by the Sobey Mill Company in a new plant 
under construction. Some additional apparatus will be re- 
quired later. 

Hoquiam, Wash.—Alex. Mathewson will erect a large 
mill adjacent to another plant in which he is interested 
there. Cutting machinery and power apparatus will be re- 
quired in the near future, 

Puyallup, Wash.-—Machinery to double the present ca- 
pacity of its cutting and finishing plant will be installed 
by the Evergreen Lumber Company. 

Ashland, Wis.—Chas. A. Miller has organized a new tim- 
ber cutting company to operate in West Virginia, where a 
tract of 2000 acres has been secured. A large quantity of 
machinery and other equipment, not only for power genera- 
tion and the operation of a sawmill, but also to be used in 
road making, bridge building and erection work, will be re- 
quired in due course. Mr. Miller has recently been on the 
ground laying out the necessary plans for construction. 


probably be con- 


Foreign. 


Mezico City, Mexvico—The Alfred B, Adams Company 
proposes construction of a hydroelectric plant of 60,000 hp. 
Particulars can be obtained by direct inquiry. 

Terrazas, Mexico—A converter of 25 tons capacity is to 
be installed this year by the Rio Tino Copper Company. 

Nairn Center, Ont.—The Mond Nickel Company is buy- 
ing some electrical machinery and has recently contracted 
for the complete duplication of its large hydroelectric plant 
which furnishes power for the mines and smelter. 


—_—_——~+-e—___ . 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1910. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. 
C., will open bids March 15 for the following: 

Schedule 2265, one complete screw cutting back geared too!- 
room lathe; schedule 2281, one belt driven engine lathe; sched- 
nle 2283, eight motor driven bench drills, one cold metal sawing 
machine, two boring aud turning lathes. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, circular 564, calls for 
bids to be opened March 21 for furnishing pumps, hoisting 
engines, spiral riveted pipe and fittings and a lot of track 
supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission opened bids February 
14 for the following: 


Class 6.—Gear cutters—Bidder 11, Fox Brothers & Co., New 
York, $165; 17, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $175.53 


or $166.83 ; 25, H. A. Rogers Company, New York, $166.83; 24. 
R. B. Sherman, New York, $122.72. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 


ment, Washington, opened bids February 15 for the fol- 
lowing : 

Class 54.—One electric motor, one switchboard and 1200 ft. 
of No. 0 weatherproof wire—Bidder 63, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady. $857: 191, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Baltimore, $620. 

—_——_—_.--e—__—__—_ 





Correction.—On page 427 of The Iron Age of Feb- 
ruary I7 appeared an item stating that the Union 
Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., had in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $1,500,000 and had 
recently absorbed the Standard Gauge Steel Company. 
The latter part of the item was an error, as the Union 
Drawn Steel Company recently took oyer the Stand- 
ard Connecting Rod Company and not the Standard 
Gauge Steel Company. 
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The Lackawanna Steel Company’s 1909 
Earnings. 


The report of the Lackawanna Steel Company and 
subsidiary companies shows the following profit and 
loss account for the year ending December 31, 1909: 


PORS: GREGG Ge: COPMIMAR 6 «ou 6 06 bcos bbb ews 6 $25,296,661.39 
Less manufacturing and producing costs and oper- 


Ge OO ss scaty acc Si Mow ts 3 0 a0 2 gt gies hae 20,586,838.28 
Total net income from manufacturing and op- 
CE oc a's sa oN ces Combe eae tae Seed $4,709,823.11 
Dividends on investments in companies not con- 
trolled : 
Net income from property rented, &c.......... 451,429.77 
PD MONE! Ss ic. Uh wee a bus «Sabu ene $5,161,252.88 
Deduct : 


Administrative, selling and general 


expenses, including taxes........ .$663,683.15 
Commercial] discount and interest... 29,194.42 
a 692,877.57 
Net earnings for the year 1909............. $4,468,375.31 


Ineome Account, 


Total net earnings of all properties after deducting 
all expenses, including ordinary repairs and 
maintenance, but not renewal expenditures 
and other appropriations for the current 
year, which are deducted below............. $4,468,375.31 
Deduct interest on bonds, gold notes 
and purchase money obligations : 
Lackawanna Steel Company... ...$1,606,250.00 
Subsidiary companies.......... 453,087.49 
$2,059,337.49 
Rentals and royalties............ 104,071.61 
a 2,163,409.10 


SN a 5 FG ia Bab sis A OE 08 ak Ae 2,304,966.21 
Less appropriations : 
For sinking funds on bonds and ex- 





haustion of minerals........... $406,916.42 
For ee and accruing re- 
OO ig as ikea iecaeewens 1,119,940.88 
<viinenmeeeen SSR REE SO 
Drees Gre the VORP. oo too srs wales how ; $778,108.91 
Burpee Ot January 2. 1OOR. ois a i kk Si eke ena 3,236,490.52 
Leaving surplus at December 31, 1909....... $4,014,599,43 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1909. 
Assets, 


Cost of property, real estate, build- 
ings, plant, machinery, &c. : 
As at December 31, 1908....... $62,759,109,28 
Additions during 1909.......... 346,806.54 





$63,105,915.82 


Investments in ore companies, &c............... 6,191,379.36 
Cash in hands of trustees account of bond sinking 
SE anh as 8's ais hee RR a a oe a 8 ee aes 141,862.26 


Stock of Lackawanna Steel Company 
in hands of trustees at par (de- 


O@CTEM COMLFA) sik 6 on be eke cee $250,000.00 


Current assets : 
SUPP ON IN 5.5 6 20 hy heb 8 Bs Gee $11,537,125.90 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. 917,303.54 
Customers’ accounts (less reserve) 4,641,752.97 
Notes receivable.......:......0. $21,544.82 


Cash in banks and on hand..... 1,299,095.37 
—_—_—_————. 18,716,822.60 











pretervee Charen 6 eR ere SE te cee 63,857.86 
8s Weccce ta os pe ee re Us eee $88,219,837.90 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock : 
Authorized 600,000 sbares of 
GE CRG sks oaks Cp ak a ee $60,000,000.00 
Issued—-349,780 shares of $100 
CEN ia <a tu ean ot eet cae aoe $34,978,000.00 
: — ——-$34,728,000.00 
Less amount of stock in hands of 
GOS Gh vie Sas ake seh «eh eo a $250,000.00 
Capital stock of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Company not held by Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, 220 shares of $100 each.............. 22,000.00 
Bonded debt : 
Lackawanna Steel Company— 
First mortgage 5 per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds......... $15,000,000.00 
First consolidated 
mortgage % per 
cent. bonds : 
Authorized ....$30,000,000 
Reserved to _ retire 
first mortgage 
ROR ss a hoki ve $15,000,000 
Deposited as collat- 
eral security for 
gold notes....... 15,000,000 
$30,000,000 
Subsidiary companies’ bonds..... 7,767,000.00 
: ———————_ 22, 767.000.06 
Gold notes and purchase money ob- 
ligations : 
Lackawanna Steel Company— 
per cent. gold notes. due 
, OE ES | Res $15,000,000.00 
Elisworth Collieries Company— 
5 per cent. purchase money 
notes, maturing May 1, 1910- 
December 31, 1910......... 750,000.00 * 
’ ————__—_—_———-. 15, 750,000.00 
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Current liabliities : ea b 
‘urrent accounts payable and pay 
\ aoe ae ; rn ie yon re $4,595,288.14 
Bills payable.......:..-....++-- _ 085.750.6874 
Taxes and interest accrued...... 555,965.22 


— --—— - oO 


15,004.03 


Sinking and ers 2 
Depreciation an replacement 
funds Sis sala edie dik ee SOME Oe $3,390,908.98 
Mines extinguishment and bond Sea 
sinking funds...... '  biiehe ee 2,167,378.33 
Contingent and miscellaneous op- pe 
erating funds...........555-. 164,947.15 


' 
-1 
te 
- 
te 
ve 
- 
= 
a 


> 


Surplus, balance as at December 31, + 
. Cc See eA KOSS CaaS *S $3,236,490.52 


Add profits for vear 1909 as per 


income account...........6665 778,108.91 


- 4,014,599.45 
a ee i ae Paw alae ae EN 2/208. Oem $88 219,837.90 


———_.-- 


The A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
wrought iron pipe, with mill in Pittsburgh, and also 
operating a puddling department, and Mattie Furnace 
at Girard, Ohio, which recently increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $1,500,000, has under contem- 
plation important extensions to its plant at Girard. 
These include new puddling and finishing mills, addi- 
tional heating furnaces and other equipment. Work 
on these extensions will hardly commence before 
spring. 


The C. G. Folsom Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind., 
is reorganizing and increasing the capital stock from 
$20,000 to $125,000. The company will erect a larger 
plant on the west side of the town on the Lake Shore 
tracks and install machinery to do heavier work, such 
as structural fabrication, light bridge work, &c. The 
new plant will consist of two buildings, one 100 x 450 
ft., and the other, 60 x 300 ft. The company expects to 
move about May 1, 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report 


—_— 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 

Refined [ron : 

1 to 1% in. round and square 

1'4 to4in. x 4g tolin 

1's to 4in. x's to 5-16 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square Bb 2We 
Angles ; Cts ® b 

DEM, He 56 Te BUI ood vs cccecasccccccuntneesgs 2.25¢ 

oe | EES rrr rr ora 2.50¢ 

144 to 2% in. x & in 

1%. to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker. 


F  2.6we 


1 to 1'g x ig in 


x3-l6in . 
larger 


146 to 2 
3 in. anc 
Beams (ans tenkamabonae 
Channels, 3 in. and larger............+.-.scseeeee0s . 2.2 
Bands—t's to 6 x 3-16 to No 8.. b eentesenenbeivteal 
“ Burden’s Best’’ Lron, base base : 
Burcen’s “H. B. & 8.” ‘Tron, ase —_ e 
Norway Bars.. . 


Merchant ‘Steel trom Store— 
per * 
Bessemer Machinery , .2.U0¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe 


Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots................ 7¢ | 


Sheets from Store— 


Black 
One Pass, C.R 
Soft Steel 


R. G. 
Cleaned. 
3.00¢ 
3.10¢ 
3.2e 


JRO 96, non cosahons etece 
Nos. 18to2 
Noe 22 on Oh. ccceeceses 


, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, as to assort- 
ment, 
Patent Planished, W. 


Sie pitoee ol ada sence ee: ay) ae 
"Dewees Wood, 

# & A, 10¢; 
Galvanized. 


B, 94 


Nos. lito 16 
Nos 22 to 24 


20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ highe r. 


Genuine Iron Sheets— 
Galvanized. 


"ho. 


Nos. 22 and 24 yt. 
No. 26... p * 6 
No. 28.... eucse A be 


Ds 


| No.24 
| No. 2¢ 


| Cold Punched: 


Corrugated Roofing— 
24g in. corrugated, Painted Galvd, 
«os. @ 100 Bq. ft. $3.85 4.80 
. #@ 100 8q. ft. 2.9% 4.00 
# 100 aq. ft. 2.60 3.75 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
” om A.”’ Charcoal: 


1X, 


No.28.... 


IC 
1X, 1420 
American Terne Plates— 


IC, 20x 28 with an 8 Ib, cuating............ qeceses 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating 


Boits— 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 


| Common Carriage (eut thread): 


W&T yt 

654.5% 

Ok 124g% 

. BOS 5@8D& 10¢ 
655% 


34 x 6 and smaller...... 
Larger and longer a. 
Common Carriage (rolled thread 
3¢ x 6, smaller and shorter 
Phila. Eagie, $3.00 list.... 
Bolt ends with C. & T 
Machine (Cut Thread): 
34 x 4 and smaller...... bpbdestaktnavtsadebcese 
rger and longer . 


720% 12lat 

ye 3 
Blank or T.pped. 

Off list. 

4.9¢ 

eee eeccecees eM 

5. 30¢ 


Square 
Hexagon 
Square, C.. T. sani 
Hexagon, C., T. & K . .6.10¢ 
Hot Pressed: Off lis 
Ds 5 ohana Gh 0g 5008800605 60s65bbbese scar oubeesscs 5.40¢ 
Hexagon ‘ . .5.80¢ 
Seamless Brass Tubes — 
| List November 13, 1908. Base price 
Brass Tubes, !ron Pipe Sizes— 
List November 13. 1908 Base price 18¢ 
Copper Tubes— 
List November 13. 1908 jase price 22¢ 
Brazed Brass Vibes 
List August 1, 1908 
Hioh Brass Rods— 
List August “1, 1908 15i4¢ # 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List August 1, 1908 I5ig¢ # Db 
Brass Wire— 
1908 
Copper Wire— 
Carload lots mill 151¢¢ 


18¢ 


3¢ WD 


List August 1, 1i4¢ #@ Bb 


Base Price, 


| Casting 
| Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity jots)® » 18 ¢ 
| Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® % advance over Hot 


40 | Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 


Western 


METALS— 
Straite Pig 


eD aI ¢ 
e ® 44¢9@15 ¢ 
y th 1444 al4tge 


Lake Ingot...... ooo pence anctneeean sina ° 
Electrolytic 


tolled. 


| Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ # 


square foot 
2¢ ® square 


toot 
Pianished Copper, 1¢ @ square foot more than Polished, 


Spelter— 
# b 64 @63¢ 


-@  8i4e | Open.......... ..# m BE 


Lead. 
BE FRc ae ns sdinc scnctercsenwedorce 
i PD OMe 


No 9, base, casks... 


ale 
Prices of Solder indicated by ‘pri ivate brand vary ac- 
cording to comp. sition. 
Antimony— 


( ookson 
Hailetts. 


Per. ® $2.00@$2.25 
Aluminum— 
No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for ree: l4¢ 
..-Base Price 31¢ 


Rods & 
Sheets Base Price 33¢ 


Wire, 


Old Metals. 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
——+Cents 
Copper, Heavy cut and crucible 
Cupper, teavy and Wire. 
Copper, Light and Bottoms... 
Brass. Heavy 
Brass, L ght 
Heavy Machine Composition. 
Clean Brass Turnings.. 
Composition rurnings’ 
Lead. Heavy 
Lead, Tea. 
Zine Scrap 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, and a 
standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


7 page 
% page 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 
SUBSCRIPTION, POSTPAID, $5.00 a year to the United States, Mexico. 
CANADA: $7.50 a year. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
6 months 
$ 364 
676 


I page 1,248 


Hawaii, Cuba, Philippine Islands 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 


$10.00 a year. 


I year 

$ 67 
1,248 
2,184 


IRON AGE-HARDWARE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER ANN 


NUM. 


Devoted exclusively to the Hardware Interest. 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


THE IRON AGE and IRON AGE-HARDWARE to one address, $6.00 a year. 


Worcester, Mass. - - 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York (Main O&ce), 
Philadelphic, - 
Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, - 


Cincinnati, 
Boston, 
Cleveland, 


JOHN NELSON 
- A. A. MILLER 
ROBERT A. WALKER J 


Cincinnati, 


Editorial Staff 
{ Chicago, Ill. - 


14°16 Park Place, - - - - +--+ e+e +e © 
Real Estate Trust Co. Bldg., 
Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, - - - - - - - 


Fisher Building, Dearborn‘and Van Buren Streets, 


Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, - - - 
Compton Building, 
The Cuyahoga, 216 Superior Avenue, N. E., - - - 


161 Devonshire Street, - - - 


Cleveland, O.,- _- 
O, 


Broad and Chestnut Sts., 


- F. L. PRENTISS 
H. E. HALL 
- R. L. ARDREY 


- DAVID WILLIAMS CoO., Pub 
S. S. RECKEFUS. 
- ROBERT A. WALKER. 
H. M. KLINGENFELD. 
C. J. KNAPP. 
- HENRY SMITH. 
- C.F. ENGLISH. 
- Ezra S. ADAMS. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of Davip WILLIAMS CompaNyY on any banking house in the United State< or 


Europe. or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. 


be received. 


When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any counrrv wil! 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The iron Age and Iron Age-Hardware through the American News Com- 
pany, New York. U. S A.; The Ipternational News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, England; or the San Francisco News Company, 


San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


ENTERE aT THE Post OFFiczr, NEW YORK, aS SECOND CLass MaTrTer. 





